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1.5 HERE being a great diſturbance one night 
at Drury Lane play-houſe, the late Mr. 
Wilks, coming upon the ſtage to ſay ſome- 
thing to pacify the audience, had an orange? 
thrown full at him, which when he had taken up, making 
a low bow, with the orange in his hand, This is uo civil 
erange, 4 think, ſaid he. | 
2. A certain poet and player, remarkable for his impu- 
dence and cowatdice, happening many years ago to have 
a quarrel with Mr, Powel, another player, received from 
him a ſmart box on the ear; a few days after, the poetical 
player having loſt his ſnuff box, was making ſtrict enquiry 
if any body had ſeen his box, N Hat, ſaid another of the 
theatrical punſters, that which George Powel gave you the 
other night ? 
3. Mr, Hrn, one of the commiſſioners of the 
revenue in Ireland, being one night in the pit at the play- 
bouſe in Dublin, Monaca Gaul, the orange girl, famous 
for her wit and aſſurance, ſtriding over his back, he popp'd 
his hands under her petticoats. Nay, Mr. Commi ſſioner, 
ſaid the, you'll find no goods there but achat have been fairly 
enter'd. | 
4. Ta the reign of queen Anne, when it was ſaid the 
lord Oxford had got a number of peers made at once to 
ſerve a particulu turn, being met the next day by my 
lord Wharton; So, Robin, ſaid he, Ind «che you ioft by 
tiicks, yoz have gatued by honours, | 
„ 8 5. Sir 
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5. Sir T. P. once in parliament, brought in a bill that 
wanted ſome amendment, which being not attended to by 
the houſe, he frequently repeated, That he Hhted to mend 

His bill. Upon which, a worthy member got up, and ſaid, 
Mr. Speaker, I humbly move, fince that member thirſts fo 
every much, that he may be allowed to mend his draught. 
This put the houſe in ſuch a good humour, that his requeſt 
was granted. | | 

6. A certain country ſquire aſk'd a Merry Andrew, 
Why he-play'd the fool? For the /ame .reaſon, ſaid he, 

. that you do; out of want: You do it for want of wit, Ida 
11 for want of money. | 

7. When the duke of Ormond was young, and came fi;tt 

to court, he happen'd to ſtand next to my lady Dorcheſter 
one evening in the drawing-:00m, who being but little 
npon reſerve on moſt. occations, let a fart; upon which, 
he look'd her full in the face, and laugh'd. What's the 
«matter, my lord? ſaid ſhe. Oh! I heard:it, madam, re- 
ply'd the duke. You'll mate a fine. courtier, indeed, ſaid 
he, if you mind every thing you hear in this place, 

8. A poor man, who had a termagant wife, after a long 
diſpute, in which ſhe was reſolv'd to have the laſt word, 

told her, if -the ſpoke one crooked word more, he'd bear 
her brains out. Why then, rams-horns, you rogue, (iid fhe, 
I die for it. 

9. A gentleman aik'd a lady at Tunbridge, who had 
made a very large acquaintance among the beaus and pretty 
fellows there, what ſhe would do with them all? Oh / ſaid 
ſhe, they paſs off like the waters, And pray madam, te- 
ply'd the gentieman, a they all paſs the ſame way ? 

10. An hackney-coachman, who was juſt ſet up, had 
heard that the lawyers uſed to club their? ee perce apiece, 
four of them, to go to Weſtminſter; and being called Ly a 
lawyer at Temple-Bar, who, wich two others in their 
gowns, got into his coach, he was bid to drive to Weſtmin- 
1ter-hall ; but the coachman flill holding his door open, as 

if he waited for more company, one of the gentlemen _ 
ald him why he did not ſhut the door, and go on? The 
fellow, ſcratching his head, cry'd, You know, maſter, my 
fare's a ſhilling ; J can't go for nine pence. 
- 11. Gun Jones, who had made a handſome fortune from 
a very mean beginning, happening to have ſome words with 
a perſon 


a 
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2 perſon who had known him for ſome time, was a{k'd by. 
the other, How he could have the impudence to give him-- 
ſelf ſo many airs to him, when he knew very well, that 
he remember'd him ſeven years before, when he had ha: dy 
4 rag to bis a, You lie, firrah, reply'd Jones; Aar 
ſeven years ago 1 had nothing but rags to my a ——. 

12. A gentleman told Betty Careleſs, upon ſhewing her 
legs, that they were very handſome, and fo much alike, 
that they mult needs be 73vins. But indeed, ſaid ſhe, you - 
are miſtaken ; for I have had more than one or two be- 
tween them. 

13. A lady ſeeing: the ſheriff of a county, who was a 

very handſome young gentleman, attending the judge, 
who was an old man; a centleman, ſtanding by, afk'd her 
which ſhe lik'd beſt, the judge or the ſheriff? The lady 
told him, the ſneriff. JY by /o P ſaid the gentleman. Be- 
cauſe, anſwer'd ſhe, l 1 love judgment well, I love exe- 
cution better. OO | 
- 14. Ove told another, who was not uſed to be cloathed 
very often, that his new coat was too t for him. That's 
true, anſwer'd his friend; but it wil] be long enough before 
I get another. 3 

15. A certain lady, finding her huſband ſomewhat too 
familiar with her chamber-maid, turn'd her away immedi- 
ately, Huſſy, ſaid ſhe, I have no occaſion for ſuch ſluts 
as you, only to do that work which I chuſe to do myſelf. 

16, Altho' the infirmities of nature are not proper ſub- 
jects to be made a jeſt of; yet when people take a great 
deal of pains to conceal what every body ſees, there is no- 
thing more ridiculous: Of this ſort was old Croſs the player, 
who being very deaf, did not care any body ſhould know 
it. Honeſt Joe Miller, going with a friend one day along 
Fleet-itreet, and ſeeing old Croſs on the other ſide of the 
way, told his acquaintance he ſhould ſee ſome. ſport ; fo 
beckoning to Croſs with his finger, and ſtretching open his 
mouth as wide as ever he could, as if he halloo'd to him, 
tho' he ſaid nothing, the old fellow came puffing from the 
other ſide of the way, Vat a pox, ſaid he, do you make 
fuch a noiſe for? Do you think one can't hear ? | 

I7. Joe Miller, another day, fitting in the window at 
the Sun Tavern in Clare-ſtreet, while a fiſh woman was 

paſſing by, crying, Buy my ſouls, Buy my maids. Ah] you 
| | B 2 wicked 
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wicked old creature, ſaid Joe, are you not contented to ſe?! 
your own ſoul, but you muſt ſell your maid's too. 25 
18. Sir William Davenant, the poet, who had no 20ſe, 
oing along the Meuſe one day, a beggar-woman fol- 
ow d him, crying, Ah! God preſerve your eye it, Sir; 
the Lord preſerve your eye-/jeht. Why, good woman, 
ſaid he, doſt thou pray ſo much for my est? Ah! 
dear Sir, anſwer'd the woman, if it ſhould. pleaſe God that 
you grow dim-ſighted, you have no place to hang your 
ſpeRacles on, 


19. A conceited fellow, who fancy'd himſelf: a poet, 


aik'd Nat Lee, if it was not eaſy to write like a madman 
as he did? No, anſwer'd Nat; but it is eaſy to write like 
4 tool as-you do, | | 

20. Colley, who, notwithſtanding his odes, has now and 
then ſaid a good thing, being told one night behind the 
ſcenes by the late duke of Wharton, that he expected to 
fee him Hang d or beggar d very ſoon ; By G—d, ſaid the 


| Jaureat, / I bad your Grage's politics and morals, you might 
expe? both. INF 5 
21. Dr. Sewel, and two or three more gentlemen, wall- 


ing towards Hampſtead, on a ſummer's day, were met by 
the famous Daniel Purcell, the punſter, who was very im- 
por tunate with them to know upon what account they were 
going thither, The doctor merrily an{wer'd him, 2% make 
ay. Very well, replied the other, you'll be there at a 
V2: convenient ſeaſon, the country wants rakes. 
22. A gentleman was ſaying one day at the Tilt Yard 
Coffee houſe, when it rained exceeding hard, that it put 


him in mind of the general du ge. Zoons, Sir, ſaid an 


old campaigner, who ſtood by, Who's that ? I have heard 
of all the generals in Europe but him. | 

23. Mother Needham, about 30 years ago, being much 
in arrears with her landlord for rent, was warmly preſſed by 
him for his money: Dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, how can you be ſo 


preſſing at this dead time of the year; in about ſix weeks 


both the P t and the C—ny—c n will 


lit, and then buſineſs will be ſo briſk, that. I ſhall be able 
to pay you ten times the ſum, LES 2 

24. Lord R— having loſt fifty piſtoles one night at the 
gaming-table in Dublin, ſome friends condoling with him 
upon his ill luck; Faith, ſaid he, I am very well pleaſed 


al 


>- 
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at what I have done; for I have bit them, by G , there 
is not one piſtole that don't want ſix pence of weight. 

25. A traveller coming into the kitchen of an inn, in 
a very cold night, ſtood ſo cloſe to the fire that he burnt 
his boots. An arch rogue, who ſat in the chimney- corner, 
cried out to him, Sir, you'll burn your ſpurs preſently. 
My boots you mean, 1 ſuppoſe, ſaid the gentleman. No, Sir, 


replied the other, they are burnt already. 


26. A countryman ſowing his ground, two ſmart fel-. 
lows riding that way, one of them called to him with an 


inſolent air; Well, honeſt fellow, ſaid he, tis your buſi- 


nefs to ſow, but we reap the fruits of your labour. To - 
which the countryman replied, Tis very likely you may, 
truly; for I am ſowing hemp. | | | 

27. Villiers, the witty and extravagant duke of Buck-*_ 
ingham, in king Charles IId's time, was ſaying one day to + 
Sir Robert Viner, in a melancholic humour, 1 am afraid, 
Sir Robert, I ſhall die a beggar at laſt, which is the moſt 
terrible thing in the world : Upon my word, my lord, ſaid 
Sir Robert, there is another thing more terrible which you 
have reaſon to apprehend, and that is, That you will live - 
a beggar, at the rate you go on. + 

28. The ſame noble duke, another time, was making 
his complaint to Sir John Cutler, a rich miſer, of the diſ- 
order of his affairs, and aſk'd him what he ſhould do to 


prevent the ruin of his eſtate ? Live as I do, my lord, ſaid 


Sir John; That 1con do, anſwer'd the duke, when I an 
ruined. 

29. At another time a perſon, who had been a dependant / 
on his Grace, begg'd his intereſt for him at court; and to 
preſs the thing more home upon the duke, faid, He had 
nobody to depend upon but God and his Grace. Then, ſays 
the duke, you are in a miſcratle way; for you cculd not 
have pitched upon any two who have leſs intereſt at court. 

30. A lady being aſk'd how ſhe lik'd a gentleman's 
ſinging, who had a very finking breath : The words are 
good, (aid ſhe, but the air is intolerable, 

31. The late Mrs. Oldfield being aſk'd if ſhe thought Sir 
W. V. and Mrs. H n, who had both ſtinking breaths, 
were married: 1 don't knoxw, ſail ſhe, awherher they are 


married; but I am ſure there iz a wedding between them, 


32. A gentleman ſaying ſomething of an ugly wench, 
with a red. face, another faid her face always put him in. 
* | mind 
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mind of Marybone Park ; being deſired to explain him- 
ſelf, ſaid, It was vaſtly rude, and had not one bit of pale 
about it. ; 5 

33. A pragmatical young fellow, fitting at table over 
againſt the learned John Scot, aſked him, What difference 
there was between Scat and ot? Juſt the breadth of the 
table, arſwered the other. | TED 

34. Sir Thomas More for a long time having only 
daughters, his wife prayed earneſtly that they might have 
a boy; at laſt they had a boy, who when he came to man's 
eſtate, proved but ſimple ; Thou prayed/? jo long for a boy, 
ſaid Sir Thomas to his wife, that at laſt thau haſt got one 
a ho. abi be a boy as long as he lives. 

35. The ſame gentleman, when lord chancellor, being 
preiled by the counſel of the party, for a langer day to per- 
form a decree, ſaid, Tate St. Parnaby's day, the longeſt 
in the year ; which happered to be next week. 

36. This famous chancellor, who preſerved his humour 
and wit to the laſt moment, when he came to be executed 
on Tower Hill, the headſman demanded his wpper garment 
as his fee; Ab! friend, ſail he, taking off his cap, that 
4 think is my upper garment. | 
37 Ihe great Algernon Sidney ſeem'd to ſhew as little 
concern at his death; he had, indeed, got ſome friends 
to intercede with the king for a pardon ; but when it was 
told him, that his majeſty could not be prevailed upon to 
give him his life ; but that, in regard of his ancient and 
noble family, he would remit part of his ſentence, and 
only have his head cut off; Nap, ſaid he, zf bis majeſty 
is reſolved to have my head, he may make a whiſtle of my 
42 — M he pleaſes. | "LINA 

38, Lady Cg and her two daughters, having taken 
lodgings at a leather breeches maker's in Piccadilly, the 
fign of the Cock and Leather Breeches, was always put to the 
bluſh, when ſhe was obliged to give any body directions to 
her lodgings, the ſign being ſo odd ; upon which my lady, 
a very good fort of a woman, ſending for her landlord, 
a jolly young ſellow, told him, ſhe lik'd him and his 
lodgings very well, but muſt be forc'd to quit them on ac- 
count of his tign ; for ſhe was aſhamed to tell any body what 
it was. Oh dear, madam ! faid the young fellow, I would 
do any thing rather than loſe fo good lodgers ; I can eaſily 
alter my fign: Se J think, reply'd the lady; and III tell 
you 
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ou how you may pleaſe both me and my daughters ; 
Only take down your breeches, and let your cock fland. 

39. When Rabelais, the greateſt drole in France, lay on 
his death bed, he could not help jeſting at the very laſt 
moment; for having received the extreme unction, a 
friend coming to ſee him, ſaid, He hoped he was prepared 
for the next world: Yes, yes, replied Rabelais, I am ready 
for my journey noa; they have juſt greaſed my boots. 

40. Henry the I'Vth. of France, reading an oſtentatious 
inſcription on the monument of a Spaniſh officer, Here lies 
the body of Don, &c. ©. who never knew what fear was. 
2 Jaid the king, he never ſnuffed a candle with his 

ngers. | 

— A certain member of the French academy, who 
was no good friend to the abbot Furetiere, one day took 

the ſeat which was commonly uſed by the abbot, and ſoon 
after having occaſion to ſpeak, and Furetiere being by that 
time come in; Here is a place, ſaid he, gentlemen, from 
whence I am likely to utter a thouſand impertinencies, G 
on, anſwered Furetiere, Here's one already. 

42. When Sir Richard Steele was my up his great 
room in York Buildings, which he intended for public 
orations, he happeted at a time to be pretty much behind- 
hand with his workmen ; and coming one day among them, 
to ſee how they went forward, he ordered one of them to 
get into the roſtrum, and make a ſpeech, that he might 
obſerve how it could be heard; the fellow mounting, and 
ſecaiching his pate, told him, he knew not what to ſay, 
for in truth he was no orator. Oh! ſaid the knight, no 
matter for that, ſpeak any thing that comes uppermoſt. 
Il by here, Sir Richard, ſays the fellow, we hade been 
Working for you theſe fix weeks, and cannot get one penny 
of money: Pray, Sir, when do you defign to pay us? Very 
well, very well, ſaid Sir Richard, pray come down, I have 
heard enough, I cannot but own you {peak very diſtinctly, 
though I don't admire your ſubject. | 

43. A country clergyman, meeting a neighbour who 
never came to church, altho” an od fellow of above ſixty, 
he gave him ſome reproof on that account, and aſk'd him 
if he never read at home? No, replied the clown, I can't 
read, I dare ſay, ſald the parſon, you don't know who 
made you? Not I, in troth, cry'd the countryman. A 
little boy coming by at the ſame tune, Who made Fol, 
8 5 child? 
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child? ſaid the parſon. God, Sir, anſwered the boy. Why 
look you there, quoth the honeſt clergyman, are not you 
aſham'd to hear a child of five or fix years old tell me who 
made him, when you, that are ſo old a man, cannot? 451 
ſaid the countryman, it is no wonder that he ſhould remem- 
Ber; he was made but other day, it is a great while, 
meaſter, fin I was made. 

44. A certain reverend drone in the country was com- 
plaining to another, That it was a great fatigue to preach 
twice a day. O% / ſaid the other, I preach twice every 
Sunday, and make nothing of it, 

45. One of the aforeſaid Levites, as was his cuſtom, 
preaching moſt exceedingly dull to a congregation not uſed 
to him, many of them ſlunk out of the church, one after 
another, before the ſermon was near ended. Truly, ſaid a 
gentleman preſent, hi learned doctor has made a very 
moving diſcourſe. 

46. The late duke of Wharton, going thro* Holborn, in 
a hackney coach with Phil. F—, ſaw a fellow a drumming 
before the door of a puppet-ſhow ; Now, this is a pretty 
employment, Phil. ſaid the duke ; if you were reduc'd fo 
low, that you were oblig'd to be either a highwayman, or 
drummer to a puppet-ſhow, which would you chuſe? Faith, 
my lord, anſwered Phil. I would be the highwayman ra- 
ther than the other. J, reply'd the duke, that confirms 
the opinion 1 always had of you, that you have more pride 
than honeſty, | 

47. A certain ſenator, who is not, it may be, eſteem'd 
the wiſeſt man in the houſe, has a frequent cuſtom of 
ſhaking his head, when another ſpeaks ; which giving 
offence to a particular perſon, he complained of the indig- 
nity ſhewn to him; but one who had been acquainted with 
the firſt gentleman from a child, as he told the houſe, aſ- 
ſured them, That it was only a bad habit that he had got, 
for tho" be would ſhake his head, there was nothing 
in it. | 

48. A French marquis, being one day at dinner at the 
late Roger Wilhams's, the famous punſter and publican, was 
boaſting of the happy genius of his nation, in projecting 
ail the fine modes and faſhivns, particularly the ru ſie, 
which, he ſaid, Vas de fine ornament to de hand, and had 
beer fulioaued by all de other nations. Roger allowed what he 
ſaid, but obſerved at the ſame time, That the Engliſb, ac-- 

Bong cording 
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eording to cuſtom, had made a great improvement upon their 
iuvention, by adding the ſhirt to it. | | 

49. A young gentleman, playing at queſtions and com- 

mands with ſome very pretty young ladies, was command- 
ed to take off a garter from one of them; but ſhe, as ſoon 
as he had laid hold of her petticoats, run away into the 
next room, where was a bed: Now, madam, ſaid he, 
tripping up her heels, 7 bar /queaking. Bar the door, you 
fool, cry'd ſhe. | 

59. A very modeſt young gentleman, of the county of 
Tipperary, having attempted many ways in vain to acquire 
the affections of a lady of great fortune, at laſt was re- 
ſolved to try what could be done by the help of muſic, and 
therefore entertained her with a ſerenade under her win- 
dow at midnight; but ſhe order'd her ſervants to drive him 
thence by throwing ſtones at him: OH my friend, ſaid one 
of his companions, your muſic is as powerful as that of 
Orpheus, for it draws the very flones about you. 

51. Some unlucky boys, the ſcholars of Dr. Buſby, at 
Wellminſter, beſmeared the ſtairs leading to the ſchool 
with ſomething that ſhall be nameleſs ; the doctor, as it 
was delign'd, befoul'd his fingers very much in it; which 
ſo enrag'd him, that he cried out; He would give any 
boy half a crown, that would diſcover who had a hand in 
it; Upon which an arch boy immediateiy toid him, for 
that reward he would let him know who had a hand in it; 
Well, faid the doctor, I will certainly give you the half 
crown, if you tell me the truth. Vy then, anſwer'd 
the boy, you had a hand in it, or it would not have bien 
Jo beſh—t. | 

52. A yourg gentleman, who had ſtolen a ward, being in 
ſuit for her fortune, before a late Lord Chancellor, and 
the counſel inſiſting much on the equity of decreeing her 
a fortune ſor their maintenance, his lordſhip turn'd briſkly 
| n him with this ſentence, That fince the ſuitor had ſtolen 
the fleſh, he ſhould get bread to it how he could. 

53. A young gentleman, of a very good family, who 
had only a pair of colours in the guards, had been for ſome 
time in vain ſoliciting for a company; *till happening to 
be in a viſit, where her late grace of Marl— had met with 
an indelible diſgrace, by accidentally breaking wind back- 
wards, if our bold fon of Mars had not, with great gal- 


lantry, taken the ſhame upon himſelf, and aſk'd a os: 
{an 
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fand pardons for the pretended offence he had committed) 
which quite freed her from the leaſt ſuſpicion of it : Her 
you was ſo charmed with the preſence of mind, and po- 
ite manner in which the young enſign had brought her 
off, that ſhe never let my lord duke reſt, till he had given 
him the company he wanted ; and- upon delivering his 
commiſſion to him, Jou find, colonel,” ſaid ſhe, it is an il 
ind that blows no-body any good. 

54. A very barmlels Iriſhman, eating an apple-pye with. 
ſome quinces in it, Arrah now, dear honey, {aid he, if a 

few of theſe quinces give ſuch a favour, how would an 

apple pye tafie made of all quinces ? i 

Z 55. An Engliſh gentleman afl*d Sir Richard Steele, who 

| was an Iriſhman, What was the reaſon that his country- 

| men were ſo remarkable for blundering, and making bulls ?: 

Faith, ſaid the knight, I belizve there is ſomething in the 
atr of Ireland; and I dare jay, if an Engliſhman vas bo; 
there, he xxould do the ſame. 

56. A gentleman, who was a ſtaunch Fig, diſputing. 

with a Jacobite, ſaid, he had two good reaſons for being 
againſt the intereſt of the pretender ; What are thoſe ? ſail 
the other. The firſt, replied. he, is, that he is an zmpo/or, 
not really king James's fon: Why, that, ſaid the Tory, 
would be a goed reaſon, if it could be proved: And, pray, I 
Sir, what is your other? Vhy, ſaid the Whig, that he is 
king James's ſon: | 

57. A ceitain nobleman, a courtier, in the beginnirg 
of the late reign, coming out of the houſe of lords, acccit. 
ed the duke ot Buckingham, with, How does your pot boil, 
my lord, theſe troubleſome times? To which his grace re- 
piy'd, I never go into my kitchen, but I dare ſay the ſcun: 
is uppermoſt. | | . 
58. A gentleman, having lent a guinea for two or three 
days to a perſon whoſe promiſes he had not much faith in, 
was very much ſurpriz'd to find, that he very punctually 
kept his word with him; the ſeme gentleman being ſomos 
time after deſirous of borrowing a larger ſum, Ne, ſaid the 
other, you have deceived me once, and 1 am reſolved: you 
Hall not do it @ ſecond time. | 
59. My lord chief juſtice Holt had ſent, by his warrant, 
one of the French prophets, a fooliſh ſect, that ſtarted up 
in his time, to priſon ; upon which, Mr. Lacy, one of their 
followers, came one day to my lord's houſe, and deſired 
to 
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to ſpeak with him; the ſervants told him, their lord was 
not well, and ſaw no company that day: But tell him, 
ſaid Lacy, I muſt ſee him; for I come to him from the 
Lord God ; which being told the chief juſtice, he ordered 
him to come in, and aſk'd him his buſineſs: I come, ſaid he, 
from the Lord, who has ſent me to thee, and would have 
thee grant a 200i proſequi for John Atkins, who is his ſer- 
'vant, and whom thou haſt caſt into priſon. Thou art a 
falſe prophet, anſwer'd my lord, and a lying knave ; for if 
.the Lord had ſent thee, it would have =o to the altorney 
general; for he knows it is not in my pocver to grant a noli 
proſequi. a | a 

60. A country parſon having divided his text under two 
and twenty heads; one of the congregation was getting 
out of the church in a great hurry; but a neighbour, pul- 
ling him by the ſleeve, aſk'd him whither he was going ? 
Home for my night-cap, anſwer'd the firſt ; for I find aue are 
to ſtay here all night. | 
61. Old Dennis, who had been the author of many plays, 
going by a brandy-ſhop in St. Paul's Church Yard ; the 
man who kept it came out to him, and defired the favour 
of him to drink a dram. For what reaſon? ſaid he. Be- 
.cauſe you are a dramatick poet, anſwer'd the other. Well, 
thou art an out- of- the- way fellow, ſaid the old gentleman, 
and I will drink a dram with thee : But when he had ſo 
done, the man affc'd him to pay for it : *Sdeath, Sir, ſaid 
the bard, did not you afk me to drink a dram, becauſe I 
was a dramatich poet? Yes, Sir, reply'd the fellow, but J 
did not think you had been a dram 0o' tick poet. 
62. Daniel Purcell, the famous punſter, and a friend of 
his, meeting, and having a deſire to drink a glaſs of wine 
together, upon the zoth of January, king Charles's martyr- 
dom, they went to the Salutation tavern upon Holborn- 
Hill, and finding the doors ſhut, they knock'd at it, but 
it was not open'd to them, only one of the drawers look'd 
through a little wicket, and afſk'd what they would pleaſe 
to have? Why, open your doar, ſaid Daniel, and draw us 
a pint of wine : The drawer ſaid, his maiter would not 
allow of it-that day, for it was a faſt. Dun your ma f 
ter, replied he, for à preciſe coxcomb, is he not contented 
to ſaſt him/elf,, but he muſt make his doors faſt too? 
63. The ſame gentleman calling for ſome pipes in a 
tavon, complaining they were too rt: The drawer ſaid 
5 they 
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they had no other, and thoſe were but juſt come in. Ay, ſaid 
Daniel, 7 ſee your maſter has not bought them very long. 

64. The ſame gentleman, as he had the character of 
a great punſter, was deſired one night in company, by a 
gentleman, to make a pun extempore. Upon what fub- 
ject? ſaid Daniel. The 4ing, anſwer'd the other. O, 
Sir, ſaid he, the king is no ſubject. | . 

65. An Iriſh lawyer of the Temple, having occaſion to 

o to dinner, left the directions in his key-hole. Gore 
to the Elephant and Caſtile, where you ſhall find me; and 
if you can't read this, carry it tothe flationer's, and he ſpall 
read it for you. EN : 
66. The ſame gentleman had a client of his own coun- 
try who was a ſailor, and having been at ſea for ſome 
time, his wife was married again in his abſence, ſo he 
was reſolved to proſecute her ; and coming to adviſe with 
the counſellor, told him, he muſt have witneſſes to prove 
that he was alive when his wife married again. Arrah, 
by my ſhoul, but that ſhall be impoſſible, ſaid the other; 
for my ſhip-mates are all gone to fea again upon a long 
voyage, and ſhan't return this twelve-month. Oh ! then, 
anſwer'd the counſellor, there cas be nothing done in it: 
and what a pity it is that ſuch a brave cauſe ſhould be lj? 
now, only becauſe you cannot prove yourſelf to be alive. 

67. Poor Joe Miller happening one day to he caught by 
one of his friends, in a very familiar poſture with a cook- 
wench, who was exceedingly ugly, was pretty much rallied 
by them for the oddneſs of his fancy. My. Jook ye, gentle- 
man, ſaid he, altho" I am not a very young-fellow, I have 
a good conſtitution, and am not, I thank Heaven, reduc'd 
N either to beauty or brandy to whet my appetite. 

68. Mr. Congreve going up the water in a boat, one of 
the watermen told him as they paſſed by Peterborough 
houſe, at Mill-Bank, that that houſe had ark a flory. No, 
Friend, ſaid he, I rather believe it is a ſtory raiſed. 

69. The aforeſaid houſe, which is the very laſt in Lon- 
don one way, being rebuilt, a gentleman zſk'd another, 
Who liv'd in it; His frierd told him, Sir Robert Groſ- 
venor; {do not know, ſaid the firſt, act eftats Sir Robert 
has, but he ought to have a very goed one; far no body lives 
beyond him 1n the whole town. | | 

70. Two gentlemen diſputing about religion in Buttons 
coee-houle, ſaid one of them, I wonder, Sir, you ſhould 

tall 
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talk of religion, when I'll hold you five guineas you can't 
fay the Lord's Prayer; Done, ſaid the other, and Sir Rich- 
ard Steele here ſhall hold ſtakes. The money being de- 
polited, the gentleman began with, I belizue in God, and 
fo went cleverly thro' the Creed: Well, ſaid the other, / 
* own 1 have loft; I did not think he could hade done it. | 
71. Sir B=—ch—r W. y, in the beginning of | 
Queen Anne's reign, and three or four more drunken 
tories, reeling home from the Fountain Tavern in the 
Strand, on a Sunday morning, cried out, We are the pillars 
of the church. No, by G—4, ſaid a whig, that happen'd 
to be in their company, you can be but the buttreſſes ; for 
ron never come on the inſide of it. | 
72. Swan, the famous puniter of Cambridge, being a 
nonjuror, upon Which account he had loft his fellowſhip, 
as he was going along the Strand, in the beginning of king 
William's reign, on a very rainy day, a hackney-coachman 
called to him. Sir, won't you pleaſe to take coach? it rains 
hard. Ay, friend, ſaid he, but this is no rain [reign] for 
ne to take coach in. „ | 
73. When Oliver fiſt coin'd his money, an old cavalier 
looking upon one of the new pieces, read this inſcription 
on one ſide, God with us: On the other, The common- 
] wealth of England. : ſee, laid he, God and the common- 
«wealth are en different /ides. 

-4. Colonel Bond, who had been one of king Charles 
the Firſt's judges, died a day or two before Oliver, and it 
was ſtrongly reported every where that Cromwell was dead; 
No, ſaid a gentleman, who knew better, be has only given 
Bond to the dewi! for his farther appearance. 

7;. A Welchman bragging of his family, ſaid, His fa- 
ther's efigy was ſet up in Weſtminſter- Abbey; being aſk'd 
whereabouts, be ſaid, Ju the ſame monument with Squire, 
Thynne's ; for he was his coachman. 

76. A periſan was ſaying, not at all to the purpoſe, that 
really Sampſon was a very ſtrong man: Ay, faid another, 

| tat you are much ſtronger; for you make nothing of lugging 
him in by the bead and ſhoulders. | 

77. My lord Stangford, who ſtammer'd very much, was 
telling a certain biſhop that ſat at his table, that Balaam's 
aſs ſpoke, becauſe he was pri- eſt P rieſt- rid, Sir, ſaid 
a valet - de- chambre, who ſtood behind the chair, my lord 

| | - would - 
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would fay. No, friend, replied the biſhop, Balaam could 
nat ſpeak himſelf, and s his als ſpoke for him. | | 
78. The lame noble lord afk'd a clergyman once, at 
the bottom of his table, Why the g0%, if there was ore, 
Nas ways plac'd next to the 1 Realty. faid he, I 
can giveno reaſon for it; but your gueſiion is ſ odd, that J 
fall never ſee à goole, for the future, without thinking of 
zoar lordſhip. | 

79. Lady N tt, who had but a very homely face, 
but was extremely well ſhap'd, and always neat about the 
legs and feet, was tripping one morning over the Park in 
a maik ; and a gentleman follow'd her for a long time, 
making ſtrong love to her: Ie call'd her his life, his ſoul, 
his angel, and begg'd, with avandance uf earneſtneſs, to 
have one glimpſe of her face; at laſt, when ſhe came on 
the other tide of the Bird Cage walk, to the houſe ſhe was 
going into, ſhe turn'd abour, ard pulling of her maſk, 
Well, Sir, ſaid ſhe, what is it that you would have of me; 
The man, at firſt ſight of her face, drew back, and litted 
up his hands, Oh, nothing, medam, nothing, cried he, 
F canngt ſay, ſaid my lady, but I like Jour ſincerity, 400 ö 
hate your manners. 

80. An arch wag of St. John's College, Cambridge, aik'd 
another of the ſame college, who was a great /owen, Why 
he would not read a certain author, call'd, Go Clentus * ? 

81. Colonel , Who made the tine fireworks in St, 
James's Square, upon the peace of Ryſwick, being in com- 
pany with ſome ladies, was highly commending the epitaph 
juſt then jet up in the Abbey on Mr. Purcell's monument, 


He is gone to that flace, where only his own harmony can 
be exceeded. 


Lord, colonel, ſaid one of the ladies, the ſame epitaph 
might ſerve for you, by altering one word only; | 


He is gone to that place, where only bis own hreworks can 
be exceeded. 


82. Afer the fire of London, there was an act of parlia- 
ment to regulate the buildings of the city; every houſe 
was to be ;hrce fories high, and there were to be no ba/canies 

backs 
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backwards: A Glouceſterſhire gentieman, a man of great 
wit and humour, juſt after this act paſe'd, going along the 
ſtieet, and ſeeing a little crooked gentle xoman on the other 
fide of the way, he runs over to her in great haite ; Lord, 
madam, ſaid he, how dare you walk thus publickiy in the 
ſtreets? Walk publickly in the ſtreete! and why not, pray 
Sir? anſwer'd the little woman. Hecauſe, ſaid he, you are 
built directly contrary to ad of parliament ; you are bit tuo 
ſtories high, and y:ur balcony hangs ever your houſe of office. 

83. One Mr. — was ſo very tall, that if he was now 
living, when people ate ſo fond of ſnows, he inigat have 


made a very good one; this gentleman going one day to 
. enquire for a countryman a little way out of town, when 


Le came to the houſe, he look'd in at a little window over 
the door, and afk'd the woman, who fat by the fire, if her 
huſband was at home? No, Sir, ſaid ſhe, but if you pleaje 
to alight, and come in, I li g and call him. 

84. The fame gentleman walk ing acroſs Covent Garden, 
was aſk'd by a beggar- woman for a halfpenny, or far- 
thing; but finding he would not part with his money, ſhe 
begg'd, for Chritt's ſake, he would give her one of his old 
ſhoes, He was very deſirous to know what ſhe could do 
with one ; To make my child a cradle, Sir, ſaid ſhe. 

85. King Charles II. having ordered a new ſuit of cloaths 


to be made, juſt at a time when addreſſes were coming up 


to him from all parts of the kingdom, Tom Killgrew 
went to the taylor, and order'd him to make a very large 
pocket on one ſide of the coat, and one fo {mall on the 
other, that the king could hardly get his hand into it; 
which ſeeming very odd, when they were brought home, 


the king aſk'd the meaning of it; the taylor ſaid, Mr. 


Killigrew order'd it fo. Killiprew being ſent for, aud 
interrogated, ſaid, One pocket was for the addrefies of His 
majefty's ſubjeets, the other for the money they would give 
him. 

86. My lord B ——,, in queen Anne's reign, had 
married three wives, who were 0] his ſervants; a beggar- 
woman meeting him one day in the ſticet, made him a 
very low curteſy. Ab, God Atmighty bie/s your lordſhip, 
ſaid ſhe, and ſend you a long life; if you do but live long 
enough abe hall all be ladies in time. | 

87. Lom B - nt happening to be at dinner at 


my lord mayor's, in the latter part of queen Anne's reign, 
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after two or three healths che miniſtry was toalted ; but 
when it came to 'T'om's turn to drink, he diverted it for 
fome time, by telling a ftory to the perſon who ſat next 
him; The chief magiſtiate of the city, not ſeeing his toaſt 
go round, called out, gentiemen, where flicks the miniſtry? 


At nothing, by G—d, ſays Tem, and ſo drank off his glals, 


88. My lord Craven, in king James the firft's reign, was 
very deſirous to fee Ben Jonſon, which being told to Ben, 
he went to my lord's houſe ; but being in @ very tatter'd 
condition, as poets ſometimes are, the porter refus'd him 
admittance, with ſome ſaucy language, which the other 
did not fail to return. My lord, happening to come out 
while they were wrangling, afk'd the occaſion of it? 
Ben, who flood in need of no-body to ſpeak for him; 
ſaid, He underſtood his lordſhip deſir'd to fee him. You, 
friend, ſaid my lord, who are you? Ben Jonſon, reply'd 
the other: No, no, quoth my lord, you cannot be Ben 
Jonſon, who wrote the Silent Woman; you look as if you 
could not ſay bo to a gooſe: Bo, cry'd Ben: Very well, 
fad my lord, who was better pleas'd at the joke than of- 
fended at the affront ; I am now convinced, by your wit, 
you are Ben Jonſon. 

89. A certain fop was boaſting in company that he had 
every ſenſe in perfection; No, by G—4d, ſaid one who was 
by, there is one you are entirely without, and that is com- 
mon ſenſe. | 

co. Dr. Tadloe, who was a man of an enormous ſize, 
happening to go thump, thump, with his great legs through 
a ſtreet in Oxford, where the paviours were at work, in 
the middle of July, the fellows immediate:y laid down 
their rammers. Ab! God bleſs you, mafier, cries one of 
them, it was wery hind of you ta come this way ; it ſaves 
us a great deal of trouble, this hot weather. 

. 5 E——], who, though he is very rich, is 
remarkable for his ſordid covetouſneſs, told Cibber one 
night, in the Green Room, that he was going out of town, 
ard was ſorry to part with him, for faith he bow'd him. 
ib! ſaid Colley, I with 1 was a filling for your ſake : 
Why ſo? ſaid the other. Becauje then, cried the laureat, 
1 /hould be ſure you lov'd me. 

22. Lord C——by, coming out of the houſe of lords 
one day, call'd out, Where's n:y felloxo ? Not in England, 
by G=-d, ſaid a gentleman who tood by. 


23. Mr. 
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93. Mr. Serjeant G dr, being lane of one leg, 
and pleading before the late Judge Forteſcue, who had lit- 
tie or no acſe, the judge told him, He was afraid be had 
but a /ame cauſe of it, Oh! my lord, ſaid the {erzeant, 
have lut a little patience, and I'll warrant I prove every 


thing as plain as the noſe on your face. 


94. A gentleman eating ſome mutton that was very 
tough, ſaid, It put him in mind of an old Ergliſh poet: Be- 
ing a{k'd who that was, Chau—cer, repited he, . _ 

G3. A certain Roman cathviir lord having renoonced 
the Popiſh religion, was a1k'd not long after, by a Proteſ- 
tant peer, Whether the miniſters of ſtate, or the min iſters 
of the goſpel, had the greateſt thare in his converſion? To 
which he replied, That when he renounced Popery, he had 
al/o renounced auricular confi fen. | a 

96. Michael Angelo, in his picture of the laſt judg- 
ment, in the Pope's chapel, painted among the figures in 
hell that of a certain cardinal, who was his enemy, fo 
like, that every body knew it at firſt fight: Whereupon the 
cardinal complaining to pope Clement the VIIth of the 
aF:ont, and defiring t might be defaced ; 27 know wery 
bell, {aid the pope, I have power to deliver a foal out of 
Purgatory, but not cut of hell. | 

97. A gentieman being at dinner at a friend's houſe, 
the firſt thing that came upob the table was a dith of whi- 
tinge, and one being upon his plate, he found it ſtink ſo 
much, that he could rot eat a bit of it ; but he Jaid his 
mouth down to the f.fh, as if he was whiſpering to it, and 
then took up the plate, and put it to his own ear. The 


. gentleman, at whoſe table he was, enquiring into the 


meaning, he told him, That be bad a brother loft at fea 
al out a fortmight age, and he was aſking that fiſh if be 
knew any thing of him: And what anſwer made he, ſaid 
the gentleman ? He 70/4 me, replied the other, that be 
eould pine no accrunt of him, for he had not been at ſea 
#{c/e three weeks. b 

I would not have any of my readers apply this ſtory as 
an unfortunate gentleman did once, who the next day 
after he had firft heard it, was whiſpering a ſtinkiug ramp 
of beef, at a friend's houſe. 

98. A certain author was telling George Sewel, that a 
pailage he found fault with in ” poem might be _— 

3 a 
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and that he thought it a metaphor : Ii is ſuch a one then, 
{aid the doctor, as truly I never met a-fore. 

99. Two Oxford ſcholars meeting on the road with a 
Vorkſhire oſtler, they fell to bantering him, and told the 
fellow that they would prove him to be a Horſe, or an 
aſs, Well, ſaid the oftler, and I can prove your ſaddle 
to be a mule. A mule! cry'd one of them, how can that 
| be? Becauſe, ſaid the oſtler, it is ſomething between a 

horſe and an als. | 
| | 100. An Engliſh gentleman happening to be in Breck- 
nockſhire, uſed ſometimes to divert himſelf with ſhooting; 
but being ſuſpected not to be qualified by one of the little 

Welch juſtices, his worthip told him, That unleſs he could 

produce his qualification, he ſhould not allow him to ſhoot 

there, and he had zvo little manors. Yes, Sir, ſaid the 

Engliſhman, any body may perceive that. Perceive what? 

cried the Welchman : That you have too little manners, 

faid the other. | 

101. The chaplain's boy of a man of war, being ſent 

out of his own ſhip of an errard to another, the two boys 

were conferring notes about their manner of living: How 
often, ſaid one, do you go to prayers now? Why, anſwered 
the other, in caſe of a form, or the apprehenſion of any 
danger from the enemy: Ay, faid the firſt, there's ſome - 
ſenſe in that; but my maiter makes us go to prayers when 

_— is no more occaſion for it, than for my leaping over- 

oard, 

102. Not much unlike this ſtory is one a midſhipman 
told one night, in company with my dear friend Joe Miller 
and myſelf ; who ſaid, That being once in great danger at 
ſea, every body was obſerved to be upon their knees but 
one man, who being called upon to come with the reſt to 

prayers : Not J, ſaid he, it is your bu/ine/5 to take care of 
the foip, I'm but a paſſenger. 

103. Three or four roguiſh ſcholars walking out one day 
from the univerſity of Oxford, efpy'd a poor fellow near 
Abingdon, aſleep in a ditch, with an aſs by him laden with 
earthen ware, holding the bridle in his hand; ſays one of 
the ſcholars to the reſt, If you will aſſiſt me, I'll help you 
to a little money, for you know we are bare at preſent : No 
doubt of it they were not long conſenting : Why then, ſaid 
he, we'll go and ſell this old fellow's aſs at Abingdon; for 
you know the fair is to-morrow, and we ſhall meet with 

chap- 
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chapmen enough; therefore, do you take the panniers fr, 
and put them upon my back, and that bridle over my head, 
and then lead the aſs to market, and let me alone with 
the old man. This being done accordingly, in a little time 
after the poor man waking, was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee 
his aſs thus metamorphoſed : Oh! for God's ſake, ſaid the 
ſcholar, take this bridle out of my mouth, and this load 
from my back. Zoons, how came you here, replied the 
old man ? Why, ſaid he, my father, who is a necromancer, 
upon an idle thing I did to diſoblige him, transformed me 
into an afs; but now his heart has relented, and I am come 
to my own ſhape again, I beg you will let me go home 
and thank him: By all means, ſaid the crockery mer- 
chant, I do not deſire to have any thing to do with con- 
juration; and ſo ſet the ſcholar at liberty, who went di- 
rectly to his comrades, that by this time were making 
merry with the money they had ſold the aſs for: But the 
old fellow was forced to go the next day to ſeek for a new 
one in the fair, and after having looked on ſeveral, his 
own was ſhewn him for a very good one: OG. o ſaid 
he, avhat ! hade he and his father quarrelled again al- 
ready? No, no, ['ll have nothing to ſay to him. : 
104, A certain lady at Whitehall, of great quality, but 
very little modeſty, having ſent for a linen-draper to 
bring her ſome Holland.; as ſoon as the young fellow en- 
tered the room, O Sir, faid ſhe, I find you're a man fit 
for buſineſs, for you no ſooner loc a lady in the face, but 
you've the yard in one hand, and are lifting up the linen 
evith the other. fe 
105, A country farmer going croſs his grounds in the 
duſk of the evening, eſpy'd a. young fellow and laſs very 
buſy near a five-bar gate, in one of his fields, and cæl- 
ling to them to know what they were about, ſaid the 
young man, No harm, farmer, wwe are only going to 
prOp-a-gate. 
106. King Charles II. being prevailed upon by one of 


his courtiers to knight a very worthleſs fellow, of a mean 


aſpect; when he was going to lay the ſword upon his 
ſhoulder, the new knight drew a little back, and hung 
down his head, as out of countenance ? Don't be aſpam d, 
faid the king, „is [have moſt reaſon to be aſham'd. 

107. King Henry VIII. deſigning to fend a nobleman 


on an embaſly to Francis I. at a very dangerous junctute, 
| | | he 
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he begged to be excus'd, ſaying ſach a threatening meſſage 
to ſo hot a prince as Francis I. might go near to colt him his 
life, Fear not, ſaid old Harry, if the French king ſhouſd 
offer to take away your life, | would revenge you by ta- 
king off the heads of many Frenchmen now in my power. 
But of ali theſe heads, replied the nobleman, there may not 
be one to fit my ſhoulders. | 

108, A prince laughing at one of his coartiers, whom 
he had employ'd in ſeveral embaſſies, told him, He look'd 
hike an owl. I lugo not, anfwer'd the courtier, ar 
I look le; but this I tab, that T hawe had the hontur 
Several times to repreſent your majeſty's perſon. 

1c. A coamry fellow, who was jutt come to Lon- 

don, gaping about in every ſhop he came to, at Jaſt 
Jook'd into a {crivener's, where ſeeing only one man fit- 
ring at a def, he could not imagine what commodity was 
fold there; but calling to the clerk, Pray, Sir, ſaid he, what 
do you fell here ? Logperbeads, crird the other. Do you ? 
anſwer'd the cuntryman, Egad ren you've a ſfecial trade, 
for J fee you hade bat one left. | 

110. Manners, Who was himſelf but lately made earl 
of Rutland, told Sir Thomas More, He was too much 
dated by his preferment ; that he verify d the old proverb, 


Honores mutant M bret. 


No, my lord, ſaid Sir Thomas, the pun will do much 
better in Engliſh, | 


Honours change MANN ERS. 


111. A nobleman having choſen a very illiterate perſon 
for his library-keeper, ove ſaid It abas Hike à Crraglio, 
Keep by an eunuch. 

112. When Sir Cloudeſly Shovel ſet out on his laſt ex- 
Rm there was a form of prayer compoſed by the arch- 

ſhop of Canterbury, for the ſucceſs of the fleet, in which 
his grace made uſe of this unlucky expreſſion, That he beg- 
ged God would be a rock of defence to the fleet; which oc- 
cafioned the following lines to be made upon the monu- 
ment ſet up for him in Weſtminfter- Abbey, he being caft 
away in that expedition, on the rocks called, The Bop 
und his Clerks: | p 
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As Lambeth pray'd, ſuch was the dire event, 
Elſe had we wanted now this monument; 
That God unto our fleet would be a rock, 
Nor did kind Heav'n the wiſe petition mock : 
Fo what the Metropolitan aid then, 
The Biſhop and his Clerks reh'd, Amen. 


113. A poor dirty ſhoe-boy going into a church, one 
Sunday evening, and ſeeing the pariſh boys ſtanding in a 
row upon a bench to be catechized, he gets up himſelf, 
and ſtands in the very firft place; ſo the parſon of courſe 
beginning with him, aſked him, //hat is your name? 
Rugged and Tough, anſwer'd he; Who gave you that 
name lays Domine : Why the boys in our alley, reply d 
poor Rugged and Tough, the Lord d—mn em. 

114. A mayor of Yarmouth, in ancient times, being by 
his office a juſtice of the peace, and one who was willing 
to diſpenſe the laws wiſely, tho' he could hardly read, got 
him the ſtatute- book, where firding à law againſt Fring a 
beacon, or cauſing any beacon to be fir'd, after nine of the 
clock at night; the poor man read it, frying bacon, or 
cauſing any bacon to be fry'd; and accordingly went out 
the next night upon the cent, and being directed by his 
noſe to the carrier's houſe, he fourd the man and his wife 
both frying bacon, the huſband holding the pan while the 
wife turn'd it: Being thus caught in the fact, and hav- 
ing nothing to ſay for themſelves, his worſhip committed 
them both to jail, without bail or mainprize. 

115. The late facetious Mr. Spiller, being at the rehear- 
ſal, on a Saturday morning, the time when the actors are 
uſually paid, was aſking another, Whether Mr. Wood, the 
treaſurer of the houſe, had any thing to ſay to them that 
morning: No, faith, Jemmy, replied the other, I'm afraid 
there's no co/e, which is a cant word for money. By 
G—4, ſaid Spiller, if there's no cole, aue muſt burn Wood. 

116. A witty knave coming into a lace- ſhop upon Lud- 
gate-Iill, ſaid, He had occaſion for a ſmall quantity of 
very fine lace, and having pitched upon that he bked, 
aſk'd the woman of the thop, how much ſhe would have 
for as much as would reach from one of his ears to the 
other, and meaſure which way the pleaſed, either over his 
head, or under his chin: After ſome words they agreed, * 

| "* lp 
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paid the money down, and began to mealure, ſaying, One 
of my ears is eve, and the other is nated ro the pillory in 
Briſtol, therefore I fear you brave not enough to make goed 
yeur bargain; hover, 19vill rake this piece in part, and 
deſire you will provide the refl with all expedition. * 

117. A prodigal gellant, whoſe penurwos mother be- 
ing lately dead, and had left him a plentiful eſtate, one 
day being vpon his frolicks, quarrelled with his coach- 
man, and faid, You u⁰ ] /on of a whore, IH kick you 
into Hell. Wil you, reply'd the coachman, hen <vhen 1 
cone there I' rell your mother Vow extrevagantly you are 
Spending your off ate upon earth. 

118. A Venetian ambaſſador going to the court of Rome, 
paſſed through Florence, where be went to pay his reſpects 
to the late duke of Tuſcany. The duke complaining to 
him of the ambaffador the ſtate of Venice had fent him, 
as a man very unworthy of his public character, Jour ug. 
tefs, fard be, muſt not wonder at it; for we haut many iale 
pates ut Venice. $0 lat we, reply'd the duke, in Florence, 
tu wwe unt ſend them to ticert on public affertry, | 

119. A border aſking alms ender the name of a poor 
ſcholar, a gentleman to whom ke apply'd himſelf, aſked 
him a queſtion in Latin. Ihe fellow ſhaking his head, 

ſaid, He did not anderftand him: Why, ſaid the gentle- 
man, did not you ſay you were a poor ſcholar ? Ji, re- 
— the other, à poor one i nureu, Sir, for 1 do hot unatr- 
ni one word of Latin. ; 

120. A parfoh pretiching a tireſome fermon on H appi- 
neh, or Bliſ,; when he had done, aigentieman told him, 
he bad forgot one fort of happineſs: #appy are they that 
did not bear your fermhon. | 

121. A lady's age happening to be queſtion'd, fhe 
affirm'd ſhe Was but Ferry, and cali'd upon a gentleman, 
who was in company, for his opinion: Coufin, 1a:d ſhe, 

do you believe 1 am in the right, when 1 ſay I am but 
forty ? Jam fare, madam, reply'd he, I ought not to diſ- 
pate it; for J have conttantly heard you {ay fo for above 
theſe ren yonry, | 

122, It being prov'd on a trial at Guild Hall, that a 
men's name was really Inch, who pretended it was Lanch, 
7 /oe, ſaid the judge, the ola proverb is werified in this 
mam, who being alicaved an Inch has taten an L. 

| 123. A 
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123. A certain perſon came to a cardinal in Rome, and 
told him, hat he had brought his eminence a dainty 
white pa, but he fell lame by the way: Why then, 
ſaid the cardinal ro him, I'll tell thee what thou ſhalt do; 
go to ſuch a catdiual, and ſuch a one, naming half a do- 
zen, and tell them the ſame ; and ſo as thy horſe, if it had 
been ſound, could hive pleaſed but one, With this /ame horſe 
thou ſhalt pleaſe half a dozen. 

124. The emperor Auguſtus being ſhewn a young Gre- 
cian, who very much reſembled him, aſked the young 
man, if his ziother had not been at Rome? No, Sir, an- 
ſwered the Grecian, but my father has. | 

125. Cato, the cenſor, being aſc'd, How it came to paſs, 
that he had no ſtatue erected for him, who had fo well 
deſerved of the common-wealta ? I had rather, faid he, 
have this queſt ion afl:'d, than VMhy I had one? | 

126. A lady coming into a room haſtily, with her Man- 
tua bruſh'd down a — fiddle, that lay on a chair, 
and broke it; upon which, a gentleman that was preſent, 
burſt into tais exclamation fiom Virgil: 


Mantua va miſeræ nimitm vicina Cremona, 
Ah 1 miſerable Mantua, too near a neighbour to Cremona. 


127. George Ch—n, who was always accounted a very 
blunt ſpeaker, aſking a young lady, one day, Whit it was 
o'clock ? She told him her watch Had: I don't aner at 
that, madam, ſaid he, when it is ſo near your —=. 

128. A modeſt gentlewoman being compelled by her 
mother to accuſe her huſband of inſufficiency, aud being 
in the court, ſhe humbly defired of the judge, that the 
might write her mind, and not be obliged to ſpeak. ir, 
for modeſty's ſake : The judge gave her that liberty, and 
the clerk was immediately ordered to give her pen, ink, 
and paper; whereupon ſhe took the pen without dipping 
it into the ink, and made as if ſhe would write. Says the 
cierk to her, madam, there's no ink in your pen. Truly, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, that's juſt my caſe, and therefore I need nat 

explain myſelf any further. 
1129. A lieutevant-colonel to one of the Irihh regiments 
in the French ſervice, being diſpatched by the duke of 
Berwick, from Fort-Keil, to the king of France, with a 
complaint relating to ſome irregularities that had happen. d 
| 2 
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in the regiment; his majeſty, with ſome emotion of mind, 
told him, that the Iriſh troops gave him more-uneaſineſs 
than all his forces beſides. Sir, ſays the officer, all your 
majefly's enemies make the ſame complaint. 

130. Mr. G—n, the ſurgeon, being ſent for to a gen- 
tleman who had juſt received a flight wound in a rencoun- 
ter, gave orders to his ſervant to go home with all haſte 
imaginable. and fetch a certain plaitter ; the patient turn- 
ing a little pale, Lord, Sir, ſaid he, I hope there is no 
danger? Tes, indeed is there, anſwered the ſurgeon, for if 
the fellow don't ſet up a good pair of heels, the wound will 


Heal before he returns. 
131. Not many years ago, a certain temporal peer hav- 


ing, in a moſt pathetic and elegant ſpeech, expoſed the vices 


and irregularities of the clergy, and vindicated the gentle- 
men of the army from ſome imputations unjuſtly thrown 
upon them: A prelate, irritated at the nature, as well as at 


the length of the ſpeech, deſired to know when the noble 


lord would leave off preaching ? The other anſwer'd, The 
wery day he was made a biſhop. 

132. It chanced that a me:ichant ſhip was fo violently 
toſſed in a ſtorm at ſen, that all, deſpairing of ſafety, be- 
took themſelves to prayer, ſaving one mariner, who was 
ever wiſhing to ſce two ſlars: Oh! ſaid he, that I could 
ſee two ſtars, or but one of the two ; and of theſe words 
he made ſo frequent repetition, that diſturbing the medi- 
rations of the reſt, at length one aſked him, what two 
ſtars, or what one ſtar he meant? To whom he replyed, 
O! that I could ſee the Star in Cheafſide, or the Star in 
Coleman-Street, I care not which. 

133. A country fellow ſubpcena'd for a witneſs upon a 
trial on an action for defamation ; he being ſworn, the 
judge bade him repeat the very ſame words he had heard 
ſpoken : The fellow was loth to ſpeak, and humm'd and 
haw'd for a good ſpace ; but being urged by the judge, he 
at laſt ſpoke: My lord, ſaid he, you're a cuckold: Ihe 
judge, ſeeing the people begin to laugh, call'd to him, 
and bad him ſpeak to the jury, there avere tavelwe of them. 

134. A courtier, who was a confidant in the amours of 
Henry IV. of France, obtained a grant from the king, 
for the diſpatch whereof he apply d himſelf to the lord 
high chancellor ; who finding ſome obſtacle in it, the 
courtier {till inſiſted upon it, and would not allow of any 
7 unpe⸗ 
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impediment. Que chacun ſe mele de fon metier, ſaid the 
chancellor to him; that is, Let every one meddle with his 
own buſineſs. The courtier imagining he reflected upon 
him for his pimping : My employment, ſaid he, is ſuch, 
that if the king was twenty years younger, I would not 
exchange it for three of your's. 3 

133. A young fellow in the country, after having an 
affair with a girl in the neighbourhood, cried, What ſhall 
we do, Beſs, if you prove with child? Oh] very well, ſaid 
ſhe, for I'm to be married tomorrow. | | 

136. A gentleman ſaying one day at table, that he 
could not endure a breaſt of mutton: You ſaid ſo the 
other day, cried another, of a breaſt of veal. Very true, 
anſwered the firſt, I do not love the breaſt of any thiug 
but of a woman, and that goes againſt my. fomach. 

137. A gentleman in the country having the misfor- 
tune to have his wife hang herſelf on an apple-tree, a 
neighbour of his came to him, and begged he would give 
him a cyon of that tree, that he might graft it upon one 
in his own orchard ; For who knows, ſaid he, but it may 
bear the ſame fruit ? 

138. A gentlewoman who thought her ſervants always 
cheated her when they went to Billingſgate to buy fiſh, 
was reſolved to go thither one day herſelf ; and aſking the 
price of ſome fiſh, which ſhe thought too dear, ſhe bid the 
fiſh-wife about half what ſhe aſk'd. Lord, madam, ſaid 
the woman, I muſt have ſtole it to ſell it at that price; but 
you ſhall have it, if you will tell me what you do to make 
your hands look fo white. Nothing, good woman, an- 
ſwered the gentlewoman, but wear dog-ſtin gloves, D— 
von for a lying b—h, replied another, my * er has worn 
dog-ſkin breeches theſe ten years, and his — is as brown 
@s a nutmeg. 

139. Dr. Heylin, a noted author, eſpecially for his C/ 
mography, happening one day to loſe his way going to 
Oxford, in the foreſt of Whichwood, being then atcended 
by one of his brother's men, the man earneſtly entreated 
him to lead the way; but the doctor telling him he did 
not know it: How ! ſaid the fellow, that's wery ſtrange, 
that you who have made a book of the whole world, cannot 
find the way of this little wood. [3 

140. Monſieur Vaugelas having obtained a penſion from 
the French king, by the intereſt of cardinal Richlieu, the 
| D cardina! 
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cardinal told him, he hoped he would not forget the word 
penfion in his dictionary. No, my lord, ſaid Vaugelas, nor 
the word gratitude. 

141. A melting ſermon being preach'd in a country 
church, all fell a weeping but one man, who being aik'd, 
Why he did not weep with the reſt? OS ſaid he, 7 belong 
to another pariſh. 

142. A gentlewoman growing big with child, who had 
two gallants, one of them with a wooden leg, the queſtion 
was put, which of the two ſhould father the child? He 
who had the wooden leg offer'd to decide it thus; I the 
child, ſays he, comes into the world with a Wooden leg, 4 
will father it, if nat, it muſi be yours. 

143. A gentleman who had been out a ſhootivg, brought 
home a ſmall bird with him, and having an Iriſh ſervant, 
he aſk'd him if be had ſhot that little bud ? Yes, he told 
him. Arrab ! by my fhoul, honey, reply'd the Tris man, it 
wwas not worth powder and ſpot ; for this little thing wou'd 
have died in the fall. 

144. The ſame Iriſhman being at a tavern where the 
cook was dreſſing ſome carp, he oblery'd that ſome of the 
fiſh mov'd after they were gutted and put in the pan, which 
vety much ſurpriſing Teague; Vell now, faith, ſaid he, of 
all the Chriſtian creatures ; that ever J ſaw, this ſame ca? 7 
avill live the longeſt after it is daa. 

145. A gentleman happening to turn up againſt a, houſe 
to make water, did not ſce two young ladics looking out 
of a window cloſe by, til] he heard them gigling; then 
look ing towards them, he ac d, What made them ſo merry? 
Oh! Lord, ſaid one of them, a a very little thing wül make 
us laugh. | 

146. A de hearing a arſon preach upon the 
ſtory of the children being devoured by the two be bears 
— revil'd the old man, and not much liking bis fei mon, 
ſome time after ſeeing the ſame parſon come into the pulpit 
to preach at another church, OH, ob! ſaid he, ava are 
you here with your bears again | | 

147. A young fellow riding down a ſteep hill, and Goubt- 
ing che foot of it was boggiſh, call'd out to a clown that was 
diichivg, and ſx d him if it was hard at the bottom. Ay, 
anſwer'd the countty man, it is hard enough at the bottom, 
Pl warrant you: But in half a dozen ſteps the horſe funk 


up tg, the faddle ſkuts, Which made the young Wie 
whip, 
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whip, ſpur, curſe, and ſwear. Why thou whoreſon raſca 1. 
faid he to the ditcher, didſt thou not tell me it was hard 2 
the bottom? Ay, replied the other, bu? yo are not balf 
avay to the Bottom yet. 

148. It was ſaid of one that remember'd every thing 
that he lent, but nothing that he borrow'd, that he had loſt 
half his memory. h 

149. One peaking of 778 Oats; , ſaid, he was a villa! 
in grain, and deſerv'd to be well threſp'd. 

150. It was ſaid of Henry Duke of Gaile, that he was 
the greateſt uſurer in all France, for he turn'd all his eſtate 
into obligations; meaning he had ſold and mortgag'd his 
patrimony, to make preſents to other men. 

151. An Engliſhman and a Welchman diſputing in whoſe 
country was the beſt living ; faid the Welchman, There 
is ſuch noble houſe. keeping in Wales, that I have known 
above a dozen cooks employ'd at one wedding dinner. Ay, 
anſwer'd the Englithman, that was becauſe every man 
ton ed his nun cheeſe. 

ze. he late Sir Godfrey Keller had always a great 
contempt, 1 will not pretend to ſay how juſtly, for Jervais 
the pamier ; and being one day about twenty miles from 
London, one of his ſervants told him at dinner, That there 
WOM. Jervais come that day into the ſi.me town with a 
coach and four. Ay, ſaid Sir Godfrey, if his horſes draw 
no better than binſelf, they'll never carry him to town 
again. 

152, dome women peaking of the pains of child-birth, 
For my part, {aid one of them, it is lets troubie io me, 
than to fwallow a poach'd egg; Then ſure, midam, an- 
{we'd another, your hot is very narrow 

154 A gentieman aſk'd Nanny Rochford, Why the 
Ihigs, in their mourning for queen Anne, all wore fil 
ſtockings ? Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, the Tories avere worlled. 

155. A counſellor pleading at the bar” with ſpectacles 
on, who was blind with one eye, ſaid he would produce 
nothing but what was ad rem. hen, ſaid one uf the 
en party, you muſt take out one of the glasses of ycur 
. — euhich I am fare is of n0 uſe. 

159. The famous Tom Thynne, who was very remarks 
able for his good houſekeeping and hoſpitality, ſtanding 
one day at his gate in the country, a beggar coming up 


to him, cry'd, he begg'd his worſhip Would give him a 
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mug of his ſmall beer. V y, how now, ſaid he, what 
times are theſe, when beggars muſt be chooſers ! I ſay, bring 
this fellow a mug of ſirong beer. 

157. It was ſaid of a perſon, who always eat at other 
people's tables, and was a great railer, 'I hat he never 
open'd his mouth but to ſomebody's coſt. ' 

158, Pope Sixtus Quintus, who was a poor man's ſon, 
and his father's houſe ill thatch'd, ſo that the ſun came in 
at many places of it, would himſelf make a jeſt of his 
birth, and ſay, That he was nato di caſa illuſtre, ſon of an 
illuſtrious houſe. | 

159. Diogenes begging, as was the cuſtom among many 
philoſophers, aſk'd a prodigal man for more than any one 
elſe; whereupon one ſaid to him, I ſee your buſineſs, that 
«4: ben you find a liberal mind, you will make the moſt of him. 
No, ſaid Diogenes, but I mean to beg of the reſt again. 

160. A gentleman ſpeaking of his ſervant, ſaid, I be- 
lieve I command more than any man; for befare my ſervant 
will obey me in any thing, I muſt command him ten times 
ever, 

161, A poor fellow who was carrying to execution, had 

a reprieve juſt as he came to the gallows, and was carried 
back by a ſheriff's officer, who told him he was a happy 
fellow, and aſk'd him, if he knew nothing of the reprieve 
before-hand ? No, reply'd the fellow, nor thong lt any more 
of at, than I did of my & ing. day. 
162. A Spaniſh lady reading in a French romance, a 
long converſation between two lovers; What a deal of wit, 
{aid ſhe, 7s here thrown away, when two lovers are got 
together by themſelves, and nobody by. 

163. Iwo very hopeit gentlemen, who dealt in brooms, 
meeting one day in the ſtreet, one aſk'd the other, How 

the devil he could afford to under-ſell him every where as 
he did, when he ſtole the ſuf, and made the brooms him- 
ſelf? Why, you filly dog, anſwered the other, / fleal them 
ready made. | 

164. An Iriſhman, admiring the ſtately fabrick of St. 
Paul's, afk'd, whether it was made in Englana, or brougbt 

from beyond ſca? 

165. Fabricius, the Roman conſul, ſhew'd a great noble- 
neſs of mind, when the phyſician of king Pytrhus made 
him a propoſal to poiſon his maſter, by ſending the phy ſi- 
cian back to Pyrrhus, with theſe men. orable words ; Learn, 

O King, 
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O king, to make better choice both of thy friends and of thy 
ves. 

166. A lady who had generally a pretty many intrigues 
upon her hands, not liking her brother's extravagant paſ- 
fion for play, aſked him, when he deſigned to leave ot 
gaming? When you cea/' loving, ſaid he; Then, replicd the 
lady, you are like to continue a gamer as long as you live, 

167. A ſoldier was bragging before Julius Cæſar of the 
wounds he had received in his face. Cæſar, knowing him 
to be a coward, told him, He had beft jake heed the next 
time he ran aabay, how he looked back. 

168. The Trojans ſending ambaſſ:dors to condole with 
Tiberius, upon the death of his father-in-law At uguſtus, it 
was ſo long after, that the emperor hardly thought it a 
compliment; but told them he was likewiſe forry, that 
they had Joſt ſo valiant a knight as Hector, who was ſlain 
above a thouſand years before. 


169. Cato Major uſed to ſ1y, That wiſe men learnt more | 


from fools, than fools from wiſe men. 

170. A braggadocia chancing, upon an occaſion, to run 
away full ſpeed, was aſked by one, What was become of 
that courage he uſed ſo much to talk of? Jt zs got, {aid he, 


all into my heels. | 
17!. Somebody aſked my lord Bacon what he thought 


of poets ? Why, faid he, I think them the very beft writers 


next to thoſe who write in proſe. 

172. A profligate young nobleman, being in company 
with ſome ſober people, deſired leave to toatt the devil. 
The gentleman, who ſat next to him, ſaid, He bad 79 
objeAion to any of his tordfoip's friends. 

173. A Scotſman was very augry with an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, who he ſaid had abuſed him, and called him, Fal 


Scot. Indaced, ſaid the Fnglitiman, 1 Jail no ſuch thing, 


but that you wwere a true Seer. 


174. Curll, the bookſeller, being under examination at 


the bar of the ge of lords, for publiſhing the Poſthu- 
mous Works of the late duke of Buckingham, without 
leave of the family, told their lordſhips in his Jefence, 
That if the duke was living, he was ſure hewwould readily 
pardon the offence. 

175. A gentleman ſaid of a young wench, who con- 


ſtantiy plied: about the Temple 8 if the had as much law 
ts 2 | in 
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in her head as ſhe had in her ail, ſhe would be one of the 
ableſt counſel in England. 

176. Mr. E-—Ill—5s, the painter, having finiſh'd a 
very good picture of Fig the prize-hghter, who had been 
f..mous in getting the better of ſeveral Iriſhmen of the ſame 
profeſſion, the piece was ſhewn to old Johnſon the player, 
who was told at the ſame time, that Mr. E-—ll —s de- 
ſigned to have a metzotinto print taken from it, but wanted 
a motto to be put under it. Then, ſaid old Johnſon, Il 
give you one; A Fig for the Iriſh. 

177. Some gentlemen going into a bawdy. houſe tavern 
at Charing Croſs, found great fault with the wine, and 
ſe ding for the maſter of the houſe, told him it was fad 
Huff, and very we. It may be ſo, laid he, for my trade 
don't depend upon the ſtrength of my ww-ne, but on that of 
my tables and chairs. | 

178. A gentleman coming to an Inn in Smithfield, and 
ſeeing the oſtler expert and tractable about the horſes, 
aſk'd how long he had liv'd there, and what countryman 
he was. J. Yerkfhire, ſaid the fellow, an ha lived ſixteen 
years here. 1 wonder, replied the gentleman, hat in /o 
long a time, ſo clever a fellow as you ſeem to be, have not 
come to be maſter of the inn yourſelf. Ap, anſwered the 
oſtler, but maiſter's Yerkſhire too. 

179. The late colonel Chartres reflecting on his ill life 
and character, told a certain nobleman, I hat if ſuch a 
thing as a good name was to be purchaſed, he would freely 
give 10,009 pounds for one. The nobleman ſaid, It would 
certainly be the worſt money he ever laid out in his liſe. 
Why ſo, ſaid the Honeſt colonel ? Becauſe, anſwered the 
lord, you would forfeit it again in leſs than a week. 

180. A ſeedy, poor, half-pay captain, who was much 
given to blabbing every thing he heard, was told, There 
was but one ſecret in the world he could keep, and that 
was, where he lodg d. | 

181. Jack'M n going one day into the apart- 
ments in St. James's, found a lady of his acquaintance 
ſitting in one of the windows, who very courteouſly aſk'd 
him to fit down by her, telling him there was a place. No, 
madam, ſaid he, I do not come to court for a place. 

If the gentle reader ſhould have a deſire to repeat this 
Rory, let him not make the ſame blunder that a certain 

| Engliſh- 
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Engliſh-Iriſh ſooliſh lord did, who made the lady zfk Jack 


to fit down by her, telling him there was room. 


182. A certain lady of quality ſending her Iriſh footman 


to fetch home a pair of new ſtays, ſtrictly charged him to 
take coach if it rained, for fear of wetting them: But a 
you! ſhower of fain falling, the fellow returned with the 
ays dropping wet; and being ſeverely reprimanded for 
not doing as he was ordered, he ſaid, he had obeyed his 
orders. How then, anſwered the lady, could the ilays be 
wet, if you took them into the coach with you ? No, re- 
plied honeſt Teague, I know my place better, I did not go 
into the coach, but rode behind, as I always uſed to db. 

183. Tom Warner, the late publiſher of news papers 
and pamphlets, being very near his end, a gentlewoman 
in the neighbourhood ſending her maid to enqui:e how he 
did, he bid the girl tell her miſtreſs, That he hop'd he was 
going to the New Jeruſalem. Ay, dear Sir, ſaid lhe, [dare 
ay the air of Mington would do you more good. 

184. A perſon id, The Scotch were certainly the belt 
trained up for ſoldiers of any people in the world ; for they 
began to handle their arms almoſt as ſoon as they were 
born. | 

185. A woman once proſecuted a gentleman for a rape : 
Upon the trial, the judge aſked her if ſhe made any reſiſt- 
ance. 7 cry'd out, an pleaſe you, my lord. Ay, ſaid one 
of the witneſſes, but that was nine months after. 

186. A young lady, who had been married but a ſhort 
time, ſeeing her huſband going to riſe pretty early in the 
morning, ſaid, What, my dear, are you getting up already? 
Pray lie a little longer and reſt yourſelf. No, my dear, te- 
plied the huſband, JI get up and reſt myſelf. | 

187. The deputies of Rochelle attending to ſpeak with 
Henry the Fourth of France, met with a phyſician who had 
renounced the Proteſtant religion, and embraced the Popiſh 
communion, whom they began to revile moſt grievoully, 
The king hearing of it, told the deputies, he adviſed them 
to change their religion too; For it is a dangerous /ymptom, 


ſaid he, that your religion is not long lid d, when a phyſi- 


cian has given it over. 

188, A Weltminſter juſtice taking coach in the city, and 
being ſet down atYoung Man'sCoffee-houſe, Charing Croſs, 
the driver demanded eighteen pence as his fare. The juſ- 
tice aſk d him, if he would ſwear that the ground came 

/ to 
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to the money. The man ſaid, He would take his oath on't. 
Ihe juſtice replied, Friend, Im a magiſtrate; and pulling 
the book out of his pocket, adminiſtred the oath, and then 
gave the fellow his {ix-pence, ſaying, He muſt reſerve the 
filling to bimſelf for the affidavit. | | 
189. A country man paſhng along the Strand, ſaw a coach 
over-turned, and aſking what the matter was, he was told, 
That three or four members of parliament were over- 
turned in that coach. Oh, ſays he, there let them be, 
my father always adviſed me not to meddle with ſtate 
affairs. 30) Ss 
190. One ſaying that Mr. Dennis was an excellent critic, 
was anſwered, That indeed his writings were much to be 
valued ; for that by his criticiſm he taught men how to 
write well; and by his poetry ſhew'd them what it was to 
write ill ; ſo that the world was ſure to edify by him. 
191. The late earl of S--—— kept an Iriſh footman, 
who, perhaps, was as expert in making bulls as the moſt 
learned of his countrymen, My lord having ſent him. 
one day with a preſent to a certain judge, the judge in 
return ſent my lord half a dozen live partridges with a 
letter; the partridges fluttering in the baſket upon Teague's 
back, as he was carrying them home, he ſet down the 
baſket, and opened the lid of it to quiet them, whereupon 
they all flew away. Oh! the devil burn ye, ſaid he, I am 
glad you are gone; but when he came home, and my lord 
had read the letter, Why, Teague, ſaid my lord, 1 find 
there are half a dozen partridges in the letter ; Now, 
arrah, dear honey, ſaid Teague, I am glad you have 
found them in the Jetter, for they are all 4% out of the 
baſket, | | 
192. The ſame nobleman going out one day, called 
Teague to the fide of his chariot, and bade him e Mr, 
Such-a-one, if he came, that e ſhould be at home at din- 
ner. But when my lord s got ac:ofs the tquare in which 
he lived, Teague came puthg after him, and calling to 
the coachman to ftop ; upon Wh. n nv cord, pulung the 
firing, defied to know what league wanted; My lord, 
ſaid he, you bade me te +, duch-a-one, if he came, that 
you would dine at home; bu e what muſt 1 ſay if be don't 
come & 
193. A drunken tc ow ca rying his wife*; Bible to 
pawn for a quaitern of gin to the ale-houſe, rhe 
| . of 
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of the houſe refuſed to take it. What a pox, ſaid the 
fellow, will neither my own word nor the word of God 
paſs with you? | | 

194. A certain juſtice of the peace, that was not far from 
Clerkenwell, in the firſt year of king _— I. when the 
fellow, whom he hired to officiate as his clerk, was reading 
a mittimus to him, coming to Anno Domini 1714, How 
now, ſaid he with ſome warmth, and why not Georgio 
Domini? ſure you forgot yourſelf flrangely. 

195. A littie daſtardly half-witted ſquire being once 
ſurprized by his rival in his miſtreſo's chamber, of whom 
he was ſorely afraid, defired, for God's ſake, to be con- 
cealed ; but there being nocloſet or bed in the room, nor, 
indeed, any place proper to hold him, but an Indian cheſt 
the lady put her cloaths in, they lock'd him in there. 
His man being in the ſame danger with himſelf, ſaid, ra. 
ther than fail, he would creep under the maid's petticoats, 
Oh, you filly dog, ſays his maſter, that's the commoneſt place 
in the houſe. | 

196. The lord N—th and G—y, when Mrs. Rogers 
the actreſs was young and handſome, uſed to dangle after 
her ; and one night being behind the ſcenes, ſtanding with 
his arms folded in the poſture of a deſponding lover, aſk'd 
her, with a ſigh, What was a cure for love? Your lord- 
hip, (aid ſhe ; the beſt in the world. 

197. A young fellow praiſing his miſtreſs before a very 
amorous acquaintance of his, after having run through 
moſt of her charms, he came at length to her majeſtic 
gait, fine air, and delicate ſlender wailt : Hold, ſays his 
triend, go no lower, if you love me. But by your leave, 

| ſays the other, / hope to go loawer if /be loves me. 
1 198. The old lord Strangford taking a bottle with the 
porn of the pariſh, was. commending his own wine: 
ere, doctor, ſaid he, I can ſend a couple of ho- ho- 
hounds to Fra- Fra-France (for his lordſhip had a great impe- 
diment in his ſpeech) and have a ho-ho-hogs-head of wine 
for them: What do you ſay to that, doctor? Why, replied 
he, I ſay, that your lordſhip his your wine deg cheap. 
199. Ineighty-eight, wien queen Elizabeth went from 
Temple-Bar along Fleet-ftreet on {ome proceſſion, the law 
yers were ranged on one fide of the way, and the citizens 
on the other; ſays the lord Bacon, then a ſtudent, to a law- 
yer that Rood next to him, Do but obſerve the courtiers; 
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if they loxw firſt to the citizens, they are in debt: If to us, 
they are in law. 

200. Some gentlemen having a hare for ſupper at a ta- 


-vern, the cook, inſtead of a pudding, had crammed the 


belly full of thyme, but had not above half roaſted the hare, 
the legs being almoſt raw; which one of the company ob- 
ſerving, ſaid, There was too much thyme (time) in the 
belly, and too little in the legs. | 

201. Two countrymen, who had never ſeen a Play in 
their lives, nor had any notion of it, went to the theatre 
in Drury-Lane, when they placed themſelves ſnug in the 
corner of the middle-gallery ; the firſt muſic played, which 
they. liked well enough ; then the ſecond and third, to 
their great ſatisfaQtion: At length the curtain drew vp, 


and three or four actors entered to begin the Play; upon 
-which one of the countrymen cried to the other, Come, 


Hodge, let's be going, ma hap the gentlemen are taiking 
about buſineſs. 

202. Two inſeparable comrades in the guards in Flan- 
ders, had every thing in common between them. One of 
them being an extravagant fellow, and upfit to be truſted 
with money, the other was always purſe bearer, which 


yet he gained little by, for the former would at night fre- 


quently pick his pocket to the laſt ſtiver ; to prevent which, 


he bethought himſelf of a ſtratagem; and coming among 


his companions tke next day, he told them he had bit his 
comrade. Ay, hoxw? ſaid they. My, replied he, I hid 


my money in his own pocket laſt night, and I am ſure he 


ewould never look for it there. ; 

203. The famous Sir George Rooke, when he was a 
captain of marines, was quartered at a village where he bu- 
ried a pretty many of his men; at length the parſon re- 
faſed ro perform the ceremony of their interment any 
more, unleſs he was paid for it; which being told captain 
Rooke, he ordered fix men of his company to carry the 
corpſe of the ſoldier then dead, and lay him upon the par- 


ſon's hall-table. This fo embarraſſed the pricit, that he 


ſent the captain word, V he would fetch the men away, 
he wwould bury him and all his company for nothing. 

204. A revereid and charitable divine, tor the benefit 
of the country where he reſided, cauſed a large cauſeway 
to be begun: And as he was one day overlooking the 
work, a certain nobleman came by; Hell, do&or, ſaid he, 


for 
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For ail your great pains and charity, I don't take this to be 
le highway to Firaven. Very true, my lord, replied the 
doctor, for if it had, 1 ſhould hade wondered to have met 
your lordfaip here. 

205. Io Jeſuits having packed together an innume- 
rable parcel of miraculous lies, a perſon who heard.them, 
without taking upon him to contradict them, told them 
one of his own; That at St. Alban's there was a itone 
ciſtern, in which water was always preſerved for the uſe of 
that ſaint; and that ever lince, if a ſwine ſhould eat out 
of it, he would inſtantly die. Ihe Jeſuits hugging theme 
ſelves at the ſtory, ſet out the next day to St. Alban's, 
where they found . themſelves miſerably deceived. On 
their retura, they upbraided the perſon with telling them 
ſo monſtrous a ſtory. Look ye there now, ſaid he, you told 
me a hundred lies other night, and 1 had more breeding 
than to contradict you ; I told you but one, and you have rid 
twventy miles o confute me, which is Viry uncivil, 

205. A Welſhmaa and an Englihman vapouring one 
day at the fruitfulneſs of their countites, the Engliſhman 
ſaid, There was a cloſe near the town where he was born, 
which was ſo very fertile, that if a Riboo was thrown in 
over night, it wouid be to covered with grais, that it 
ſhou'd be difficult to find ir the next day. Slut, ſays the 
We'jpman, what's that? There's a cloſe where bur Su. 
born, where you may put your horſe in over night, aud not 
be able to find him next morning. 

20%. A country fellow in Charles the Second's time, 
ſelling kis load of hay in the Haymarket, two gentlemen, 
ho came out of the Blue Poſts, were talking of affairs; 
one ſaid, that things did not go right, the king had 
been at the houſe, and prorogued the parliament. The- 
countryman coming home, was aſked, Wuat news in 
London? Odd's heart, ſaid he, there's ſomething to as 
there; the king has, it ſeems, berogued the parliament 

ſadly. 18 | 
208. A wild young Gentleman having married a very 
diſcreet, virtuous, young lady, the better to reclaim him, 
ſhe cauſed it to be given out, at his return from his travels, 
that ſhe was dead, and had been buried; in the mean time, 
ſhe had fo placed herſelf in diſguiſe, as to be ble to obſerve. 
how he took the news; and finding bim fl ill the tame gay, 
inconſtant man, he always had been, ſhe appeared to him 
4 
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as the ghoſt of herſelf, at which he ſeemed not at all 
diſmayed ; at. length, diſcloſing herſelf to him, he then 
appeared pretty much ſurprized ; a perſon by ſaid, Why, 
Sir, you ſeem more afraid now than before. Ay, replied 
he, moſt men are more afraid of a living wife than of a 
dead one. 

209. An under officer of the cuſtoms at 'the port of 
Liverpool, running heedleſsly along the ſhip's gunnel, 
happened to tip over board, and was drown'd ; being ſoon. 
after taken up, the Coroner's jury was ſummoned to fit 
upon the body. One of the jurymen returning home, was 
called to by an alderman of the town, and aſked, what | 
verdict they brought in, and whether they found it Fe/s 
de ſe? Ay, ay, ſays the juryman, ſhaking his noddle, he 
fell into the ſea, ſure enough. 

210. One loſing a bag of money of about 50 l. be- 
tween the Temple-Gate and Temple-Bar, fixed a paper 
up, offering 101. reward to thoſe who took it up, and 
ſhould return it ; upon which the perſon that had it, came 
and writ underneath to the following effect; Sir, I rhank 
you, but you really bid me to my loſs. | 

211. Two brothers coming once to be executed for ſome | 

enormous crime, the eldeſt was turned off firſt, without 
ſpeaking one word ; the other mounting the ladder, be- 
gan to harangue the crowd, whoſe ears were attentively 
open to hear him, expecting ſome confeſſion from him. 
Good people, ſays he, my brother hangs before my face, and 
you ſee what a lamentable ſpectacle he makes ; in a few mo- 
ments 1 ſhall be turned off too, and then you will Jee a pair 
of ſpefacles. | 

212. It was an uſual ſaying of king Charles IT. that 
failors got their money like horſes, and ſpent it like aſſes. 

The following ſtory is ſomewhat an inſtance of it ; one 

Hilor coming to fee another on pay-day, deſired to bor- 

row twenty ſhillings of him. The monied man fell to 
telling out the ſum in ſhillings, but a half-crown thruſt- 

ing its head in, put him out, and he began to tell again; : 
but then an impertinent crown-piece was as officious as his | 
half brother had been, and again interrupted the tale; ſo 

that taking up a handful of filver, he cried, Here, Jack, 

give me a handful when your ſhip's paid; what a pox 
ſignifies counting it ? | | 
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213. A perſon enquiring what became of Such- a one ? 
Oh, dear, fays one of the company, poor fellow, he died 
inſolvent, aud was buried by the pariſh, Died iz/o#vert, 
cries another, that's a lie, ſor he died in England. I am 


fare I avas at his burying. (2 
214. A humorous countryman having bought a barr ii 1 
partnerſhip with a neighbour of his, neglected to make the #1 
J»ait uſe of it, whilſt the other had plentifully ſlor'd his part i 1 
with corn and hay. Ina little time the latter came to him. N 
and conſcientiouſly expoſtulated with him about laying out 5 
his money fo fruitleſsly. Pray neighbour, ſays he, ut er ö 
trouble your head, you may & aht you will with your part ; 
of the barn, bu? 1 wilt ſet mine on fire. | ; g 
215. An Iriſhman, whom king Charles II. had ſome . 


reſpect for, being only an inferior ſervant of the houſnold, 
one day coming into the king's prefence, his majeſty aſi'd 
him, How his wife did? who had juſt before been cut for 


— 1 
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a fiſtula on her backſide. I humbly thank your majeity, * 
replied Teague, ſhe's like to do well, but the fargeon ſays, $4 


It will be an eye-ſore as long as fhe lives, 
| 216, A young gentlewomin, who had married a vers 
_ wild fparl;,. that had run through a plentiful fortune, and 
was reduced to {ome ſtraights, was innocently ſaying to him 
one day, My dc an, Ic n Some ſhafts ſadly. D Wt , 
madam, replied he, how can that be, when wwe malte /o 
many every day! 
217. A fellow once ſtandipg in the pillory at Temple- 
Bar, it occaſion'd a ſtop, ſo that a carman with a load of 
cheeſes had much ado to paſs; ard driving juit up to the 
pillory, he aft'd, What that was that was wrote oyer the 
perſon's head? They told him, it was a paper to ſignify 
his crime, that he ſtood there for forgery. Ay, ſaid he, 
What is forgery? They anſwer'd him, That forgery was 
counterfeiting another's hand, with intent to cheat people. 
| To which the carman replied, looking up at the offender, 


| Oh, pox, this comes of your writing and reading, you feli 
; &og g | 
N 218. Mater 
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* This joke, as well as ſeveral others, in this our initi- 
| table, and we may ay, juſtly admired collection, Dr. Grey 
; has done as the honour ts quote in his nates on his late edition 
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218. Maſter Johnny, fitting one ſummer's evening on 
le green with his mother's chambermaid, among other 
little familiarities, as kiſſing, prefſing her bubbies, and the 
like, took the liberty, unawares, to ſatisfy himſe:f where- 
abouts ſhe tied her garters, and by an unlucky flip, went 
farther than he ſhould have done: Ac which, the poor crea- 
ture bluſhing, cried, Be guiet, Mr. Fohn, Il throw a flone 
at your head elſe. Ay, child, laid he, 1 Hing two at your 
tail if you do. « 
219. When the prince of Orange came over at the time 
of the Revolution, five of the ſeven biſhops who were ſent 
to the Tower declar'd for his highneſs, and the two others 
would not come into meaſures ; upon which, Mr. Dryden 
ſaid, That the ſeven golden candleſticks were /ent to be 
ofſaxed in the Tower, and five of them prov'd to be prince's 
metal. | | 
220. A dog coming open-mouth'd at a ſerjeant upon a 
march, he ran the ſpear of his halbert into his throat and 
Kill'd him. The owner coming out, rav'd extremely that 
bis dog was kill'd, and aſk'd the ſerjeant, Hy he could net 
as well have flruck at him with the b unt end of his halbert ? 
So I would, laid he, if he had run at me with his tail. 
221 King Charles II. being in company with the lord 
Rocheſter, and others of the nobility, who had been drink- 
ing the beit part of the night, Killigrew came in. Now, 
ſays the king, we ſhall hear of our faults ; No, faith, ſays 
Killigrew, 1don't care to trouble my head with that wvhich 
all the town talks of. | 
222, A rich oid miſer finding himſelf very ill, fent for 
a parſon to adminiſter the Jaſt conſolation of the church to 
him, Whilſt the ceremony was performing, old Gripe- 


well falls into a fit; on his recovery, the doctor offer'd the 


chalice to him. Indeed, cries he, {can't afford to lend you 
above taventy foillings upon't ; I can't upon my word. 

223, A perſon who had a chargeable ſtomach, uſed 
often to aſſuage his hunger at a lady's table, having pro- 
mis'd, one time or other, to help her to a huſband. At 
length he came to her, Now, madam, ſays he, J have 


— © 


of Hudibras, which certainly ſhewws that gentleman to be a 
man of great reading, and to know perfectly well, how to 
make chice of well cultivated authors, 


brought 
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brought you a knight, a man of worſhip and dignity, one 
that will furniſh out a table weil. Phoo, ſays the lady, 
your mind's ever running on your belly; No, ſays he, tis 
Somitimes running 0'your's, you ſee. 


224. One, who had been a very termagant wife, lying 


on her death bed, deſi'd her huſband, "hat as fhe had 
brought him a fortune, ſhe might have liberty to make her 
will, tor beſtowing a ſew legacies to her relations. No, by 
G -a, madam, ſays he, you have had your <eill all your 
life time, and new I will have mine. | 

225. When the lord Jefferies, before he was a judge, 
was plead ng at the bar once, a country fellow giving evi- 


dence againſt his client, puſh'd the matter very home on 


the {ide he ſwore of. Jeffer ies, after his uſual way, called 
out to the fellow, Hark you, you fellow, in the leather 
doublet, what have you for ſwearing ? To which the coun- 


tryman ſmartly reply'd, Faith, Sir, if you had no more for- 


Hing than I have for ſabearing, you might een wear a 
leather doublet too. | | 

226. The ſame Jeferies afterwards on the bench, told 
an old fellow with a long beard, that he ſuppoſed he had 
a conſcience as long as his beard. Does your lordſbip, re- 
ply'd the old man, meaſure conſciences by beards? If fo, 
your lordſhip has no beard at all. 

227. Apelles, the famous painter, having. drawn the 
piciure of Alexander the Great on horſeback, brought it 
and preſented it to the prince; but he not beſtowing that 


praiſe on it which ſo excellent a picce deferv'd, Apelles: 


deſir'd a living horſe might be brought; who, mov'd by na- 
ture, fell a prancing and neighing, as though it had been 
actually a living creature of the ſame ſpecies; whereupon 
Apelles told Alexander, That his horſe underſtood painting 
better than himſelf. | 

223, An old gentleman who had married a fine yourg 
lady, being ternbly afraid of cuckoldom, took her to ta ik 
one day, and aſk'd her if ſhe had conſidered what a cry- 
ing fin it was in a woman to cuckold her hafband ? Lord, 
my dear, faid ſhe, what do you mean? I never had 
juch a thnig in my head, nor never will. No, 40, repiy'd 
he, { fball have it in my head, you will have it ſomexubere 
elſe. _ | 
229. The lord Dorſet, in a former reign, was aſking a 
certain biſnop, Why he conferr'd ordeis on fo many blocks 
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heads ? Oh, my lord, ſaid he, it is better the ground ſhould 
be ploughed by aſſes, than lie quite untilled. | 

230. A certain lady, to excuſe herſelf for a frailty ſhe. 
had lately fallen into, ſaid to an intimate friend of her's, 
Lerd] how ts it poſſible for a woman to keep her cabinet 
unpick'd, when every fellow has got a hey to it. | 

231. Mr. Dryden once at dinner, being offer*d by a lady 
the rump of a fowl, and refuſing it, the lady ſaid, Pray, 
Air. Dryden, take it, the rump is the beſt part of the foul, 
Yes, madam, ſaid he, and'ſo I think it is of the fair. 

232. A company of gameſtets ſal ing out at a tavern, 
gave one another very ſcurvy language: At length thoſe 
dreadful meſſengers of anger, the bottles and glaſſes, flew 
about like hail ſhot ; one of which miſtaking its errand, 
and hitting the wainſcot, initead of the perſon's head it was 
thrown at, brought the drawer ruſhing in; who cry'd, D'ye 
call, gentlemen ? Call gentlemen ! ſays one of the ſtanders 
by, u, they don't call gentlemen, but they call one another 
rogue and raſcal as faſt as they can. 

233. An amorous young fellow making very warm ad- 
dreſſes to a married woman. Pray, Sir, be quiet, ſaid ſhe, 
have a hufband that won't thank you for making him a 
euckold. No, madam, reply'd he, but you wwill, J hope. 

2:4. One obſerving a crooked fellow in cloſe argument 
with another, who would have diſſuaded him from ſome 
inconſiderable refolution, ſaid to his friend, Prichee let him 
alone, aud ſay no more to him, you fee he's bent upon it. 

235. Bully Dawſon was over-turn'd in a hackney coach 
once, pretty near his lodgings, and being got on his legs 
again, he ſaid, I'was the greateſt piece of Frovidence that 
ever befell him, for it had ſav'd him the trouble of bilking 
the coachman. | 

236. A vigorous young officer, who made love to a 
widow, coming a little unawares upon her once, caught 
ber fait in his arms. Hey-day, ſaid ff.e, what! do you fight 
after the French way, take towns before you declare war ? 
No, faith, widow, ſaid he, but J ſhould be glad to imitzte 
them fo far as to be in the middle of the country before you 
could reſiſt me. | 

227. Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter, and the late Dr. 

atcliffe, had a garden in common, but with one gate: 
Sir Godfrey, upon ſome occaſion, oider'd the gate to be 
nail'd vp. When the doctor heard of it, he ſaid, he did not 
; | Care 
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ca e what Sir Godfrey did to the pate, fo he did not paint 


it. This being told Sir Godfrey, Vell, reply'd he, I car 


take that, or any thing elſe but phyſic, from my good friend 


Dr. Ratzliffe. 
238. The ſame phyſician, who was not the bumble? man 


in the world, being ſent for by Sir Edward Seymour, Who 
was ſaid to be one of the proudeſt; the knight receiv'd him 
while he was dreſſing his feet and picking: his toes, being 


at that time troubled with a ialetes, and upon the dottor's 
entering the room, accoſted him in this manner; So, quack, 


ſtid he, I'm a dead man, for 1piſs feet: Do you ! repiy'd 


the doctor, then prithee piſs upon your tors, for they flint 
damnably.; and ſo turning round on his heel, went out of 
che room. | 

239. A certain worthy gentleman having among his 
friends the nick-name of Bos, which was a kind of con- 
tration of his real name; when his late majeſty conferr'd 
the honour of peerage upon him, a pamphlet was ſoon 
aſter publiſn'd, with many ſarcaſtical jokes upon him, and 
Had this part of a line from Horace as a motto, viz. 


Optat epipipa 80. — 


My lord aſł d a friend who could read Latin, What that 


meant? It is as much as to ſay, my lord, ſaid he, that you 


become honours as a ſow does a ſaddle, Oh! very ſine! 
faid my lord. Soon after, another friend coming to ſee 
him, the pamphlet was again ſpoken of. I-would, ſays 
my lord, give five hundred pounds to know the author of 
it. I don't know the author of the pamphlet, ſaid his 


friend, but I know who wrote the merzo. Ay, cry'd my 


lord, prithee who was it? Horace, anſwered the other. 
How, reply'd his lordſhip, a dirty r J. is that the 
return he makes for all the ſervices I have done him and bis 
brother ? | 7755 

240. A wild gentleman having pick'd up his own wife, 
in diſguiſe, for a miſtreſs, the man, to keep his maſter in 
countenance, got to bed to the maid too. In the morning, 
when the affair was diſcover'd, the fellow was oblig'd, in 
atonement for his offence, to make the girl amends by mar- 


Tying her. Well, ſays he, little did my maſter and 1 think, 


laft nig bt, that We Were robbing our own orchards. 
241, One ſeeing a kept whore, who made a very great 
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figure, aſk'd what eſtate ſhe had? O5 ſays another, @ 
very good eftate in tail. | 

242, In the great diſpute between South and Sherlock, 

the latter, who was a great courtier, ſaid, His adverfary 
reaſon'd well, but he bark'd like a cur. To which the 
other reply'd, That ſaauning was the property of a Cur as 
avell as barking. | | 

243. Second thoughts, we commonly ſay, are beſt, and 

young women, who pretend to be averſe to marriage, deſire 
not to be taken at their words. One aſking a girl, If ſhe 
would have him? Faith, no, John, ſavs ſhe, but you may 
have me, if you will. | 

244. A gentleman lying on his death-bed, call'd to his 
coachman, who had been an old ſervant, and ſaid, Ab, 
Tom, I am going a long and rugged journey, worſe than ever 

you drove me. Oh, dear Sir, reply'd the fellow, (he having 
been but an indifferent maſter to him) ze'er let that di- 
courage you, for it is all doaun hill. 

245. An honeſt bluff country farmer, meeting the par- 
fon of the pariſh in a bye lane, and not giving him the way 
ſo readily as he expected, the parſon, with an erected creſt, 
told him he was better fed than taught. Very true, indeed, 
Sir, reply'd the farmer, for you teach me, and I feed 

* myſelf. þ | | 

246. A famous teacher of arithmetic, who had long been 
married, without being able to get his wiſe with child, one 
faid to her, Madam, your huſband is an excellent arithme- 
tician, Les, reply'd ſhe, only he cannot multiply. 

247. An arch boy being at a table where there was a 
Piping hot apple-pye, putcing a bit into his mouth, burnt. 
it ſo that the tears ran down his cheeks. A gentleman that 
fat by, aſk'd him, Why he wept? Only, ſaid he, becauſe it 

is juſt come into my remembrance, that my poor grand- 
mother died this day twelvemonth. Phoo, {aid the other, 

i is that all? So whipping a large piece into his mouth, he 
quickly ſympathiz d with the boy; who ſceing his eyes 
4 brim full, with a malicious ſneer, aſk'd him, Why he wept? 
i A pax on you, ſaid he, becauſe you were net bang d, you young 

dog, the ſame day your grandmother died. 

248. A lady Who had married a gentleman that was a 
tolerable poet, one day fitting alone with him, ſhe ſaid, 
Come, my dear, you W. ite upon other people, prithee write 
ſomething for me; let me ſce what epitaph you'll ns 
OW 
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ſtow upon me when I die, Oh, my dear, reply'd he, > 
that's a melancholy ſubject, prithce don't think of it. 
Nay, upon my liſe you ſhall, adds ſne; come, I'll 
begin, 

Here lies Bid: 
To which he anſwer'd, | 
Ab J wiſh ſbe did. 

249. A cowardly ſervant having been hunting with his 
lord, they had kill'd a wild-boar; the fellow ieeing the 
boar ſtir, betook himſelf to a tree ; upon which his matter 
call'd to him, and aft'd him what he was afraid of, the 
boar's guts were out; No matter for that, ſaid he, bis teeth 
arg in. | 

250. One telling another that he had once ſo excellent 
a gun that it went off immediately upon a thief's coming 
into the houſe, altho' it was not charg d. How the devil 
can that be ? ſaid the other. Becauſe, ſaid the firſt. % 
thief carried it off ; and what was worſe, before 1 had time 
to charge him with it. | | | 

251. Some gentlemen coming out of a tavern pretty, 
merry, a link-boy cry'd, Have a light, gentlemen ? Light 
yourſelf to the devil, you dog, ſays one of the company. 3 
Bleſs you, maſter, reply d the boy, wwe can find the way in 
the dark : Shall we light your worſhip thither ? 

25 2. Aperſon was once tried at Kingſton before the late 
lord chief juſlice Holt, for having two wives, where one 
Unit was to have been the chief evidence againſt him, 

After much calling for him, word was brought that they 
could hear nothing of him. No ſays his lordſhip, avhby a 
then all I can ſay is, Mr. Unit ſlandt for a cypher. 

253. It is certainly the moſt tranſcendent pleaſure to be. 
agreeably ſurpriz'd with the confeſſion of love, from an. 
ador'd miſtreſs, A young gentleman, after a very great 
misfortune, came to his miſtreſs, and told her, he was re- 
duc'd even to the want of five guineas, To which ſhe re- 
ply'd, I am glad of it, with all my heart. Are you ſo, 
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madam ? adds he, ſuſpecting ber conſtancy: Pray, why ſos? * 

Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, Ican furniſh you with five thouſand. , | 
254. A young fellow who had made an end of all he / | 

had, even to his laſt ſuit of cloaths; one ſaid to him, $' 


Now, I hope, you'll own yourſelf a happy man, for you 
have made an end of all your cares, How 16 ? {aid the gen- 
„ f 
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tieman. Becauſe, ſaid the other, you have nothing left ta 


rate care of. 

255. Some years ago, when his majeſty us'd to hunt 
frequently in Richmond-Park, it brought ſuch crowds of 
people thither, that orders were given to admit none, when. 
the king was there himſelf, but the ſervants of his houſ- 

hold. A fat eountry. parſon having on one of thoſe days a 
great inclination to make one of the company, captain 
B — d——rs promis'd to introduce him; but coming to. 
the gate, the keepers would have ſtopp'd him, by telling 


him that none but the houſhold were admitted. Why, 


d- mn you, ſaid the captain, don't you know the gentle - 
man? He's his majzefty's hunting chaplain. Upon which 
the keepers aſzed pardon, and 1uffered the reverend gen- 
tleman to follow his ſport. 

250. The learned Mr. Charles Barnard, ſerjeant ſurgeon 
to queen Anne, being very ſevere upon parſons having pla- 
ralities, a reverend and worthy divine heard him a good 
while with patience, but at length took him up with this 
queition ; Why do you, Mr. Serjeant Barnard, rail thus at 
pluralities, who have always /o many ſine cutes upon your 
hands ? | 

257. Dr. Lloyd, biſhop of Worceſter, ſo eminent for his. 
prophecies, when by his ſollicitations and compliance at 
court he got remoy'd from a poor Welſh biſhopric to a rich 
Engliſh one, a reverend dean of the church ſaid, That he: 
und his brother Lloyd ſpelt prophet with an F. 

258. A worthy old gentleman in the country having 
employ d an attorney, of whom he had a pretty good opi- 
nion, to do ſome law buſineſs for him in London, he was 


greatly ſurpriz'd on his coming to town, and demanding 


is bill of law charges, to find that it amounted to at lealt 
three times the ſum he expected; the hone attorney 
aſſur'd him, that there was no article in his bill but what 
was fair and reaſonable: Nay, ſaid the country gentleman, 
there's one of them Im ſure ca not be ſo, for you have ſer 


down three ſhijlings and four pence for going to Southwark, 


when none of my buſineſs lay that way; pray what'is the 
meaning of that, Sir? Oh, Sir, ſaid he, that was for fetch 


* Mz/t of the clergy follow this. ſpelling. 
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ing the Chine end turkey from the caurier's that you ſent me 
for a preſent out of the country. | 

259. A gentleman going into a meeting-houſe, and 
ſtumbling over one of the forms that were ſet there, cry'd 
out in a paſſion, Who the devil expected ſet forms in a 
mecting hcuſe. | 

260. My lord chief juſtice Jeferies had a cauſe before 
him between a c that was plaintiff, and a Chriſtian de- 
fendant. ne latter pleaced, though the debt was very 
juſt, that the 7 had no right, by the laws of England, 
to bring an action. Well, ſays my lord, have you no other 
Plea ? No, my lord, ſays he, I inſiſt on this plea, Do ou? 
ſys my lord, then let me tell you, you are the greater Je 
of the tao, | 

261. A batcher in Smithfield, that lay an his death-bed, 
ſaid*to his wife, My dear, I am not a man for this world, 
therefore I adviſe you to marry our man John, he is a luſty 
ſtrong fellow, fit for your buſineſs. Oh, gear huſband, faid 
ſhe, if that's all, newer let it trouble you, for Fohn «nd 1 
have agreed that matter already. 

262. A gentleman having beſpoke a ſupper at an inn, 
defir'd his landlord to ſup with him. The hoſt came ap, 
and thinking to pay a greater compliment than ordinary to 
his gueſt, pretended to find fault with the laying the cloth, 
and took the plates and knives, and threw them down ſtairs. 


The gentleman refoiving- not to balk his humour, threw . 


the bottles and glaſſes down alſo ; at which the hoſt being 
ſurpriz'd; enquired the reaſon of his fo doing. Nay, no- 


thing, reply'd the gentleman; bat when [ſaw you throw the 


plates and knives down ſtairs, I thought you had a mind to 
ſup below. | | 
263. A philoſopher carrying ſomething hid under his 
cloak, an impertinent perſon aſk'd him what he had under 
his cloak? Jo which the philoſopher anſwer'd, I carry it 
there that you might not know. 
2864. When his late majeſty, in coming from Holland, 


happen'd to meet with a violent ſtorm at fea, the captain 


of the yacht cried to the chaplain, In five minutes more, 
doctor, we ſhall be with the Lord. The Lord forbid, an- 
ſwer'd the doctor. 

265. A gentleman, who had been a great traveller, 
would oftentimes talk fo extravagantly of the wonderful 
things he had ſeen abroad, that a friend of his took no- 

0 tice 
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tice to him of his expoſing himſelf as he did to all com- 
panies, and afk'd him the meaning of it? Why, ſays the. 
traveller, I have got ſuch a habit of lying ſince I have been 
abroad, that I really hardly know when I lye, and when. 
I ſpeak truth; and ſhould be very much oblig'd to you, if 
you would tread upon my toe at any time, when I am. 
likely to give myſelf too much liberty that way. His 
friend promis'd he would; and accordingly not long af- 
ter, being at a tavern with him and other company, when: 
the traveller was, amongſt other ſtrange things, giving an 
account of a church he had ſeen in Italy, that was above 
two miles long, he trod on his toe, juſt as one of the com- 
pany had afk'd, How broad that ſame church might be? 
Oh, ſaid he, not above two feet. Upon which, the com- 
pany buriting into a loud laugh; Zoands, ſaid he, if yeu 
had not trod upon my toe, 1 ſhould have made it as broad 
as it was long. . | 

266. A juſtice of peace ſeeing a parſon on a very ſtately 
horſe, riding between London and Hampſtead, faid to ſome 
gentlemen who were with him, Do you ſee what a beau- 
tiful horſe that proud parſon has got? I'll banter him a 
little. Doctor, ſaid he, you don't follow the example of your 
great maſter, who was humbly content to ride upon an aſs. 
Why really, Sir, reply'd the parſon, the king has made ſo 
fo many aſſes juftices, that an honeſt clergyman can hardly 
find one to ride, if he had a mind to it. 

267. A great deal of company being at dinner at a. 
gentleman's houſe, where a ſilver ſpoon was laid at the 
fide of every plate, one of the company watching for a 
convenient oportunity, as he thought, ſlid ore of them in- 
to his pocket; but being obſerv'd more narrowly than he 
was aware of, the gentleman who ſat oppoſite to him, took 
up another, and ftuck it in the button-hole of his boſom ; 
which the maſter of the houſe perceiving, aſk'd him in 
good humour, What was his fancy in that? Hy, ſaid hie, 
I thought every man was 19 have one, becauſe 1 ſaw that 
gentleman, over-againſt me, put one in his pocket, _ 

268, The ducheſs of Newcaſtle, who wrote plays and 
romances, in king Charles the Second's time, aſk'd biſhop 
Wilkins, How ſhe could get up to the world in the moor, 
which he had diſcover'd ; for as the journey muſt needs be 

very long, there would be no poſſibility of poing through 
11, without reſting on the way? OH, enadam, ſaid the biſnop, 
| your 
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your grace has built ſa many caſtles in the air, that you cax- 
not want a place to bait at. | 
269. An old man who had marry*da young wife, com- 
plain'd to a friend, how unhappy he had always been: 
When I <vas young, ſaid he, 1 went abroad for want of a 


nie; and now I am old, my wife goes abroad for want 


of a huſband. 


270. A rich farmer's ſon, who had been bred at the 
Univerſity, coming home to viſit his father and mother, 
they being one night at ſupper on a couple of fowls, he 
told them, that by Logic and Arithmetic, he could prove 
thoſe two fowls to be three. Well, let us hear, ſaid the 
old man. Why this, cry'd the ſcholar, 7s one, and this, 
continu'd he, 7s two, two and one, you know make three. 
Since you ha ve made it out ſo well, anſwer'd the old man, 
your mother all have the firſt fowl, Twill bawe the ſecond, 
and the third you may keep yourſelf for your great learning. 


271. A young ſpark dining at a friend's houſe, and 
having promis'd a lady to meet her in the afternoon, but 


being oblig'd to ſtay and play at cards, he ſent his man 
with an excuſe to the lady, and whiſper'd him, that when 
he came back, he might deliver his anſwer before the com- 
pany aloud, as if he came from a gentleman : accordingly 
away went his ſervant, and being call'd in on his return, 
Well, ſaid his maſter, was the gentleman at home ? Yes, 
Sir, anſwer'd the man. And what ſaid he? reply'd the 
maſter. That it was very well; for he was engag'd this 
evening. And what was he doing? Putting on Lis hood 
and manteel to go to the play, Sir, ſaid the footman, 

272. A gentleman who had a ſuit in Chancery, was 
call'd upon by his counſel to put in his anſwer, for fear 
of incurring contempt. And why, ſaid the gentleman, is 
not my anſwer put in? How ſhould I draw your anſwer, 
cry'd the lawyer, 'till I know what you can ſwear ? Pox 
on your ſcruples, reply'd the client, prithee, do your part as 
a lawyer, and draw a ſufficient anſwer, and let me alone to 
do the part of a gentleman, and ſwear to it. 

273. A country laſs with a pail of milk on her head 
going to market, was reckoning all the way, what ſhe 
might make of it. This milk, ſaid ſhe, will bring me ſo 


much money, that money will buy ſo many eggs, thoſe 


eggs ſo many chickens, and with the Fox's leave, thoſe 
chickens will make me miſtreſs of a pig, and that pig may 
| grow 
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grow a fat hog, and when I have fold that, I may buy a 
cow and calf: And then, ſays ſhe, comes a ſweetheart, 
perhaps a farmer ; him I marry, and my neighbours will 
fay, How do you do, googy Such a-one? and I'll anſwer, 
Thank you neighbour, how do you ? But may be my ſweet- 
heart may be a yeoman, and then it will be, Hozv do you 
do, Mrs. Such a-one? Ill ay, Thank you. Oh! but ſuppoſe 
I ſhould marry a gentleman ; theu they ll ſav, Tour ſervant, 
mnadam, but then I'll toſs up my head, and ſay nothing. 
Upon the ſudden tranſport of this thought, and with the 
motion of her head, down came the milk, which put an 


end at once to her fine ſcheme of her eggs, her chickens, 


her pig, her hog, and her huſband, 
274. Daniel Purcell, who was a nonjuror, was telling a 
friend of his, when king George the firſt landed at Green- 
wich, that he had a full view of him. Ihen, ſaid his 
friend, you know him by fight ? 7s, reply'd Daniel, / 
think I know lim, but I can't (wear to him, 2 | 
275. An Engliſhman going into one of the French ordi- 
naries in Soho, and finding a large diſh of ſoup with about 


half a pound of mutton in the middle of it, began to pull 


of his wig, his ſtock, and then his coat; at which one of 
the monſicurs, being much ſurpriz'd, aſk'd him what he 
was going to do? A, monfieur, ſaid he, I mean lo flrip, 
that may favim thro" this ocean of porridge, to hon litile 
and of” mutton. ; 

276, A countryman driving an aſs by St. James's gate 
one day, which being dull and reſtif he was forced to beat 
it very much ; a gentleman coming, out of the gate, chid 
the fellow for uſing his beaſt ſo cruelly ; Ob, dear, Sir, ſaid 
the countryman, I am glad 1o find my ajs has a friend at 
court. 

277. A lady perceiving her maid to be with child, aſc'd 
her, Who was the father of it? Indeed, madam, ſaid the, 


my maſter. And where did he get it? ſaid the lady. In 


your chamber, madam, anſwer'd the other, after you were 
gone to bed. And why did not you cry out? ſaid the lady. 

Indeed, madam, reply'd the other, I made no noiſe for fea 
of awaking you. | 
278. One Iriſhman meeting another, aſk'd, What was 
become of their old acquaintance Patrick Murphy? Arrab, 
now, dear honey, anſwer'd the other, poor Patty was con- 
demn d ta be hang d; but he ſav'd his life by dying in priſon. 
EY 279. Another 
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279. Another {riſhman, getting on a high mettled horſe 
it ran away with him; upon which, one of his compa» 
nions called to him to ſtop him: Aria, honey, cried he, 
how can I de that, awhen I hawe got no ſpurs ? 

280. An honeſt Welch carpenter, coming out of Care 
diganſhire, got work in Briſtol, where, in a few months, 
he had ſaved, beſides bis expences, about Twelve Shillings; 
and with this prodigious ſum of money, returning into 
his own country, when he came upon Mile Hill, he look'd 
back on the town: Ab, poor Priſtoww, ſaĩd he, if on? or 
two more off hun countrymen arere to give bur ſuch another 
ſhake as hur has done, it would be poor Priſtoau indeed, 

281. It being 2ikd in company with my lord C—d, 
whether the piers. of Weſtminſter-Bridge would be of 
ſtone or wood, C4, {aid my lord, of fone to be ſure, fer aue 
have too many Wooden piers (peers) ælrcady at Weſt minſler. 

282, When the late lords L-ch—re and Ca—d—n. 
had a rencounter in the Upper-Park, the firſt coming 
home to his lady, told her what had happened, and ſaid, 
He was ſure be was touch'd by my lord C n's ſword ; 
and ſtripping himſelf, deſited her to look if he had no 
wound or prick about him; upon which, the good lady, 
ſearching very diligently, told him, She ſaw but one, and 
that was a very /mall one, at the bottom of bis belly. 

283. One telling Charles XII. of Sweden, jull before 
the battle of Narva, that the enemy was three to one: 
Jam glad to hear it, anſwered the king, for then there 

avi/l be enough to kill, enough to take prijoners, and enough 
fo run AWay, 

284. A poor ingenious lad, who was a ſervitor at Ox- 
ford, not having wherewithal to buy a nev/ pair of ſhoes, 
when his old ones, were very bad, got them capp'd at the 
toes, upan which being banter'd by ſome of his compa- 
nions, Ii , fould they not be capp*d, ſaid he, Tam ſure they 
ave FELLOWS. | | 

285. The ſtanders-by, to comfort a poor man, who 
lay on his death-bed, told him, He ſhould be carried to 
church by four very proper fellows : {thank ye, laid he, but I 
had much rather go bg myſelf. Fe 

280, When poor Daniel Button died, one of his pun- 
ning cuſtomers being at his burial, and looking on the 
grave, cried out, This is a more laſting Bution hole, thazr 
any made by a taylor. | | 


F 287. One 
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287. One aſking a painter how he could paint ſuch 
pretty faces in his pictures, and yet get ſuch homely chil- 
den? Becauſe, faid he, I make the firſi by day light, ard 
the other in tbe dat. - 

. 283, A toping fellow) was one night making his will 
over his bottle; | will. give, ſaid he, fifty pounds to five 
taverns, to drink to my memory when J am dead; ten 
pounds to the Salutation for coutticrs ; ten pcunds to the 
Caſile for ſoldiers; ten pounds to the Mitre for pa'ſons ; 
ten pounds to the Horn for citizens; and ten pounds to 
the Devil for the lawyers. 

289. A gentleman calling for ſmall beer at arother 
gent.eman's table, finding it very hard, gave it the ſervant 
again:without drinking. What, {id the malter of the 
heufe, Don't you like the ber ? 7: 7s not to be found fault. 
oi, an{wered the other, for one /pould never Speak ill of 
the dtad. | . 

290, Some men and their wives, who all liv'd in the 
ſame ſtreet. aud on the ſame ſide of the way, being mer» 
ry-making at a neighbour's houſe, ſuid one of the huſ- 
bands, It is reported, that all the men in our row are 
cuckolds but one: Ulis wife ſoon after being a little 
thoughtful, What makes you ſo ſid, my dear? faid ker 
ki:band, I hope you are not cffenced at what ] f:id ? N, 
r1eplicd ſhe, 7 am only conſidering who that on? can bein our 
1c that is not à cuckold. = 

291. A certain lord who had a termagant wife, and 
zt the fame time a chaplain who was a tolerable poet, 
my lord deſired him to write him a copy of verſes on a 
fh:ew. I cannot imagine, ſaid the parſon, arhy your lord- 
Hip ſfaculd want a copy, wwho hare jo good an original. 

202, A pariſon in his ſermon having vchemently in- 

eigbed 2ganit uſury, and ſaid, That lending money 
upon uſe was as great a fin as avi/ful murder: having 
ſome time after an occaſion to borrow twenty pounds 
himſe!t, and coming to one of his pariſhioners with that 
intent; the other aſked him, If he would have him guilty 
cf a crime he had ſpoke fo much againſt, and lend out 
marey upon uſe. No, ſaid the par ſon, I would have you 
lend it Gratis. Ay, replied the other, but in my opinion, if 
lending mency enten uſe be as bud A, wiltul murder, [ending 
#7 gratis can ve ttt better then Felo de-te, 


293. A pentic- 
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293. A gentieman talking of his travels, a lady in 
company ſaid, She h:d been a great deal farther, and jeen 
more countries than he. Nay, then, madam, replieu the 
gentleman, as travelers, wwe may lie tagethen by aut % 
rity. 

294. One aſſz'd his friend, Why he, being fo proper a 
man himfel?, had married fo ſmall a wife. , friend, 
ſaid he, 1rhourbt you had known, that of ail evils cue, 
cyuſe the leaſt. 

295. A lady ſeeing a gentleman dance, found fault with 
him, and ſaid, He ſtraddled too much. Oh, madam, re- 
plied the gallant, F you had that belaueen your legs that 1 | 
have, you would firaddle a great deal more, I dare ſay. = j 
296. A gentleman ſpeaking of Peggy Yates, the jangus | 
courtezan, who had always an abundance of fige cloaths, 
ſaid, She was lite a ſquirrel, for foe always covered ty | i 
back with her tail. CE | j 
297. A gentleman threatening to go to law, was diſ- b 
ſuaded from it by his ſriends, who defired him to confeder, $ 
for the law was chargeable: I don't care, replied the a 
other, I will not corlider, I will go to law, Right, 
ſaid his friend, for if y2u go to law, I am ſure you don't: ; 
confider. _ . ; ; 

298, A man and his wife being in bed together, to- 
wards morning, madam pretending to be much out of 
order, defired to le on her huſb:nt's ſite; the good 

; man, to humour her, came over, but made ſome (he: rt thay 
in the middle; ab5ut half an hour after, ſhe wanted to 
come on her own fide of the bed again ; the good 
old man obiiged her the ſecond time; but, not content 
with this, a little vbile after ſhe would needs change pla- 
ces again: How can it be, {aid the huſbind? Why, can't 
you come the fame way you did before? aniwered the 
wife, A, by my trot#, te; lied he, {avould rather go five 
miles about. | 1 

299 One good houſewiſe, who was a notable woman 
at turning and torturing her old rags, was recommending 
her dyer to another, as an excellent feilow in his vay : 01 
That's impoſſible, ſaid the other, for I heir he is a great | on. 
drunkard, and beats his wife, and runs in every boy's | FE 
debt, Whit then, ſaid the firit, he may never be the 1 


worſe dyer for all theſe things. No, anſwer'd the other, = 
can you imagine fo bad a liver can die well! 1 
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300. A wench ſwearing a baſtard child to a gen- 
tleman in the country, the juſtice having a reipect 
. for the gentleman's lady, took upon him to joke the 
gentleman, ard aſk'd him, Why he would defile his 
marriage bed? There avas no bed in the caſe, anſwered 
the gentleman, good Mr. Juſtice, for it was done in a 
ed, 
. 301. One wiſhed a young married man joy, for ſhe 
heard his wife was guicł alrecdy, ſhe told him. Ay, ſaid 
| be, quick indeed, for 1 hawe been married but fix months, 
and ſe was brought to-bed yeſterday. 

302. A certain lieutenant of a man of war, under the 
command of the late lord 'T'orrington, having in the en- 
gagement with the Spaniards in the Mediterrancan, one of 
his arms ſhot off within a few inches of his ſhoulder, while 
the ſurgeon was dreſſing it, could not forbear laughing; 
one ſtanding by, aſted him the reaſon, Zy, ſaid he, 1 
cannot help thinking of a wiſh that 1 hace often made, that 
a certain part about me <vas as long as my arm, and now 1 
believe it is three or four inches longer. 

303. A poor fellow, who growing rich on a ſudden, 
from a very mean and beggarly condition, and taking 
great ſtate upon him, was met ore day by one of his poor 

- acquaintance, who accoſted him in a very humble man- 
ner, but having no notice taken of him, eried out, Nay, 
it is no great awonder that you ſhould not know me, when 
jou ave forgot your felfe 

og. A country fellow getting into a gentleman's or- 
chard ore night, with the deſign of robbing a mulberry- 
i:ce, had not been long in it, before one of the men ard i 
oe of the maids came juſt under the place where be was, 
which made him lay as ſaug as he could, till the buſineſs 
they came about was over; when the chambermaid be- 
gan to give vent to thoſe fears which the fury of her ap- | 
petite would not admit into her thoughts betere. Lord, 
John, ſaid the, now you have had your filthy will, what 
;f I ſhould prove with child, who will take care of it? 
There is one above, replied John, I hope will provide for 
it. Ls there Jo, ſaid the country man, but I'd have you to f 
know, that if I provide for any body's bajiard, it hail be | 
far one of my own begetting. / 

305. Marcus Livius, Who. was*governor of Tarentum 
when Z aunibal took it, being envious to fee fo much ho- 
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rour done to Fabius Maximus, ſaid one day in open ſe⸗ 
nate, That it was himſelf, not Fabius Maaimes, that was 
the cauſe of re-taking the city of I wentuin. Tabius faid 
mill "gy „ Iudetd 70 ſgea lid rrath,. for gad ſi thou nat 
loft it, IHhuud never have retaten id. 

. 306. Ore aking another which way a-man might nvſe 
tobacco to have any benefit from it: By fetting ip a fp 
to fell it, ſaid he, for certaindy there is no profit ts be had 
from it aig ether au 

307. ihe fame w. 85 an arch one to be ſare, ſaid, ta * 
lors were hke woodcocks, for they got their ſultenance | by 

their” 15. 1 bills. 

308. Ben Johnſon beirg one night at the Devil tavern, 
there was à cc antt) gentloman in th 18 company, who in— 
terrupted all other diſcourſe, with an account of his land 
and tenements; at laſt Ben, ahle to bear it no longer, 
ſaid to him, What ſignifies your, dirt and your cleds to 
us? where you have one acre of land J have ten acres of 
wit. Err hen /o, {a1d the cguntryman. £084 Mr. VWiſe- 
acre ?: This unexpected repaitee. from he clo on, ſtruck 
Ben quite mute for a time: Why, how now, beo, ſaid 
one of the company, you ſeem to be qa. te fla: T { never 
* prick'd by a hobnail before, repled ke. 

A taylor ſent his bill to a has er for money: 
the — bid the boy tell his matter, that be was not 
running away, but very buſy at tnat time. Ihe boy 
comes again, and tells him he ruſt needs have the mo- 
ney. Did'ſt tell thy matter, ſaid the lawyer, that I was 
not running away? Yes, fir, auſu er'd the box, but he 
bade me tel! you that he Twas. 

310. A certain ancient dutchefs having had a preſent 
made to her of a fine fraihon, going the next. de 5 into 
her ſtable- yard, ordered him to be brought out for her 
to ſee, and then would needs have a, mare brought to 
him: ou groom aſting her which? Od Beſs, fwd the. 
Lord, madam, anſwer? In the groom, that will be 10 little 
aer e . Oid Beſs i is too old to be wien foal, Na mat- 
ter for that, ©) d ſhe, it will % 5 the poor old ciea- 


ture, 
hy this we may gueſs what her grace th woght a frei- 


met tor a poor old Creature, 
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311. A ſmart fellow thinking to ſhew his wit one 
night at the tavern, called to the drawer, Here, Mer- 
cury, ſaid he, take away this bottle full of emptineſs, 
Said one of the company, Do you ſpeak that, Tack, of 
your own bead? Ss 

312. An extravagant young fellow, rallying a frugal 
country 'ſquite, who had a good eſtate, and ſpent but 
| lictle of it, ſaid, among other things, I'll  werrant you 
3 that plate button'd ſuit was your great grand-father's. 
; Yes, ſaid the other, and I have my great grand father's 
| lands too. 

313. A gentleman having ſent for his carpenter's ſer- 
| vant to knock a nail or two in his ſtudy, the fellow, af. 
1 ter he had done, ſcratched his ears, and ſaid, He hoped 
the gentleman” would give him fomethirg to make him 
drink. Make you-drink ? ſays the gentieman, there's 4 
picile herring for . and if that won't mare you drink, 
Ft give you another. | | 

374: A: young gentleman: having got his neighbour's 
maid-with child, the maſter, a grave man, came to ex- 
poſtulate witk him about it. Lord, Sir, ſad he, I won- 
der how you could do ſo: Fritbee, where is the xvonner, 
ſaid the other, 7f ſor had got me with child, jou night 
hawve-wonger'd indeed. | 
-315. Alphonſo, King'of Naples, ſent a Moor, who had 
been his captive a long time, to Barbary, with a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money to purchaſe horſes, and to return 
by ſuch a time. There was about the king, a buffoon, 
or jeſter, Who had a table book, wherein he uſed: to re- 
giſter any remarkable abſurdity that happened at court. 
The day the Moor was diſpatch'd- to Bzbary, the ſaid 
jeſter waiting on the king at ſupper, the king called ſor 
his table - book; in which the jeſter kept a regular Jour- 
nal of abſurdities. The king took the hook, and read, 
| How Alphonſo, king of Naples, had ſent Beittam the 
iF Moor, who had been a long tine his prifoner, to Moroc- 
1 co, his own country, with ſo many thouſand crowns to 
buy horſes. The king turn'd to the jeſler, and afk'd, 
Why he inſested that? Becauſe, ſaid he, I think he will 
never come back to be a priſoner again; and ſo you have 
Joſt both man and money: But, it he does come, ſays: 
the king, then your jeſt is marr'd: No, Sir, replics the buf. 
| foon, 
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foon, for if he foould return, 1 ab. blot cut your name, 
and put in tis for a fool. | 

316 A ſharper of the town ſeeing a country gentie- 
man fit alone at an inn, and thinking ſomething might 
be made of him, he went and ſat near him, and took the 
liberty to drink to him. Having thus introduced him- 
ſelf, he called for a paper of tobacco, and faid, Do you 
ſmoke, Sir? Nes, ſays the gentleman, very gravely, cen 
one that has a desu Upon Me. | 

317. A certam country farmer was obſerved never to 
be in a good humour when he was hungry: for this rea- 
ſon, h's wife was fain carefully to watch the time of his 
coming home, and always have dinner ready on the ta- 
ble; one day he {urpriz*d her, and ſhe had only time to 


ſet a meſs of broth rezdy for hini; who ſoon, according 


to cuſtom, began to open his pipes, and maundering over 
his broth, forgetting what he was about, burnt his mouth 
to {or'e purpoſe, The zood wiſe ſeeing him in that 
ſputtering condtion, comforted him as follows: See 
a⁊ohat it is now, h your kept your breath to cool your pots 
tage, you had not burnt your mouth, John. | 
313, he i: woman taking up dinner once on a 
Sunday, if happened that the liquoriſh plough-boy, who 
lay undet a ſtrong and violent temptation; pinch'd off the 
corner of 1 plumb dumpling; which his dame eſpying; 
in a great rage, laid m wooden ladte over his pate, ſay- 


ing, Can't you foy, firrah, till your betters axe. fred 


before you? The boy clapping his hand ou bis head, 
and ſeeing the blovd come, big very hard, ſaid he. Ss it. 
is, ſirrab, ſaid the, or it had not broke my late. 

319. Three gentlemen being at a tavern, whoſe names 
were Moore, Stange, and Frizht: Said the laft, there 
is but one cuckoſd i company, and that is Srange: Ves, 


anſwered Stange, there is one Moore: Ay, ſaid Moore, 


that's Mei git. ö ä 

320. A Scotch bag piper travelling to Ireland, open'd 
bis wallet by a wood ide, and ſat down to dinner; no 
ſooner had he faſd grace, but three wolves came about 
him. To one he thy ow bread, to another meat, till his 


provender 4s all gont—At length he took up his bag- 


pipes, and began toiplay, ar which the wolves ran away. 
7 he der! do 77H, tan} Sabenep, an I had keen d you οα 
muſie ſo, pci /pould hats bad it before dinner. 


321. Me. 
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321. Metullus Nepor, aſking Cicero, the Roman ora- 
tor, in a ſcofting manner, Who was his father? Cicero: 
replied, Thy mother has made that queſlion harder for thee: 


to anjaer.. 

322. The arch duke of Auſtria having been forced to 
raiſe the ſiege of a town called Grave, in Holland, and to 
retreet privately in the night; Queen Elizabeth. ſaid to 

his ſecretary here, — hat, your maſler is riſen from 1193 
grave without ſound of trumpet. 


323. Soon aſter the death of a great officer, who was 


judged to have been no great advancer of the king's af: 
fairs; the king ſaid to his ſolicitor Bacon, who was kinſ- 
man to that lord: Now, Bacon, tell me truly, what ſay 


you of your couſin ? Mr. Bacon anſwer'd, ſince your ma- 


jeſty charges me to ſpeak, I will deal plainly, with you, 
and give you ſuch a character of him, as though I was to 
write his ftory. I do think he was no fit counſelior to 
have made your affairs better, yet he was fit to have kept 
them from growirg worſe. O' my /eul, quoth the king, 
in the jirft thou ſpeak'ſt like a true man; aud in the latter. 
like a kinſman. 


324. The ſame king, in one of his progreſſes aſc'd, 


How far it was to ſuch a town ? They told him ſix miles 
and a half. He alighted out of his coach, and went un- 


der the ſhouider of one of the led horſes. When ſome. 


aſk'd his majeſty what he meant? I uf flalk, lays he, 
or youder town is ſoy, and flies me. 

325, Lawyers and chambermaids, ſaid. a wicked young 
fellow, are like Balaam's aſs, hey never ſpeak, unleſs they 
fee an angel. 

326. One being at his wife's funeral, and the bearers. 
going pretty quick along, he cry'd out to. them, Don's: 
go ſo faft, what need we make a toil of pleaſure? 

327. A countr. *ſquire being in company with his 
miſtreſs, and wanting lis ſervent, cry'd out, Where ia 
this blockhead ? Ven your ſhoulders, ſaid the lady. 

328. A philoſopher being aſk'd, Why learned men 
frequented rich men's houſes, but rich men ſeldom viſit- 
ed the learned, anſwered, That the firſt knoxv what they - 
avant, but the latter do not. | 

329.. Among the articles exhibited to king Henry by 
the Liſb, aganiſt the earl of Kildare, the laſt concluded. 

| thus 
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thus :— Ana finally all Ireland cannot rule the carl. Then, 
ſaid the king, The earl hall rule all Ireland: And io 
made him deputy. | 

232. Some divines make uſe of the fathers and coun- 
cile, as beaus do of their canes, not for {upport or de- 
tence, but mere ſhow and ornament, Is not one good ar- 
gument worth a thouſand citations? To quote St. Grego- 
15, St. Auſtin, or any other rubric Saint, to prove any | 
ſuch important truth as this; That virtue is commendable, 4 


and all exteſs to be avoided, is like ſending for the ſheriff 

to come with his poſe comitatus, to diſperſe a few boys ll 

N that are robbing an orchard, ( 
1331. Putarch uſed to ſay of men of ſmall capacities { 
put into great places, like ſtatues ſet upon great pillare, j 

; are made to appear the leſs hy their advancement, 1 
332. A young fellow being told that his miſiteſs was f 

married; to convince him of it, the young gentleman i! 


who told him, ſaid, he had ſeen the bride and bride- 
Sroom. Pritkte, ſaid the forſaken fivain, do not call 
them by tlioſe names; I cannot bear to hear them. — Shall 


; ' call them dog and cat? anſwer'd the other. Oh, no, 
; for heaven's /ake, replicd the firſt, that ſounds ten_times 
a mare like man and aft than t other. 

\ : 333. A ſca officer, who, for his courage in a former 


engagement, where he had loſt his leg, had been preter- 
red to the command of a good ſhip; in the heat of the 
next engagement, a, cannon-ball took off his wooden 
deputy, fo that he fell upon the deck: A ſcaman think- 
ing he had been freſh wounded, called out for a ſurgeon. 
No, no, ſaid the captain, the carpenter wvill do. | 
334. A gentleman ſaying he had bought the ſtockings 
he had on, in Wales. Really, Sir, anſwer'd another, I | 
e ſo, fer they ſeem to be Well, choſe, 7, e. Welch- Wi 
| ole. | 
| 335. A nobleman, in a certain king's reign, being ap- 
pointed groom of the fiole, his majeſty took notice to him 
of the odd fort of perukes he uſed to wear, and deſir'd 
that he would now get ſomething that was graver, and 
more ſuitable to his age, and the high office he had con- 
ferred en him. The next Sunday his lordſhip appeared 
at court in a very decent peruke, winch being obſerved by 
another nobleman, famous for the art of punning, he capie 
vp 


| 
1 
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up to him, and told him, That he wwas o6:iged to alter Lis 
locks now he had got the key. * | 

336. The late Sir Robert Henley, having received a 
commiſſion, conſtituting him captain of the Eicanor fire- 
ſhip, was the ſame evening patiing home to his lodgings, 
when a fine madam meeting him in the ſtreet, ears eltly 
intreated the favour of a glaſs of wine; the baronet cu-{- 
ing her for a iilly whore, ſaid, He was well content with 
one firiſhip in one day. 
003 gentleman named Ball being about to purchaſe . 
a cornetcy in a regiment of horſe, was preſented to tae 
colonel for approbation, who be.ng a nobleman, declared 
be did not like the name, and would have no Balls in 
his regiment: Nor powder neither, ſaid the gentleman, 
if _ lord/hip cou d help it. 

338, Two Iriſhmea having travelled on foot from 
Chelter to Barnet, were confoundedly tired and fatigued 
with their journey; and the more ſo, when they were 
told they had ſtill about ten miles to London, NB; wy. 
foul and St. Patrick, cries one of them, it is but "five 
miles a piece, let's d'en walk on. 

339. Voung fellows, ſaid a mettled girl, are generally 
in the wrong, ſo very impudent that they are nauteovs, or 
ſo modeſt that they are uſeleſs. 

340. Married women, ſaid one, uſually ſhew all their | 

modeſty the firſt day, as married men ſhew all their love 
the firſt night. 

341. For a king to engage his people j in a war, to carry 
off every little humour in the ſtate, is like a phyiician's 
ordering his patient to be flux'd. for a pimple. 

342. A country fellow beirg ſent to a notorious bawdy- 
houſe, formerly in Saliſpary- court, and having remembered. 
to forget his errand, when he came into the neighbour- 
hood, he ſaid, He wanted a Bedfordſhire woman, but had 
| forgot her name.—Forgot her name? ſaid one, then who 
the devil ſhould tell you ary thing of her? Now you 
name the devil, ſaid the fellow, you have brought it into 
my head: it is the figa of the agel. Nay, anſwered, | 

336 2 notlier, | 
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another. , you had named the devil at firſt, we had jent 
you thither. 

343. A certain lord would fain have perſuzded a de- 
per.dant on his lordſhip to matry his caſt-off mittreis, For 
though, ſays he, ſie has been a little- uſed, when ſhe has 
got good huſb:ind ſhe may turn, Ay, but, my lord, fe- 
plicd the other, e has been fo much uſed, that 1 fear he 
75 not Worth arniug. | 

344. An amorous young fellow, who deſign'd a favour 
to his neighbour's wife, the chambermaid came running 
in, and told them her maſter was at the door. *Sdeath, 
ſaid the lover, can't I get throagh the parlour window? 
No, 12, repl el the girl, there are ſome iron bars; but if 
you will run up three pair of flairs, you may jump out of 
the garret windiw eaſy enough. 

345. Mr. Pope, being at dinner with a noble duke, 
had his own ſervant ja very waiting on him: The duke 
Kd him, Why he, that eat moſtly at people's tables, 

| ſhould be ſuch a fool as to keep a fellow in livery only 
to lauch at him? Tis true, anſwer'd the poet, he bet but 
one to laugh at him ; but his grace had the honour to keep 
a dosen. | 

345. An Iſt fellow, vaunting of his birth and fami- 
ly, atirmed, Thit when be came firit to England, he 
made ſuch a figure, that the bells rang through all the 
towns he paſſed to London: Ay ſaid a gentleman in com- 
pany, I /uppoſe that was becauſe you came up in a waggon 
with a bell team. 

. 347. One meeting an old acquaintance, whom the 
world Had frown'd upon a little, aſæ'd him, Where he 
livd ? Where I live, ſaid he, I don't know, but I ſtarve 
down towards Wapping and that way. © | 

348. Two country attornies overtaking a waggoner 
on the road, and thinking to break a joke upon him, 
alk'd him, Why his fore-horſe was ſo fat and the reſt ſo 
lean? The waggoner knowing them to be limbs of the 
law, anſwer'd them, That his fore-horſe was his lawyer, 
and the reſt were his clients. 

349. An old bawd being carried before juſtice M—s, 
for keeping a diſorderly houſe, ſtrongly denied all that 
was charged upon her: Houſewife ! houſewife ! ſaid tt e 
Jaſtice, how have you the aſſurance to deny it; you do 
keep a bau dy houſe, and I will maintain it. Mill 3 

| replic 
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replied the old lady, the Lord bleſs you ! I always heard 


ou were a kind hearted gentleman. 

350. At a cauſe tried at the King's Bench bar, a witneſs 
was produced ho had a very red noſe, and one of the 
counfel, a good impudent fellow, being deſirous to put 
him out of countenance, called out to him, after he was 
ſworn, Well, let's hear what you have to ſay with your 

copper noſe; Hy, Sir, ſaid he, by the cath I bade taken, 
1 would net exchange my copper noſe for your brazen face. 

351. A gentieman in the country who had three daugh- 
ters, diſcourſing one evening on rural affairs, and the na- 
ture of vegetation, aſk'd one of his daughters what plant 
or herb ſhe thought grew the fatlett ? The young lady re- 
plied, aſparagus. Then he aſi:'d the ſecond, ſhe antwer'd, 
a pompion or gourd: And when the fame queſtion was put 
to the youngeſt, ſhe replied, h pomnel of a ſaddle ; which 
very much ſuprizing the old genilemen, he deſited to know 
what ſhe meant, and how ſhe could make it out? Why, ſaid 
ſhe, when I was one day ridirg behind our John, and the 
ways being ſo rough that ] was afraid I ſhould fall off, he 
cry'd, Miſs, put your hand about my waiſt, ard lay hold of the 
pommel of the Jaddle ; and I am ſure, papa, when I fi:it 
took hold of it, it was not much bigger than my finger, 
and in leſs than a minute, it was thicker than my wriſt. 

352. A gentleman having received ſome abuſe, in paſ- 
ſing through one of the Inns of Chancery, from ſome of the 
impudent clerks, he was adviſed to complain to the Pr;x- 
cipal, which he did accordingly ; and coming before him, 
accoited him in the following manner; 7hawve been groſly 


abuſed here by ſome of the raſcals of this hauſe, and under- 
ftanding you are the principal, I am come to acquaint you with 
ib. | 
353- An old roundhead in Oliver's time, complaining 
of ſome heavy rain that fell, ſaid a cavalier, ſtanding by, 
What unreaſonable fellows you roundheads are, who will 
neither be pleaſed when God rains, nor when the king reigns. ( 

354. An old cavalier told a great rumper, that he ſaw 
his maſter Oliver hanged, and he ſtank damnably. Ay. 
ſaid the laſt, zo doubt but he funk after he had been dead fo 
long, but he zvould have made you flink if he had been alive. 

355. A young curate, with more pertneſs than wit, or 
learning, being aſk'd in company, How he came to take 
it into his head to enter into the miniſtry of the church? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, the Lord had need of me. That may be, 

replied 
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reply'd a gentleman preſent, for ] Hav often read that 
the Lord had once need of an aſs. 

356. A very ignorant, but very foppiſh young feilow, 
| going into a bookſeller's ſhop with a reiition, Who went 
| thither to buy ſomething he wanted, ſeeing his coutin look 
into a particular book, and ſmile, aſd him, What there 

was in that book that made him ſmile 2 Why, anſwer'd 
the other, this book is dedicated to you, coulin Jack : 15 
it ſo? ſaid he, pray let me ſee it, ſor I never knew before 
that I had ſuch an honour done to me: Upon which, 
\ raking it into his hards, he found it to be Perkin's Cate 
chiſm, dedicated 70 all ignorant perſous. ' 

357. There was a ſhort tine when Mr. Handel, not- 0 
withſtanding his merit, was deſerted, and his opera at the þ 
Hay-Market neglected almoſt by every body but hi; my, | 
for that of Porpora at Lincoln's-Inn- Fields; at this time 7 
another nobleman aſking the earl of Cd if he would { 
go one night to the opera? My lord aſk'd, Which? Oh, 
to that in the Hzy-Market, anſwer'd the other. No, 2 | , 
lord, ſaid the earl, I hawe no vccoflon for à private au- 
dience of his vn * to H. : 

358. Some ſcholars, on a time, going to ſteal conies, 
by the way they warn'd a novice amongſt them to make 
no noiſe, for fear af ſpoiling their game: But he no ſooner 
eſpy'd fome, but he cry'd out aloed, Fece conniculi multi. 
Whereupon the conies ran with ali ſpeed into their bur- 
rows; upon which his fellows chiding him; I} ho the aewil. 
ſays he, cou have thought that the conies undtiſi oo Latin? 
359. A ſellow and a wench being taken in comical cir- 


cumſtances in a ound, and brought before a juſtice of 8 
peace; but both averring their inuocence, the juſtice call'd 1 
; | the wench aſ:de, and pronius'd her, it he would confeſe, 4 


ſhe ſhould go free for that fict ; upon which ſhe own'd 4 
the truth, and the fellow was ſent to priſon : But upon | 
| taking her leave, the juſtice call'd the wenrch back again, \ 
„ and aſk'd her, What the fellow gave her? If it pleaie | 
| your worſhip, faid ſhe, Half a crown. Truly evoman, an- 4 
iwer'd he, that does not jleaſe me; and thourh for the fart | 
7 neu have conſeſs'd, I have acquitted you, as I promis a, 
wet I muſt commit gon for ſuch extortion, as taking half a 
crown i the pound. 
360. One was joking with a lawyer for tarrving ſo long 
rom his wife upon the circuit, ſaying, in Ris abience the 
| ä _ giight 
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might want due benevolence : 1 thall give her uſe for that, 
aniwer'd the lawyer, at my return ; and put the caſe any 
one ow'd you fifty pounds, wou'd you not rather have it 
in a Jump, than ſhilling by fhilling ? 7 is true, reply'd the 
other, mo/? prople would; but it <vould Ye you if your 
ge, ſhould want a ſhilling in your abſence, and be forced 
to borrow it. 

361. A drunken fellow having ſold all his goods, to 
maintain himſelf at his pot, except his feather bed, at laſt 
made away with that too; when being reprov'd for it by 
{ome of his friends; , ſaid he, I am wery well, thank 
God, and why ſhould I keep my bed ? 

362. An old lady meeting a Cambridge man, aſk'd 
him, How her nephew behav'd himſelf ? Truly, madam, 
ſays he, he's a brave fellow, and fticks cloſe to Catherine 
Hall *. I vow, ſaid ſhe, 7 frar'd as much, he was al- 
ways hankering after the ævenches from a boy. 

303. A gentleman being arreſted for a pretty large ſum 
of money, ſent to an acquairitance, who had often p:ofeſs'd 
2 great friencſhip for him, to beg he would bail him; the 
other told him, That he had promis'd never to be bail for 
any-body ; but with much kindneſs ſaid, I tell you what 
gen may do, you may get ſoircbody olje if you can. 

364. Ina town where there had been a remarkable 
laughter of maidenheads, and as great a propagation of 
horns, by a {mall body of red coats, which had been quar- 
ter'd there; one was ſaying, I hat he wonder'd why the 
women were ſo fond of ſoldiers! Phoo, ſays another, I don't 
wonder at it; the gentiemen in red, and their brethen in 
black, have, for many ages, been in poſſeſſion of the ſex ; 
the latter, upon the account of their ſecrccy, and the other, 
from the keroic performances they may expect from them. 
In fine, adds he, women are like macrkarel, bait but a hook 
a a piece of ſcarlet clothÞ, and you infallibly take them. 

305. When king Charles the firſt was in great anxiety 
about ſigning the warrant for the earl of Strafferd's execu- 
tion, ſaying, It was next to death to part with fo able a 
miniſter, and ſo loyal a ſulject; a certain favourite of the 
king's ſtanding by, ſoon reſolv'd his m:jelty, by telling 

a him, 
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bim, That in ſuch an exigence, a man bad better part 
with his crutch than his leg. | 

369. Some rattling young feilows from London putting 
into a country inn, ſeeing a plain rough-newn tarmer. 
there; ſays one of them, Lou {hall ſee me dumo-fourd 


that countryman do coming p to him, he gives his lit. 


a twirl round, ſay ing. there's Lulf a crown jor yu, un- 
tryman. Ihe former, after recovering a littic rom 11:5 
ſurprize, reared his vaken towel), and ſurveying hum very 
gravely, gave him two very handſome druvs on the thou- 


der, lay ing. I thank you for your kindneſs, friend, there 5 


two ff iliings of your money again. 

307. Oue of the aforefud rattlidg blades having been 
once a | we kick'd for his impertinence, demanded Gt his 
benelactor, with a bluff face, Whether he was in earneit,. 
or not? Ves, faith, ſaid the other, in very. good earnett, 
lay ing his hind on his ſword, — Say 3 /o, repiy'd he, Ju 
glad of that with all my heart, for I don't lige ſuch jeits, 

363 A poet going over Lincoln's Ifin-Fields, ove, wha 
pretended to be a poor waim'd ſoldier, beeg'd his Clla;zty. 
Ihe poet aſs'd hun by what authority he went a begging 2 


J have a licence for it, anſwer's the ſoldier. Licence, 


ſaid the poet; lice thou may /} have, but lenſe thou can 
hade none, to beg of a poet. a4 
309. At the maſquerade in the Hay - Market, one ap- 
pens in the habit of a biſhop, another, ſor the jeſt's fake, 
ow'd his knee t afk a blefing. The former laying his 


hand on his head, very demurely ſaid, Prithee rije, there's. 


nothing in't indeed, friend. 
370. A certain humorous old knight nam'd Sir Sampſon, 


thinking to recommend himſelf to the favour of a fine la- 


dy, in the way of marriage, ſaid, in the concluſion of his 
compliments, Oh! madam, we Sampſons were ſtrong dogs 
from the beginning. Take care, Sir Sampſon, reply'd tae 


young lady, remember abe ſtrongeſi ef your name futled an. 


old houje ever his head. 
371. A parſon thinking to banter an honeſt Quaker, aſk'd 


him, Where his religion was before George Fox's time 2“ 


Where thine was, ſays the Quaker, before tary Tudor's 
time. Now thou halt been free with me, added the Qua - 
ker, prithee let me aſk thee a queltion, —Where was Ja- 
cob going when he was turn'd of ten years of age ? can'ſt 
tliou tell chat? No, {aid the parſon, nor you neither, ] be- 

Ex: leve. 
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lieve. Yes, I can, reply'd the Quaker, he was going into 
Bis eleventh year ; was be not? 

372. A merchant in London, having bought a pretty 
eftate in Surry, and afterwards two or three re fields ad- 
Joining to it, a perſon ſpeaking of his purchaſe to a friend, 
taid, he did not think Mr. Such-a-cne had been in circum- 
Kances to make fo large a purchaſe. O] dear, ſaid the 
other, you don't know how conſiderable a man he is; why 
u ge he bought that eſtate in Surry, he has bought Moor 
felds. That muſt be a great purchaſe, indeed, reply d the other. 

373. Ihe oid earl of B-—d, one of the moſt face- 
vous men of bis time, beirg once in waiting at court, 
made an excuſe one morning to leave the king, aſſuring 
his majeſty he would be back to wait on him before 12 
o'clock, there being great occaſion for his attendance. 
he king had enquir'd ſor him ſeveral times, his lord- 
chip having exceeded his lime: at length he came, and 
going to the clock in the drawing room, heard it fuike 
wie; at which, being a little enrag'd, he up with his 
cane, and broke the glaſs of the clock. he king akk'd 
him afterwards, What made him break the clock? I am 
fare, ys my lord, your inzzelly won't be argry when 
vou hear: Vritkee, ſaid the King, what was it? J/by, 
bleed, my liege, the clock flracd frft. 

374. A milia, ſays one, give her her due, has the beſt re- 
putation of any one young woman in town, who has beau- 
ty enough to provoke dettaction; I grant you, replies 
another, her virtue ard diſcretion are ſufhcient to keep her 
from being corrupted by any thing but a huſband. How! 
a buſband, ſiys the former. Yes, a huſband, anſwer'd the 
other, have known many a weman make à difficulty 
of loſing a maidenhead, who have made none afterwards 
of making a cuckold, ; 

375. A perſon having been put to great ſhifts to get 
money to ſupport his credit; ſome of his creditors at 
length ſent him word, that they wou'd give him trouble. 
Pox, ſays he, I have had trouble enough to borrow the mo- 
ney, and had not need to be troubled to pay it again. 

376. A country woman being ſick, bequeath'd her ſow 
with pig to the parſon, who thinking fhe would hardly re- 
cover, came ſoon after, and took the fow away. The good 
wife recovering, afk'd for her ſow, and being told the par- 
on the had left it to came, when ſhe was very bad, and mn 
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taken her away. Bes us, ſays ſhe, e parſon is worſe 
than the devil, for one may call upon him twenty times 10 
take one before he'll do it; but I did but once bid the par- 
_ ,=y my ſox, ana be fetch'd her immediately. 

7. Queen Elizabeth ſecing a gentleman in her gar- 
3 who had not felt the effect of her favours ſo ſoon as 
he expected, looking out of her window, ſaid to him in 
Italian, Y Vat dees a man think of, Sir Etward au hen he 
thinks of nothing ? After a little pauſe, he anſwer' d. He 
thinks, adam, of a woman's promiſe, The queen eek 
in her head, but was heard to lay, Well, Sir Edward, 7 
muſt not confute you : Anger mates dull men witty, but it 
keeps ther poor. 

378. A lady whoſe beauty was very much upon the 
decline, having fent her picture to a gentleman that was 
to come a wooung to her, bid her chambermaid, when ſhe 
was coming to drefs her, take care in repairing her decays 
a little, or the ſhou'd not look like her picture. /wvarrant 
you, madam, ſays ſhe, laying on the Bavarian red, a /:tt/e 
art once made j our pifure like you, now a little of the ſame 
art ſhall make you like your picture; your picture muſt fit to 


ou. 
579. A beautiful young lady, but extremely fanciful 
and hamorgus, being on the point of refigning berſelf 


into tie arms of her lover, began to enter on the conditi- 
ons t! Jat ſhe expected thould be obſerv'd after the articles 
were ſigu'd and executed. Among the reſt, ſays the, po- 
fitive'y, 1 will lie in bed as long as I pleaſe in the morn- 
ing: ii all my heart, madam, ſays he, br ovided may 


get up a ven { pleaſe, 


350. 6 termagant ſempitrels coming to dun a young 


fellow at his lodg; ings, where he was terribly afraid to 
have luis landiady heat; ſhe began to open ker quail pipes 
at a great rite, but was preſently ſeized with a fit of 
CO: ung. Lord, ſys ſhe, J have got ſuch a cold I can 
harciy ipeak. Nay, as to chat, ſays he, I don't care how 
ſoftly you ſpcak. Don't tell me of ipeaking ſottly, ſays ſhe, 
let me have my money, or I'll take the law of you. De, 
favs he, the 2 zou'll be forc d to hold your tongue, for. the 
law allows no body to ſcold in their own cauſe. _ 

3*1. One who had marry'd a light heel'd wife, 3 
of an favgcent country girl, which he took her for, Was 
leverciy rally*d, upon the diſcovery, by his acquaintance. 
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Among the reſt, a young lady having been very ſevere with 
him, he call'd to her lover, who was preſent, ſaying, Sir, 


take off your waſp, I'll have a fly- flap elſe. --—— Te. have 


occafion for it, ſays ſhe, your wife has been blown upon. 

382. Some perſons talking of a fine lady that had many 
fuitors : Well, ſays one of them, you may talk of this 
pew man, ard that great man, of this lord, and Cother 
night ; but I know a fellow without a foot of cttare, 
that will carry her before them all. Pho, damme, that's 
impo[fible, ſays another, unleſs you mean her coachman. 
383. A woman may [earn one ufeful hint from the 
game of back gammon, Which is, not to take up ber man 
till ſhe is ſure of binding him. Had poor M-——d 
thought of this, when ſhe had once gain'd her point, ſhe 
would never afterwards have made ſuch a blot in her tables. 

384. Count Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaffidor here, in 

2een Elizabeth's time, ſent a compliment to the lord 
St. Alban's, whom he liv'd in no good terms with, wiſh- 
ing him a merry Eaſter, My lord thank'd the meſſenger, 
and ſaid, he could not requite the count better than by 
ai/hing bim a good pals-over, | | 

355. A certain philoſopher, when he ſaw men in a hur- 
ry to finiſh any matter, uſed to ſay, Stay a /ittle, that we 
may male an end the Jooncr. 

339. Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay of a paſſionate 
man, who ſopprefs'd his anger, that he thought xvor/e than 

e ſpoke ; and of an angry man, that would vent his paſ- 
fon in words, That he ſpoke wor/e than he thought. | 

387. The ſame gentleman us'd to ſay, that power in an 
ill man, was like the power of a witch, he could do harm, 
but no good; as the magicians, ſays he, could turn water 
mto blood, but could not turn blood into water again. 

388. He was likewiſe wont to commend much the ad- 
vice of a plain old man at Buxton, who ſold brooms, A 
proud lazy young fellow came to him for a bceſom upon 
truſt, to whom the old man ſaid, Friend, haſt thou ug mo- 
ney ? Borrow of thy back and of thy belly, tbey' ll never aſk 
rhee for't, T1 ſhall be dunning thee every day. 

389, When recruits were railing tor the late wars, a 


ſerjeant told his captain, that he had got him a very ex- 


traordinary man: Ay, fays the captafn, prithee what's he ? 
A butcher, Sir, replies the ſerjeant, and your honour will 
* . | ha ve 
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Ja ve double ſervice of him, for aue had tavs ſheep- ſtealers 
in the company before. | 
3000. A harmleſs country fellow having commenced a 
ſuit againſt a gentleman that had beat down his fences, 
and ſpoil'd his corn; when the aſſizes grew near, his ad- 
verſary brib'd his only evidence to keep out of the way: 
Well, ſays the fellow, I'm reſolv'd I'il up to town, and 


the king ſhall know ic. The king know it, ſays his 


landlo:d, who was an attorney, prithee what good will 
that do you, if the man keeps out of the way? Vs, Sir, 


ſays the poor fellow, 7 hawe heard you ſay, the king could 


make a man A PEER, at any time. 

391. One ſpeaking of an agreeable young fellow, ſaid, 
He had wit enough to call his good nature in queſtion, 
and yet good nature enough to make his wit ſuſpected. 

392. To what an ebb of taſte are women fallen, that 
it ſhould be in the power of a lac'd coat and a feather to 
recommend a pallant to them: Taylors and perriwig- ma- 
kers are become the bau ds of the nation : Jhat fop that 
has not wherewithal by nature to move a cook-maid, ſhall 
by a little of their aſſiſtance, be able to ſubdue a counteſs, 

393. A lady ſeeing a tolerable pretty fellow, who by 
the help of a taylor and fempſiteſs had transform'd him- 
ſelf into a beau, ſaid, What pity 'tis to ſee one, u hom 
nature has made no fool, fo induſtrious to paſs for an aſs : 
Rather, ſays another, one ſhould pity thoſe whom nature 
abuſes than thoſe who abuſe nature; des, the town 
 evould te robbed of one half of its diverſion, if it ſhould 
become a crime to laugh at a fool. | 

394. Of all coxcombs, the moſt intolerable in conver. 
ſation is your fighting fool, and your opiniated wit ; the 


one is always talking to ſhew his parts, and the other al- 


ways quarrelling to ſhew bis valour. 

395. In Oliver's time, when people were marry'd by a 
juſtice of peace, one giving a reaſon for it, ſaid, That 
none wwas ſo fit to marry others, as he that, by virtue of 
his office, was impozver'd to lay people by the heels. 

296. When the late dauphin of France faid to the face- 
tious duke of Roquelaure, Stand farther off, Roquelaure, 
for you ſtink.. The duke reply'd, J aff your pardon, Sir, 
"His you that ſmell, not J. 

397. One faid of a fantaſtical fellow, that he was the 


folio. 
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folio of himſelf, bound up in his own calf's leather, and 
gilt about the edges. 9 

398. A decay 'd gentleman coming to one who had been 
a ſervant to borrow money of him, receiv'd a very ſcurvy 
anſwer, concluding in the following words; Lord, Sir, 
ewhat do you trouble me ſor? I've no money to lend. In 
ſure you ye, ſays the gentleman, for if you was net rich 
Lon durſt not be ſo ſaucy. | 

399. The Roman Catholicks make a ſacrament of ma- 
trimony, and in conſequence of that notion, pretend that 
it conters grace: The Proteftant divines do not carry 
matters ſo high, but ſay, This ought to be underſtood in 
a quality'd ſenſe ; and that marriage io far conters grace, 
as that, generally ſpeaking, 2? brings repentance, which 
every body knows is one flep towards grace. 

400. A lady, who had a mind, ſhe told another, to 
quarrel with an impertinent teazing young fellow ſhe did 
not like, ſaid, ſhe could not tell how to provoke him, he 
was ſo very aſſiduous and ſubmillive. 'Slife, {1d her friend, 
I'd ſpit in his face. Alas, reply'd ſhe, that won't do, 
aoben men are faguning like lap- acgt, they ll take that for 
a favour, | 

401. An extravagant young gentleman, to whom the 
title of lord, and a good eſtate, was juſt fallen, being a 
litile harraſ:'d by duns, bid his ſteward tell them, 7 hat 
ephilſt he was a private gentleman he Lad leiſure to run 
in debt, but being new advanced ts a higher tau, he was 
too buſy to pay them. | 

402. A wild young fellow, that had ſpent his fortune, 
being aſk'd, What he intended to do with bimiclt ? ſaid, 
he deſign'd to go into the army. How can that be? ſays 
one, you are a Jacobite, and can't take the oaths, You 
may as well tell me, ſ-ys he, that 1 can't take orders, 
becauſe I am an athei/?. I aſk your pardon, reply'a the 
other, I did not know the ſirengib of ycur conjcience je well 
as [ did the weakneſs of your pai ſe. | 

403. An old feliow having a great itch after his neigh- 
bour's wife, employ'd her chambermaid in the buſineſs. 
At the next meeting he enquir'd, what anſwer the lady 
had ſent him? Ariwer ! ſaid the girl, why ſhe has ſcut 
you this for a token; (giving him a ſinart ſlap in the 
face.) Hy, cry'd the old fellow, rubbing his chaps, and 
you have loſt none of it by the way : I thank you, 

Exe ; 4-4- 
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404. A gentleman complaining of a misfortune, ſaid 
it was along with that drunken ſot his man, who cou!d not 
keep himſelf fober. With reſpe to your worſhip, ſaid the 
fellow,  kzow very few drunken ſots that do keep thems 
ſelves ſober. Toe 

4725. One ſaid of a young woman, whoſe chaſtity was 
violently aſſaulted by a handſome young fellow, That fhe 
Twas in as fair a way to be ruined, as a boy was to be a 
rogue, when he «was firſt put clerk to an attorney. 

406. A certain Iriſhman making ſtrong love to a great 
fortune, told her, He could not ſleep for dreaming of her. 

407. A plain country yeoman bringing his daughter to 
town, ſaid, for all ſhe was brought up altogether in the 
country, ſhe was a girl of ſenſe. Ves, ſays a pert young 
female in the company, Country ſenſe. Why, faith, ma- 
dam, ſays the fellow, country ſenſe is better ſometimes than 
London impudence. 

408. A thouſand actions paſs in the world for virtuous, 
tho* they proceed from a quite different principle. My 
lord releas'd Arſennus out of priſon, and paid his debts; 
this every one appiauded as an act of the higheſt and moſt 
diſintereſted generoſity. They little knew that his lord- 
ſhip lay every night with Arſennus's ſiſter, 

409. Give me a man without a fortune, ſaid a ſenſible 
young lady, rather than a fortune without a man. 

410. I'll ſwear, ſays a gentleman to his miſtreſs, you 
are very handſome. Phoo, ſays ſhe, ſo you'd ſay, tho? 
you did not think ſo. Ard fo you'd think, aniwer'd he, 
though I ſhould not, ſay fo. | 3 

411. A gentleman in king Charles the IId's time, who 
had paid a tedious attendance at court for a place, and 
had a thouſand promiſes, at length reſolv'd to ſee the king 
himſelf ; ſo getting himſelf introduced, he told his majeſty 
what pretenſions he had to his favour, and bolcly ſk'd 
him for the place uit then vacant. The king hearing his 
ſtory, told him he had juſt given the place away. Upon 
which the gentleman made a very low olciſince to the 
king, and thank'd him extremely; which he repeated 
often, The king obſerving how over thavkful he was, call- 
ed him again, and aſk'd the reaſon, why he gave him 
ſuch extraordinary thanks, when he had deny'd his ſuit : 
The rather, an't pleaſe your majeſty, reply'd the gentle- 
man; your courtiers have kept me waiting here theſe two 
| years, 
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ears, and gave me a thouſand put-offs ; but your. ma- 
jeſty has ſav'd me all that trouble, and generouſly given 
me my anſwer at once. Gods f, man, ſays the king, 
thou ſhalt hawe the place for thy downright honefly. 
412. A merry drolling fellow, who liv'd with a lady 
that was juſt on the point of matrimony, being ſent with a 
how d'ye to an acquaintance of her's, who liv'd a few. 
miles oft, was aſc'd how his lady did? Ab, dear madam, te- 
ply'd the fellow, Se can never live long in this condition. 
413. I Was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who 
being aſk'd, Where her huſb.ind was, when he lay con- 
cealed for baving been deeply conctrn'd in a conipiracy ? 
relolutely anſwer' d, She had hid him. This confeſſion drew 
her before the king, who told her, Nothing but her diſ- 
covering where her lord was conceal'd, could five ber 
from the torture. Ard will that do, ſays the lady? Ves, 
fays the king, I give you my word for it. Ther, ſays ſhe, 
1 have hid him in my heart, there you'll find him, Which 
ſurprizing anſwer charm'd her enemies. 
414. A perſon adviſing a lady in town to marry a coun- 
try gentleman ; to recommend the match in the fironger 
terms, told her it would be more convenient ſor ber, be- 
Cauſe his concerns in the countty join'd to ha's, Ar, ſays the 
lady,but his CONCERNS foall never join to mine in the city. 
415. An Engliſh gentleman travelling to France, bad 
made choice of an abbot as wicked as himſelf, for the 
companion of his pleaſures : One of his countrymen told 
him, That tho the abbot and he di fer d about the abay to Ha- 
ven, they avere in a fair way of going to the devil together. 
416. Two perſons quarrelling at a tavern ; after the 
heat was a little over, one of them being ſtraiten'd for a 
conveniency to make water, but being hemm'd in, ſaid 
to his antagoniſt, — How hall I pet by you ? Get by me, 
ſays the other, Ii, ahat 4 fox did I ever get by you ? 
417. A very grave perſon being carry'd before a mag'- 
ſtrate, for having a little thiog as big as a baſtard laid to 
him; one that was paſſing by, aik'd what was the matter ? 
Only, ſays another, an old geatieman is apprehended ups 
on ſuſpicion of 2rarb2od. Manhood! fays the former, 
What! has he comm:tted murder? Quite contrary,. re- 
ply'd the other; he has committed formation, and gat a 
fubje?, not filled one. ; 73 
418. A 
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413, A petulant ſelf- will'd coxcomb was threatning, if 
his humour was not gratified, to leave his relations and 
family, and go away to France. Let him alone, ſays one, 
he will come back from France, before he gets half way to 
Dover. | 
419. A countryman in the ſtreet enquiring the way to 
Newgate, an arch fellow that head him, ſaid, he'd ſhew 
| him preſently. Do bl go croſs the way, ſaid he, to yon 
| Goldſmiths ab, and move off with one of thoſe filver tan- 
| hards, and it avill bring you thither preſently. 
420. Men ſometimes blurt out very uniucky truths, 
A town beggar was very importunate with a rich miſer, 
whom he accoſted in the following phraſe : Pray, Sir, be- 
ſtow your charity; good, dear Sir, beſtow your charity, 
Prithee, friend, be quiet, replied old Gripus, I hawe it not. 
421. A certain prieſt in a rich abbey in Florence, being 
a fiſherman's ſon, caus'd a net to be ſpread every day, 
on a table in his apartment, to put him in mind of his 
original: the abbot dying, this difieimbled humility 
procur'd him to be choten abbot; aſter which, the net 
was us'd no more. Being ailk'd the reaſon, he anſwer'd, 
there is no occaſion for t9e net naw the ji/ is caught. 
422. A farmer who had a very great name in the coun- 
try for his dexterity in manly exerciles, ſuch as wreſtling, 
throwing the bar, and the like, drew upon himſelf many 
occaſions to try his ſkill, with ſuch as came far and near 
to challenge hun: among the reit, a concented fellow rode 
a great way to viſit this champion: and being told that he 
was in his ground behind the houſe, he alighted, and walk- 
ed with his korſe in his hand, till he came where he found 
him at work; ſo hanging his horſe upon the pails, he accoſt- 
ed him thus: that having heard much of his fame, he was 
eome forty miles to try a fall with him. The champion, 
without more words, came up to him, and cloſing with 
him, took him upon ſuch an advartigeous loch, that he 
| * pitch'd him clear over the pai's ; ſo with a great deal of 
| unconcern, took up his ſpade, and fell to work again: the 
fellow getting upon his legs again, as nimble as be could, 
call'd to ſpeak to him. Well, favs the champion, have 
you any more to ſay to me? No, no, reply d the fellow, only 
to defire you aweuld be ſo kind as thrqav my horſe after me. 
42 3. A buſy impertinent entertaining Ariſtotle, the phi- 
lofupher, one day with a tedious diſcoufſe, and obſerving 
: that 
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that he did not much regard him, made an apology, That 
he was afraid he had interrupted him. No, really, replied 
the philoſopher, you han't interrupted me at all, for I have 
not minded one word you ſaid. 

424. If your wife has cuckolded you, 'tis in vain to grieve ; 
e'en ſhake hands with your neighbours. One telling his 
friend he was a cuckold, —/F bad not known it, replies 
he, 7 ould have been angry with yon far telling me on't. 

425. Two conceited coxcombs wrangling ard expoſing 
one another before company, one told them, That they had 
both done like wits: For you auits, ſays he, newer give 
over, till you prove one another fools. | 
426. One ſeeing an affeded coxcomb buying books, 

told him, His bookſeller was properly his uphollterer, for 
he furniſh'd his room rather than his head. | 

427. A young lady, with a good fortune, having be- 
ſtow'd herſelf on a wild young fellow, Vell, lays the 
old lady her aunt, for all you avere /o eager te have him, 
youll have your belly full of him, in a litile time, Ill 
WArr ant you. 

428. A lawyer and a phyſician having a diſpute about 
precedence, referr'd it to Diogenes, who gave it in favour 
of the lawyer, in theſe terms: Let the thief go before, and 
the executioner follow. | 

429. A perſon having two very ungracious ſons, the 
one robb'd him of his money, and t'other of his goods : 
His neighbour coming to condole with him, told kim, 
He might ſue the county, for he had been robb'd between ſon 
and jon. 570 

430. Du Val, who was a very famous highwayman, 
and at length ſuffered for his robberies, was likewiſe as fa- 
mous for gaining the hearts of the women, being a {marc 
dapper fellow: After his death, he had this epuaph be- 
flowed on him: | | 


Here lies Du Val—— Reader, if male thou art, 
Look to thy purſe ; — if female, to thy heart: 
Much hawock he has made in both ; — for all 
The men he made to ſtand, =—the women fall, 


d of 


431. A perſon ſpeaking to the earl of C 


the falſe taſte of ſeveral people of quality, and their iguo- 
; | rance 
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rance in many things that they pretend to underſtand; 
Why, ſaid my Lord, 0ſt of our people of quality judge of 


every thing by their ears but the opera, and that they go io ſte. 


432. Tom P— „a good honeſt fellow, but with 
very little manners, being one day at dinner at Lord 
L—'s, ſeveral ladies being at table, my Lord told him, 
that Mr. Such-a-one, naming a gentleman in the peigh- 
bourhood, had taken ſomething very ill of him, and wou'd 
take an occaſion, he heard, to reſent it. . Mr. Such-a-one, 
reply'd Tom, may kiſs my a—, Upon ſuch a coarſe ex- 
preflion, the ladies all ſtarted, and my Lord cry'd, Fie, 
Tom, I thought you would not have uſed ſuch a word 
before ladies. Why, my Lord, ſaid Jom, àa— an't baw. 
dy, is it? No, ſaid my Lord, but id 75 <ithin baff an 
inch of it. | | MAY 

433. A citizen dying greatly in debt, it coming to his 
creditors ears, Farewell, ſuid one, there is fo much of 
mine gone With him : And he carried ſo much of miue, 
ſaid another: One hearing them make their ſeveral com- 
plaints, ſaid, Well, I fee new, that though a man can 
carry nothing of his own out of the world, yet he may carry 
a great deal of other mens. 

4. A mad crew went to a tavern with a (deviliſn) 
reſolution to be damnable diunk; one being more over- 
power'd than the reſt, ſpew'd perpetually ; and ſeeing that 
he could no longer bear them company, call'd for the 
reckoning : Why, ſaid one, cannot you tell that, that 
have ſo often caſt up what you drank ? No marry, I can- 
not, ſaid he, for I was ſo buſy in caſting up. the account, 
that I did not mind the reckoning. | 

435. Three young conceited wits, as they thought 
themſelves, pailing along the road near Oxford, met a 
grave old gentieman, with whom they had a mind to be 
rudely merry; Good-morrow, father Abraham, ſaid one: 
Good-morrow, father Tfaac, ſa:d the next: Good-morrow, 
father Jacob, cry'd the laſt. Jam neither Abraham, 
Jaac, nor Jacob, reply'd the old gentleman, bar Saul, 
the Jon of Kiſh, avho went out to ſee his father's afſts, 
and lo ! here 1 have found them. 

436. A young maid coming freſh out of the country, 
Was courted by a perſon of quality, who ſhe underſtood 
was infected by the foul diſeaſe: My Lord paid his con— 


tant devoirs to ber, and premiſed her marriage; Which - 
H * 
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ſhe refuſing, ſome of her f:iends aſł'd her, Why ſhe, who 
was meanly born, would not marry one that would, not 
only, enrich her, but enoble her blood: 7 will not, ſays 
ſhe, corrupt my fligh, to better my blood, for any Lord in 
Chriflendaom. 3 
437. An ingenious yourg gentleman, at the Univerſity 

of Oxford, being appointed to preach beſore the Vice- Chan- 
cellor, ard the heads of the colieges, at St. Mary's, and 
having formerly obſerved the drowſineſs of the Vice- Chan- 
cellor, took this place of ſcripture for his text. Va-! 
cannot ye watch ore hour at every diviſion he concluded 
with his text; which by reaſon of the Vice-Chancellor 
ſitting ſo near the pulpit, often awak d him: "I'his was ſo 
noted amorg the wits, that it was the taik of the whole 
Univerſity, and withal it did {o nett]e the Vice-Chancellor, 
that he complain'd to the Ac. hop of Canterbury, who 
willing to reareſs him, ſent for ths icholar up to London, 
to defend himſelf againſt the crune laid to his charge; 
where coming, he gave ſo many proo's of his extraordinary 
wit, that the Archbiſhop ej ined him to preach before 
King James. After ſome exculcs, he at length condeſcend- 
ed; and coming into the pulpit, begins, James the fi, 
and the ſixth, auaver not; meaning the fit king of Eng- 
land, and the ſixth of Scotlard ; at fiſt the king was ſome- 
what amazed at the text, but in the end was fo well 
pleaſed with his ſermon, that lie made him one of his chap- 
lains in ordinary: After this advancement, the Archbi- 
ſhop ſent him down to Oxford to make his recantation to 
the Vice - Chancellor, and to take leave of the Univerſity, 
which he accorcirgly did, and took the latter part of the 
verſe of the former text, Sleep on now and take your reſt : 
Concluding his ſermon, he made his apology to the Vice- 
Chancellor, ſaying, Fhereas I ſaid before, which gave 

offence, What, cannot ye watch one hour? I ſay now, 
Sleep on and tate your reft ; and ſo left the Univerſity, 

428. A plain country fellow, born in Eſſex, coming to 

London, which place he had never ſeen before, as he waik'd 
in a certain {treet, not a great 7 fiom Mark-lane, eſpy'd 
a rope hanging at a merchant's door. with a handle to it; 
and wondering what it meant, he takes it in his hand, ard 

yd with it to and fro; at length, pulling it hard, he 
heard a bell ring ; it ſo happen'd, that the merchant being 
near the door, went himſelf, and demanded what the fel- 


low wou'd have. Nothing, Sir, ſaid he, I did but play with 
| | this 
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this pretty thing which hangs at your door. - What coun- 


tryman are you? ſaid the merchant, An Eff:x man, an't 

. pleaſe yOu,” rephedFhe other. I thought fo, replied the 
merchant, for A have often heard ſay, that if a man beat 
a buſh'in Eſſex, there preſently comes forth a calf. Jt may 
be ſo, replied the countryman, and I think a man can no 
ſooner ring a bell in London, but out pops a cuckold. 

439. A young man married to an 1i|-tempe:?*d woman, 
who not contented, though he was very kind to her, made 
continual complaints to her father, to the great grief of 
both families; the huſband being no longer able to endu:e 
this ſcurvy humour, bang'd her ſoundly, Hereupon ſhe 
complain'd to her father, who underſtanding well the per- 
verſeneſs of her humour, took her to taſk, and lac'd her 
ſides ſoundly too; ſaying, Go, and commend me to your 
huſband, and tell him, 1am nowv even with him, for I have 
cudgell d his avife, as he hath beaten my daughter. 

44>. A fellow hearing one ſay, according to the Ita- 
lian proverb, That three women make a market with their 
chatting ; Nay then, ſaid he, add my awvife to them, and 
they will make a fair. | 

441. A gentlewoman dclighting in plurality of lovers, 
chanced to admit to her embraces two gentlemen wio 
loved one another entirely, but were unacquainted with 
each other's intrigue, One of them having lain with this 
gentlewoman one night, loft his ring in the bed, which 
the other found in it the morning after; the day following 
the firit ſees it on his friend's tager ; after a great many 
arguings about it, they came to underſtand one another's 
intrigue: The man who loſt it demands his ring, the 
other refuſes ; at laſt, it was agreed, that it ſhould be 
left to the next comer-by, who ſhould have the ring; it 
chanced to be the huſband of the woman, who hearing 
the whole matter, adjudg'd the ring ſhould belong to him 
who own'd the ſheets; Marry then, ſaid they, for your 
excellent juigment, you ſhall haue the ring. | 

442. A man and his dog, named Cuckold, going out 
together in the evening, in returning home, the dog ran 
in a doors firſt; Oh, mother, ſays the boy, Cuckold's 
come; Nay then, ſays the mother, your father's not far 
off, 1 am ſure. | | 

443. A ſcholar, in College-hall, declaiming, having a 
bad memory, was at a ſtand ; whereupon in a low voice, 

H 2 | he 
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he defired one that ſtood cloſe by, to help him out: Ns, 


ſays the other, methinks you are out enough already. 

444. A country gentleman riding down Cornhill, his 
horſe ſtumbled, and threw him at a ſhop door, the miſ- 
treſs whereof being a pleaſant woman, and ſeeing there 
was no hurt done, afſk'd him, Whether his horſe uſed to 
ſerve him ſo? Yes, ſaid he, whenever he comes to the door 
of a cuckold: Lord, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I would adviſe you to 
go back again, for you will have à hundred falls elſe be- 
fore you come to ihe top of Cheafp/iae. | 
445. A gentleman riding near the foreſt of Which- 
wood, in Oxſordſhire, aſk'd a fellow, What that wood 
was call'd; he ſaid, Which-wood, Sir: Why, that wood, 
{aid the gentleman. Which-wood, Sir: Why that wood, 
tell thee ; he ſtill ſaid Which-wood, I think, ſaid the 
gentleman, thou art as ſenſeleſs as the wood that grows 
there: It may be fo, replied the other, but you know no# 
W kich-wood. | 
4456. A young buxom baggage, with a candle in her 

hand, was ſet ppon by a Hotſpur, who by all means muſt 
have a bout with her; but ſhe vow'd, if he meddled with 
her, ſhe would burn him: Will you ſo? ſays he, 1˙ try 
that ; and thereupon blcw out the candle, thinking himſelf 
fafe from the threat; however, nat long after, he found 
Joe was as good as her word. Y 

447. A phyſician was wont to ſay, when he met a friend, 
i am glad to ſee you well. In troth, Sir, {aid one, 1 
think you do but difſemble, for the world always goes ill 
<vith you, when it goes well with your friends. 

448. A gentleman falling to decay, ſhifted where be 
could; among the reſt, he viſited an old acquaintance, 
and ſtay'd with him ſeven or eight days, in which time 
the man began to be weary of his guelt, and to be rid of 
him, ſeign'd a falling out with his wife, by which means 
their fare was very ſlender: The gentleman perceiving 
their drift, but not knowing whitker to goto better him- 
ſelf, told them, He had been there ſeven days, and bad not 
ſeen any falling out betWixt them before; and that he was 
reſolved te lay ſeven weeks longer, but he would ſee them 
Friends again. | . 

449. A gentleman who loved every thing that was fo. 
reign, and was extremely fond of hard names, dining 
at a friend's houſe, aſk'd him, What the name of the wine 
was, of which he had jult.drank a glaſs at table; his 
| friend 
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friend knowing that it was but indifferent, and recollect- 
ing that he had bought it at Stocks Market, told him, it 
was the true Stoko Marketto; upon which he ſound the 
wine excellent, and gave it great encomiume, | 

450. A Romiſh prieſt, on a faſt day, going to officiate 
at a convent of nuns, received by the way a preſent of a 
live carp, which he fixed, as well as he could, under his 
caſſock. The women perceiving an unuſual motion about 
his middle, expreſſed great ſigns of ſurprize ; but the holy 
prieſt, deſirous to remove all occaſions of ſcandal, addre{- 
ſing himſelf to them, and holding aſide J., garment, ſaid 
Good ſiſters, I pray you be not offended, behold, it is thing 
but FISH. 1 

451. A young woman in France, whoſe brother had 
embraced the Proteſtant religion, was convicted of having 
a baſtard child, and obliged to do public penance. The 
prieſt, after a ſevere reprimand, warned her, that as ſhe 
had made a reparation for her own crime, ſhe ſhould ne- 
ver fall into her brother's. O, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I arou/d 
rather commit my fault a thouſand times, than be once guilty 
of my brother's. 

452. Fond wives, ſaid one, do by their huſbands as 
barren wives do by their lap-dogs, cram them with 
ſweetmeats, *till they cloy their ſtomachs, 

453. A knaviſh attorney aſking a very worthy gentle- 
man, what was honelty ? What is that to you, laid he, 
meddle with thoſe things that concern you. | 

454. A ſimple bumpkin, coming to London, was very 
much taken with the tight of a chair, or ſedan, ard bar- 
gained with the chairmen to carry him to a place he named. 
'The chairmen, obſerving the curioſity of the clown to be 
ſuitable to the meannels of his habit, priv: try took out 
the bottom of the chair, and then put him i to it, which 
when they took up, the countryman's feet were upon the 
ground, and as the chairmen advanced, ſo did he; and 
to make the better ſport, if any place was dirtier in the 
way than the reſt, that they choſe to go through; the 
countryman not Knowing but others uſed to be carried, or 
rather driven in the {ame manner, coming to his lodgings, 
gave them their demand, Returning into the country, 
he related what rare things he had feen in Londor, and 
withal, that he had been carried in a ſedan : Sedan, 
quoth one, what is that? , ſaid he, ide our wwatch- 

| 3. 7 toufe, 
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houſe, only it is covered with leather; but were it not for 
the name of a ſedan, a man might as well walk on foot. 

455. A conceited perſon, aiter he had written ſeveral 
verſes in praiſe of his miſtreſs, beginning firſt with her 
head, and ſo proceeding upon every member down to her 
feet, miſſing no part but the neck: Oh, ſaid one, there 
7s good reaſon for that, he reſerves the nec. werſe for him- 
felf,, knowing he ſhall have occaſion for it hereafter. 

456. An ignorant clown, who had the reputation of 
being a great ſcholar in the country, becauſe he could 
write and read, coming to London, and enquiring into all 
the ſtrange things he ſaw, at laſt read on a ſign- poſt, 
Here are horſes to be lett, 1743. Jeſu, ſaid he, if there 
are jo many horſes in ane inn, how many are there in the 
whole city? 8 

457. One reading a witty preface before a dull book, 
ſaid, he wondered how ſuch a preface came to be match'd 
ſo prepoſterouſly to ſuch a book. In truth, Sir, ſaid an- 
other, 1/ze no reaſon why they may not be match'd, for Im 

jure they are not at all a- Hin. | | 

458. A very honeſt and prudent gentleman had the ill 
fortune to marry a wife a grain too light; one day re- 
turning home, he went up ſtairs, and found his chamber 
door open; entering, he caught his wife and the adulterer, 
who were ſo intent upon their ſport, that they minded 
r.othing elfe, in the very act; the gentleman, ſeemingly 
unmov'd, ſaid, Wife, wife, indeed you don't do well to cæ- 
poſe your own and my reputation thus to the hazard of be- 
ing loft by careleſſneſs; ſure, in a buſineſs that ſo nearly 
concerns us both, you might have ſhut the door; I pray con- 

feder what if any'one elſe had come and caught you in thi;' 
f2fture s and | went and left them: The mildneſs of this 
reproof ſo eff.t:ually wrought upon this woman, that ſhe 
ever after abhorred the thought of erjoying any other man 
but her huſband. | | 

459. A perion not belonging to Merton College, put 
his horſe in a field thereunto appertaining; being warn'd 
of ſo doing. and he taking no notice thereof, the maſter 
of that College ſent his man to him, bidding him ſay, if 
he continued his horſe there, he would cut of his tail. 
day you ſo? ſaid the perſon: Go tell your maſter, if he 
cuts off my horſe's tail, I will cut off his ears. The 
feryaut retu ning, told his maller what he ſaic: Where- 
upon 
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upon he was ſent back to bring the perſon to him; Who 
appearing, ſaid the maſter, How now, Sir, what mean you 
by that menace you ſent me ? Sir, ſaid the other, /zhreat- 
ened you not, for 1 only ſaid, if you cut off my horſe's tail, 
I could cut off his ears. | | 

460. One ſecing a ſcholar that look'd very much a- 
ſquint, Sure, ſays he, this man muſt be more learned than 

his fellows, for with one caſt of his eyes he cau read both 
fides of the book at once. | 

461. A youth ſtanding by whilſt his father was at play, 
obſerving him to loſe a great deal of money, burlt into 
tears; his father aſk'd him the reaſon why he wept ? 
Oh, Sir, I have heard that Alexander the Great awept 
evhen he heard his father Philip had conquered a great 
many towns, cities, and countries, fearing that he would _ 
leave him nothing to win; but I wept the contrary way, 
fearing you will leave me nothing to loſe. 

452. A rich citizen of London, in his will, left ſome- 
thing conſiderable to Chriſt's Hoſpital, but little or no- 
thing to one of his extravagant ſons; at the funeral the 
Blue-coat boys were ordered, in acknowledgment of fo 
great a giſt, to ſing before the corpſe to the grave: As 
they march'd through Cheapſide, this extravagant ſon led 
his mother, who obſerving the hoys made a reſt, he open- 
ed his pipes in ſuch a manner, that he was heard almoſt 
from one end of the ſtreet to the other; and itil] leading 
his mother, he continued thus ſinging, till a Kinſman. 
came to him, and ſtopping his mouth, af;'d him his rea- 
ſon for his irreverent and indecent carriage. Why, couſin, 
quoth this Ne'er-be-good, the boys there at my father's 
aeath fing for ſomething, and won't you let me fing. for nothing? 

463. The famous Mr. Amner going through a ſtreet 
in Windſor, two boys looked out of a one pair of ſtairts 
window, and cry'd, There goes Mr. Amner that makes ſo 
many bulls. He hearing them, look'd up, ſaying, You 
raſcalo, I know you well enough, and if 1 had you here, I'd 
kick you down flairs, | i | 

404. The ſame gentleman croſſing the water in a ferry- 
boat at Datchet, the good man of the ferry being from 
home, his wife did his office; and not putting in the 
boat juſt at the landing place, Mr. Amner at his landing 
ſunk into the mud over his ſhoes ; and going a little far- 
ther he met with a friend, who aſk'd, How he _ ſo 

N | dirty? 
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dirty ? ore God, reply'd Mr. Amner, zo man was ever 
fo abuſed as I have been; for, coming over Datchet ferry, 
a ſcurvy woman waterman put over his boat, and landed 
me clean in the mire, 

465. A gentleman having invited ſeveral friends to 
ſupper, a couple of rabbits in a diſh being under his band, 
as he was carving, his wife called to him, Huſband, pri- 
thee give me a flap of the coney : the good man, ſeeming 
abaſhed at her words, anſwer'd her, How nao, wife / 
not before all this company. 

466. A poor woman in the country ſent her ſon to a 
gendleman's houſe, upon ſome errand or other: The loi- 
tering lad ſtaid ſomewhat too long, looking upon a dog 
in the wheel that turned the ſpit; ſo that when he came 
home, his mother beat him ſoundly : Execution ended, 
the boy told her, If ſhe had been there, ſhe would have 
ſtaid as long as he; and ſhe demanding the reaſon, he 
ſaid, Oh, mother, it would bade done you good to have ſeen 
Bao daintily a dog in a wheel ſpun roaſt meat. 

467. In Flanders, by accident, a Flemiſh tyler falling 
from the top of a houſe upon a Spaniard, killed him, 
though he eſcaped himſelf. The next of the blood pro- 
ſecuted his death with great violence againſt the tyler ; 
and when he was offered pecuniary recomper.ce, nothing 
would ſerve him but Jex talionis. Whereupon the judge 
faid unto him, That if he did urge that kind of ſentence, 
it mult be, that he Gould go up to the top of the ſame houſe, 
and from thence fall down upon the tyler. 3 

468, A bridegroom, the firſt night he was in bed with 
bis bride, ſaid unto her; When I ſolicited thy chaſtity, 
had'ſ thou then condeſcended, I would never have made 


thee my wife, for I did it only to try thee. Faith, ſaid ſhe, 


I did imagine as much, but I had been cozened ſo three or 
four times before, and I was reſolved to be fooled ſo no more. 
469. A lord intended to take in a great part of the com- 
mon belonging to the town, and he agreed with a carpen- 
ter to have it railed in: My loid, ſays he, it ſhall be done, 
and I think I can ſave you ſome charges in the buſineſs ; 
For, ſays he, do you but get poſts, and 1 doubt not but all 
tie neighbours round about will find you railing enough, 

. 470. A young Italian gentleman being led by curioſity 
into Holland, where having lived ſome time converſing. 
with the moſt ingenious, was one day ſet upon by a og } 

| teſtant 
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teſtant miniſter, who would needs engage him in a con- 
troverſy about religion. The young gentleman, knowing 
himſelf too weak for the encounter, begg'd his diverſion, 
and endeavoured to wave the diſcourſe; but the more he 
avoided it, the more hotly was he preſs'd by the minilter ; 
whereupon the voung Italian, in a very great paſhon, 
conjur'd him by all that is good, to let him alone in 
peace with his religion. For, ſaid he, I cannot embrace 
your's, and if you make me loſe my own, I will never maks 
choice of any other, | 
471, A brave Dutch captain being, commanded by h:s 
colonel to go on a dangerous exploit againſt the French, 
with forces that were unlikely to atchieve the enterprize, 
the captain advis'd his colonel to ſend but half ſo many 
men: Why fo, ſaid the colonel, to ſend but half fo many 
men? Becau/e, replied the captain, they are enough to be 
knock'd on the head. c 
472. A fellow hearing the drums beat up for volun- 


tecrs for France, in the expedition againſt the Dutch, ima- 


gin'd himſelf valiant enough, and thereupon Jiſted himſelf; 
returning again, he was aſk'd by his friends, What ex- 
pioits he had done there? He ſaid, That he had cut off one 
of the enemy's legs; and being told that it had been more 
| honourable and manly to have cut off his head; Ob, ſaid 
he, you muſt know his head was cut off before. 


473. A perſon of quality coming into a church to the 


place where ſeveral of his anceſtors were buried, after he 
had ſaid much in their commendation, and prais'd them 
for worthy men; Vell, ſaid he, I am refolv'd, if I live, 
to be buried as near them as poſſible. | 
47:4. An Iriſhman having been obliged to live with his 
maſter ſome time in Scotland; when he came home 
again, ſame of his companions aſk d him, How he lik'd 
Scotland ? I evill tell you now, ſaid he, by Chreſt I was 


feck all de while I was dere, and if 1 had lived dere till 


this time, I had been dead a year ago. 
475. A certain ducheſs, in a late reign, hearing that 
a man in a high office, which gave him an opportunity of 
handling much caſh, had married his kept miltreſs ; Good 
Lord, ſaid ſhe, that old fellow is always robbing the public. 
476. A book being publiſh'd in queen Elizabeth's time 


that gave her much offence, ſhe aſk'd Bacon if he could 


find no treaſon in it? No, madam, ſaid he, but abundance 
. of Felony, for the author hath ſtole half his conceits out of 
Tacitus, | 477. A 
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77. A young lady being ſick, a phyſician was ſent 


| 4 
for to feel her pulſe ; ſhe being very coy, and loth he 


ſhould touch her naked ſkin, pull'd her ſmock ſleeve over 
her hand; the doctor obſerving it, took a corner of his 
coat, and laid it upon her ſmock ſleeve ; at which a lady 
that ſtood by wondered; O, madam, ſaid he, a linnen 
pulſe muſt always have a woollen phyſician. | 

478. Tom Clarke, of St. John's, deſired a fellow of the 
ſame college to lend kim Biſhop: Barnet's Hiſtory of the. 
Reformation ; the other told him, He could not ſpare it out 
of his chamber, but, if he pleaſed, he might come there 
and read in it all day long: Some time after the ſame gen- 
tleman ſends to Tom to borrow his bellows: Tom fent 
him word, That he could not poſſibly ſpare them out of 
his chamber, but he might come there and ufe them all 
day long if he would, © | 

479. The biſhop of D m had a ſlovenly cuſtom 
of keeping one hand always in his breeches, and being 
one day to bring a bill into the houſe of peers relating to 
a proviſion for officer's widows, he came with the papers 
in one hand, and the other, as uſual, in his breeches ; 
and beginning to ſpeak, I have ſomething in my hand, 
my lords, ſaid he, for the benefit of the oflicer's widows, 
— Upon which the duke of Wharton, immediately inter- 
rupting him, aſk'd, Ir which hand, my lord? 

480, King Charles II. on a certain time paying a viſit 
to Dr. Buſby, the Doctor is ſaid to have ſtrutted thro? his 
ſchool with his hat upon his head, while his majeſty 
walk'd complaiſantly behind him, with his hat under his 
arm; but, when he was taking his leave at the door, the 
Doctor, with great humility, thus addreſs'd himſelf; Sir, 
T hope your maßeſty will excuſe my want of reſpect hitherto ; 
but if my boys were to imagine there was a greater man in 
the kingdom than myſelf, 1 ſhould never be able to rule them, 

481. Dr. Hickringal, who was one of king Charles the 
ſecond's chaplains, whenever he preached before his ma- 
jeſty, was ſure to tell him of his faults, and to ſcold him 
from the pulpit very ſeverely. One day his majeſty, walk- 
ing in the Mall, obſerved the Doctor before him, and ſent 
to ſpeak to him: When he came, Doctor, fays the king, 
what have I done to you that you are always quarrelling 
with me ? I hope your majeſty is not angry with me, quoth 
the doctor, for telling the truth. No, no, ſays the 2 

ut 


ea 
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but I would have us for the future be friends. Well, 
well, quoth the Doctor, I'll make it up with your majeſty 
on thele terms. as you'll mend, Tli mend, 

482. Ina little country town, it happened that th 
'ſquire of the pariſli's lady came to church after her lying- 
in, to return thanks to God, or as it is commonly called, 
to be churched : The parſon aiming to be complaiſant, 
and thinking plain <vorzan a little too familiar, inſtead of 
ſaying, O Lord ſave this woman, laid, O Lord ſave this 
lady. The clerk reſolving not to be behind hand with 
him, anſwer'd, Vo putteth her ladyſbip's truft in thee. 

483. One of king James the firſt's chaplains preaching 
before the court at Whitehall, made uſe of the following 
quibble in his diſcourſe, Speaking of the depravity of 
the age, almolt a/l houſes, he ſaid, were made ale houſes ; 
that men made matrimony a matter of money ; and placed 
their Paradiſe in a pair of dice; Was it ſo in the days of 
Noah? ah no?! x 5 

454. The Rev. Mr. Henley waiting one day at Sir Ro- 


bert's levee, was aſfr'd by the knight what brought him 


there? The orator reply'd, { hear you want a good pen. 
As, {aid Sir Robert, I don't. Then, taid the orator, 7hawe 
& bid one, which perhaps you may nt like, Well, ſaid the 
knight, / 72 very bad, J muſt get one of the ſecretarics 
& ſtate to mend it. 

485. Two ladies juſt returned from Bath were telling 
a gentleman how they liked the place, and how it agreed 
with them; the firſt had been ill, ard found great benefit 
from the waters: But pray what did you go for? ſaid he 
to the ſecond... Mere wartorneſs, replied the. Aud pray, 
madam, faid he, did it cure you ? 

486. A very fine lady, who had the gout, aſk'd Dr. 
what was the occaſion of the gout ? Whoring and 
drinking, madam, aid he. | 

487. Several preſs-gangs infeſting the ſtreets of the city 
and ſuburbs, one of which giving umbrage to a merry 
punſter, who had juſt ſtaggered from a tavern into the 
middle of them: He ſaid pleaſantly enough, God ble/+ his 
majeſty's arms! But, as to the Supporters, they are bea ſis. 

488, It was well anſwer'd by archbiſhop Tillotſon to 
king William, when he complained of the ſhortneſs of 
his ſermon. Sir, ſaid the biſhop, could I hawe beſtowed 
more time on it, it would not have been ſo long. 
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489. Mr. Prior, when ambaſſador, being at one of the 
French opera's at Paris, and ſeated in a box with a noble- 
man he was free with, who, as uſual in France, ſung louder 
than the performer, burit into bitter inveCtives againſt the 
laſt; upon which his lordſhip gave over to enquire the 
reaſon, adding, that the perſon he exclaimed againſt ſo 
fiercely, was one of the fineſt voices they had. Zis, re- 
plies his excellency, but he makes ſuch a horrid noiſe, that 
4 can't have the pleaſure to hear your lordſhip. 

490. A living of 500. per annum, failing in the gift 
of the late lord chancellor 'I'-— b—t, Sir R W 
recommended one of his friends as very deſerving of the 
benefice, whom his lordſhip approved of. In the inte: im, 
the curate, who had ſerved the laſt incumbent many 
vears for poor 3c/. per annum, came up with a petition, 
figned by many of the inhabitants, teſtifying his good be- 
haviour, ſetting forth that he had a wife and ſeven chil- 
dren to maintain, and begging his lordſhip would ſtand 
his friend, that he might be continued in his curacy; 
and, in conſideration of his large family, if he could pre- 
vail with the next incumbent to add 1o/, a year, he ſhou'd 
for ever pray. His lordſhip, accoiding to his uſual 

oodneſs, promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
ferve him; and the reverend geatleman, for whom the 
living was deſigned, coming toon after to pay his re- 
ſpects, my lord told him the affair of the curate, with 
this difference only, that he ſhould allow him 6c/. a year 
inſtead of 30/, The parſon, in ſome confuſion, replied, 
He was ſorry that he could not grant his requeſt, for thi: 
he had promiſed the curacy to another, and couid not g9 
back from his word. How ſays my lord, hawe you pro- 
friſed the curacy before you was poſſeſſed of the living ? 
Mell, to keep your qvord with your friend, if you pleaſe, 11 
give him the curacy, but the living, 1 aſſure you, {ll give 
/o another: And laying this he left him. The next day 
the poor curate coming to know his deſtiny, my lord told 
him, That he had uſed his endeavours to ſerve him as to 
the curacy, but with no ſucceſs, the reverend gentleman 
having difpoſed of it before. The curate, with a deep 
ſigh, return'd his lordſhip thanks for his goodneſs, and 
was going to withdraw, when my lord calling him back, 
faid, with a ſmile, Well, my friend, "tis true, I have it not 
in my po=uer to give you the curacy; but if you will accept of 
4 
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the living, "tis at your ſervice. The curate, almoſt ſur- 
prized to death with joy, in the moſt moving expreſſions 
of gratitude, return'd his lordſhip thanks, whoſe gocd- 
rels had in a moment raiſed him and his family from a 
neceſittous condition, to a comfortable ſtate of life. 

491. The ſaid noble lord, when he was under the tu- 
ition of the Reverend —, Who uſed to cali him his 


little chancellor, one day reply'd, that when he was fo he 


would give him a good living. One happening to fall 
ſoon after he was chancellor, he recollected his promiſæ, 
and ordered the preſentation to be $1:1'd up for his old maſ- 
ter, who ſoon after came to his lordſhip to remind him 
of his promiſe, and to aſk him for this living. JFhy re- 
ally, ſaid my lord, I <viſh you had come @ da ſooner, but 
1 have given it away already, and when you ſee to aun, 
4 dare jay you will not think me to blame; ſo putting the 
preſenta tion into his bands, he convinc'd him that he had 
not forgot his promiſe. | 

492. A country curate being one Friday in Lent to ex- 
amine his young Catechumens, and the bell tolling tor 
pravers, he was obliged to leave a game of All tours un- 
finiſh'd, in which he had the zdvamiage ; but told his an- 
tagoniſt he would ſoon diſpatch his audience, and fee him 
out. Now for fear any tricks ſhould be played with the 
cards in his abſence, he put them in his c:flocx ; and aſk- 


ing one of the children how many commandments thete 


were, which the boy not readily anfwering, by accident 
ohe of the cards dropp'd out of his ſlecve; he had the 
preſence of mind to bid the boy take it up, and tell him 


what card it was; which he readily did: When turning 


to the parents of the child, Are you rot aſt amed, ſaid he, 
ro pay ſo little regard to the eternal welfare of your chil- 
dren, as not to teach them their commanaments ? 1 ſuſpected 


wyour neglect, and brought this card with me, to detect your 


cmmorality, in teaching your children to know their caras 
before thur comma ndmeuts. \ 

493. Dr. South being one morning viſiting a gentleman, 
he was aik'd to ſtay dinner; which he accepting of, the 
gentleman ſtept in the next room, and told his wife he 
had invited the doctor to dinner, and deſired her to pro- 
vide ſomething extraordinary. Hereupon ſhe began to 
murmur and ſcold, ard make a thovſand words, till at 
lati ker huſband, being very much provoked at her beha- 

1 viour, 
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viour, proteſted, that if it was not for the ranger in the 


next toom, he would kick her out of doors. Upon which 


the doctor, who had heard all that had pified, immediate. y 
ſtepped out, crying, {6eg, Sir, ycu' lla e no ſtranger of me. 

494. A notorious bawd of Clerkenwell, having left in 
her will a handſome ſum of money to be given to the Rev. 
Doctor Lee, to preach her funeral ſermon, but on con- 
dition that he ſhould fay nothing but what was eve//of her. 
Her executors accordingly waited on the doctor, and ac- 
quainted him with the conditions of the will; who being 
very much ſurprized at ſuch a requeſt, defired them to 
call again, and he would conſider of it; ſoon after they 
came again, when he agreed that on the money's being 
paid directly, he would preach it the following Sunday. 
Ihe doctor kept his word, and taking the text, BY e 
ere they, &c. made an excellent fermon on a well ſpent 
life, and the reward they would have in the next world; 
concluding, Dear friends, ſaid he, as for the deceaſed of 
whom I am now going to ſpeak (which cauſed great at- 


tention from the congregation) all I ſhall ſav of her is, 


that ſhe was born at Camberxell, lived great part of her 
time in Bridexuill, and died at Clerkenaoell, and at laßt 
has done well; en let us pray that fe may fare well, 
5 

495. The Rev. Mr. B-— ——n coming from Fol- 
land with the K g, a terrible hurricane ar ſing, the 


ſlocp was in great danger of being loſt: The facetiovs 


Mr. B — d, of Albemarle-fireet, being in the cabbin 
wich him, and very willing to prepare bimſelf for another 
world, deſired him to take notice, that if they were caſt 
away, the ſhirt he had on belonged to Mr. G—, ard that 
he might have it again; then falling on his knees, attempt- 
ed to rehearſe the Lord's Prayer, up with ſuch « tone as 
aff::ghted the ſhip's crew; on which the captain running 


down, defired him to pray to himfelf. and to his great ſur- 


prize found the doctor ſtripping himſelf: Pray, anger, 
ſaid he, aobat do you dein to da? Oh, aid he, let bim 
fray, I deſign to ſwim for my life. 

496. The Lord chief juitice Wh—d, of the King's 
benen in Ireland, being ettermed a very able lawyer, and 
Judge C- gd and 8 t but very indifferent ones; 
Well, ſaid an attorney of that court, o bench was ever 


Aupplied like ours, for we tive got an Led judges 
upon it. An hundred! fail another, how can that be? 


Ii by, 
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Why, replied the firſt, there is a figure of one, aud two 
Cy phers. 

497. King Charles the ſecond coming from New-mar- 
ker through Sh5reditch to London, objerving a wall 
Nang. lately made there of horns, as is con. mon in ths 
road, bid Rochelier, who was in the conch with him, 5 
r-1tice of it: An, Sir, faid he, the Citizens feem ic ba 
been laying their beads together 70 mend ihe IHy Egan? 
your lee came 25. 

498. Oue Mr. 4þ, who was himſelf f a famous punſter 
in Leland, coming into an inn, defied the Jandio;d to led 
hin a hand to pall off his great coat: Isdeed, Sir, ſaid 
be, I dare nor, Dare rot, - replied the other, what do 
you men by that? Jou know, Sir, anſwer'd he, there 
is an at of Partiament againſt ſiripping of Aſh. 

499. 4 Cordelier waiting to clote the eyes of an ach- 
bilkop, as ſoon as lie was dead, having fixed his eyes vpon 
a hag Crucifix, ſlipped t into one of his wide ſleeves, ſay- 

„IIe avas crucified for us. 

8 king Charles the Second, an the Reſtoratiw, 
told Waller the poet, that he had made better verſes and 
ſaid finer things of Cromwell than of him. That may 
wery well bs, Teplied Waller, for Poets generally fuccee: 
better in imaginary things, than in real ones. 

50 1. An honeit French Dragoon in the ſervice of Lewis 
the fourteenth, having caught a fellow in bed with his 
wife, after forme words, told him, he would let him 
eſcape that time; but by G , if ever he found him 
there again, he'd throw his hat out of the window. Not- 
ſtanditanding this terrible threat, in a very few days he 
caught the ſpark in the ſame place, and was as good as 
his word. Knowing what he bac done, he poſted away 
to a place, where he knew the k in, was to be, and throw - 
ing himſelf at tis Majeſty”s _ in Aored his pardon, Tbe 
King aſked him what his oF-nce as? he told him how 
he had been adufſtd, Toe chat he had thrown the man's 
hat out of the <vindow, Well, well, ſaid the king, Jauphs: 
ing, I very readily forgive you, on ;dering your provoca- 
tion, I think you were n wok] in the right to throw his Jar 
out of the window. Yes, ard it pitale you, my Igege, _ 
the Dragoon, but His head was init. Was it ſo ? "Om Led 
the King: Well, my word is patt. 
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502. A young and learned gentleman, who was to 
preach a probation ſermon for a very good lectureſhip in 
the city, and had but a bad voice, though otherwife an 
excellent preacher ;. a friend, when he came out of the 
pulpit, wiſhed him joy, and ſaid he would certainly carry 
the election, for he had no-body's S againſt him but 
his own. 

523. Some repartees, if, ſtrifily ſpeaking, not to be 
brought under the head of jelis, yet, for the readinols of 
the thought, and the politeneſs of the expreſſion, are ſeme- 
what better. Of this fort was the anſwer made by Sir 
Robert Sutton to the late King of Pruſſia, on his aſung 
Zim at a review of his tall grenadiers, if be would fay an 
equal number cf Engl ſhmen could beat them? No, Sir, 
:niwer'd Sir Robert, I won't pretend to ſay that, but I 
beiiteve Half the number would try. | 

524. Sir John I. C. being in the Court of Requeſts 
one morning, ſoon after Sir Kob. W. had mar- 
ried Miſs 8 , and overhearing him teli a gen- 
tleman, who congratulated him upon that occaſion, that 

* 


le was glad his Friend were pleated with what 1 en 
done. 4y, by G—, and ſo are your enemies tog, ſaid 


he, 

505. The Earl of C d, notwithſtanding his great 
good nature, upon tome provocation was, at a Certam 
time, forced to lay his cane croſs the ſhoulders of Sir 
Harr 
D 5 Harry bimſelf can'd a fellow, who was a great 
coward: Upon which my Lord meeting him the next day, 
told him, he was glad to hear he behaved fo gallantiy 
yelterday, Ay, my Lo:d, ſaid be, You and I Ano ru who 
ave beat. | 

506. The Cardinal de Retz being out of favour at 
court, and at laſt recalled to kiſs the King's hand, the 
King ſaid to him, your Eminence's hair is grown quite 
white. To which he replied, It would matr a younger 
man tl an I am lock grey, tobe ſolong in diſgrace with your 
44 ajeſiy as 1 have been. | 

507. Upon the death of the famous Moliere, a poet 


„who took it very patiently. Some eme 


waiting with his epitaph upon the Prince of Conde, the 


Prince told him, he V ould hace been much better pleaſed, 
if Moliere had hrought him his. 
| 508. The 
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908. The famous Buchanan being at dinner where the 
ſoop was exceeding hot, burnt Eis mouth, and at the 
ſame time breaking wind backwards: It is ate for you, 
ſaid he, that you made your eſcape, fer Iſbould have burnt 
you ali ve if you bad ſaid. 

go A biſhop going in great haſte to Rome tb be car- 
dinalizzd, miſſed his promotion, and returned; but got 
a violent cold by the way: 1 7s ng vonder, ſaid one that 
was told of it /ince he came ſo far without his hat. 

510. Mr. Smith, the ordinary of Newoare, in the reign 
of King William, one of the famous ſcruple-drawers of 


his time, had an impenitent clipper once to deal with, Why, 


ſeys the fellow, what harm have I done? A parcel of 
overgrown ſhillings fell wto my hands, and J only par'd 
of their ſuperſluities. They would have bought but twelve 
penny worth of beef and turnips at fit, ard they will 
buy twelve penny worth of beet and turnips fill, Ay, 
hark you, my friend, cries the ordinary, what is it to 
a thing, but to pare it round ? And what is paring rod 
called in ſcripture, but circumcifion? And who, under 
the evangelical difpenſation, dares practiſe circumciſion, 
but one that has actually renounced the Chriſtian religion, 
and is a Jew, a molt obſtinate and perveiſe Jew in his 
leirt? Upon this the poor clipper threw himſelf at Bis 
ſcet, owned the heinouſneſs of his fin, confeſſed that 
ſabbath-bre: king had brought him to itz and wept like a. 
church-ſpout. 

511. A gentleman being very drunk, came to a frier d's 
hone, and told him, he came three miles on purpoſe to 


ſup with him: to whom the other aniwer'd, He aua. 


greatly obliged to him, ſince he came ſo far to ſee him bifer e 
he came ta himſelf. | 


512, A Scotch parſon in the Rump-time, in his babblir g 


prayer, ſaid, Laird bleſs the grand council, the parliament, 
and grant they may ali lang together. A country fellc w 


Banding by, faid, 77s, yes, cui all my bart, and 147 
>s . . 8 

fearer the better; and 1 am fure it is the prayers of all 

good frrople, But friends, faid Siwney, I don't mean 42. 


that fellow means, but pray they may ali hang togeti cr 


in accord and concord. No matter what cord, rephed ihe 


ether, / it is but @ſirong cord. 
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513. An honeſt Highlander, walking along Hoibourns 
heard a voice cry, Rogue, Scot; Rogue, Scot ; his Nor” 
thern blood fir'd at the infult, drew his broad ſword» 
looking round him on every fide, to diſcover the object of 
his indignation ; at laſt he found that it came from a par- 
rot, perched in a balcony within his reach ; but the gene- 
rous Scat, diſdaining to tain his truity blade with ſuch ig- 
noble blood, put up his ſword again, with a ſour fc:ile, 
Hying, Cin ye you avere à non, as gere a green peuſe, 1 
«vould ſplit your Wweem. | 

£14. One of the Scotch teachers preaching upon drunk- 
enneſs, told his hearers, there were four forts of drunk— 
'eontis: 1. To be drunk like a fow, tumbling in the 
mire, like many of this pariſh. 2, There is to be drunk 
like a dog; the dog fills the ſtomach of him, ard {pews 
all out again; and thou John Jamiſon was this way 
drunk the other day. 3. There is to be drunk like a 
gooſe, Of all drunkenneſs, Sirs, beware of the drunk- 
enneſs of the gooſe, for it never reits, but conſtantly dips 
the gobb of it in the water. You are all drunk this way, 
Sirs, I reed name none of you. 4. Thereisto be drunk 
like aſh-ep. The ſheep ſeldom or never drinks, but ſome- 
times weis the mauth of it in the water, and riſes up as 
well as ever; and I myſelf uſe to be drunk thus, Sirs. 
But, now, ſaid he, I fee two gentlemen in the kirk; and, 
gentlemen, you are both ſtrangers to me, but I mult vin- 
dicate myſelf at your hands. I have here the curſed'it pa- 
Tiſh that ever God put breath in; for ail my preaching 
againſt drunkenneſs, they will gang into an alehoule after 
ſcrmon, and get a mickle cupful of hot ale, and they will 
iny, Wou'd we had the miniſter in the midjl of it. Now, 
_ gentlemen, judge ye how I am rewarded for my good 
preaching ! | 

515. Mr. James Kirkton preachir g upon Jezebel, iaid, 
That well-favoured whore, what became of her, Sirs ? 
She fell from a window a— over head, and her black 
bottom was diſcovered : You,may all gueſs what the be- 
ho!der's ſaw, beloved, a black flit to be ſure. 

516. The ſame teacher, preaching on the poverty of 
the people of God, gave this remarkable inſtance ; Bre- 
thren, ſays he, Critics, with their frim-frams, and white 
'Whaties, may imagine an hundred reafons for Abraham's 
going out of the land of Chaldea; but Lyvill tel you what. 

Was 
f 
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was always my opinion; I believe Abraham, poor mans 
was forced to run out of the land of Chaidea for abt. 


517. Another Scotch par{-n pre-ching upon theſe words, 


Refift the devil and he will fly awa' from you, begun thus: 
My beloved, you are all uere io diy, but wot y who is 


among ye? Even the mickle horned devil. Ye cannot {ee 


him, but by the eye of Faith I fee him. But ſome uf you 
ſay, What ſhall we do with kim, now we have hun here? 
How ſhall we deitroy him? We will bang him. Alas! my 
Beloved, there are not ſo many tows in the pariſh as will 


hang him, he is as light as a feather, Then fume of 


you will ſay, We will drown him. Haumph, my Eeloved, 
there is too much cork in his a—, he is as ſouple as an 
cel, he will not fink. Others of you will ſay, We will 
burn him. Na, na, Sirs, you may ſcald your Sals, but ye 

anna burn him, for all the tire in hell could never yet fingea 
hair of his tail. Now, Sirs, ye canna find a way among, 
you all to kill him, bur 1 will find it, What way will 
this be, Sirs ? We ſhall even {hoot hm. Wherewith {hail 
we ſhoot him? We ſhal! ſhoot him with the Bible Now, 
Sirs, I ſhall ſhoot him preſently. So, preſenting the Bible, 
as ſoldiers do their muſkets, he cries out, Toot, boat, t 
Now he is ſhot: there lies the foul thief as dead as a 
hterrivg. 


518. The Reverend Mr. Brodie preaching one day at 


the Kirk in Edinburgh on Hell torments, repreſented them 
to be intolerable, by the extreme cold they ſuffered there, 
And it being at that time very cold weather, ove ot his 
congregation, after ſermon, took upen him to aſk him the 
reaſon of his ſo doing. when all the eminent divines had 
preached it up to be the reverſe. O Sir, ſaid be, I had 
100d reaſon ; for if 1 had told them it was hat, TI ſhould 
have had them all run awvay to Hell to warm themſelves, 

519. An Iriſhman having a looking-glaſs in his hand, 
ſhut his eyes, and placed it before his face; another aſking 
him, Why he did fo? Upon my foul, ſays J eague, it is 
to fee how I look when 1 am aſicep. 

_- Two gentlemen {ſtanding together, as a young 
lady paſſed by. them, ſaid one, There gors the hand/eme/t 
woman I ever ſaw. She hearing him, turned back, and. 
ſeeing him very ugly, ſaid, Ia, could, in return, ſay 
as much by you. So you may, by G=, MHadam, ſaid he, 
and lie as I did. | 

521. An 


0 
* _ * 


r 


neplied Benferand, 1 never queſtioned your wile, 
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521. An impudent ridiculous fellow, being laughed at 
by all who came in his compary, told ſome of his ac- 
quaintance, that he had a happy quality of laughing at 
alt who laughed at him. 72%, ſaid one of them, you 


lead the merrieft life of any man in Chriſtendom. 


522. Alexander the Great aſk'd Dior eces, a famous pi- 
rate, who was brought priſoner to him, why he was ſo 
bold as to rob and plunder in his ſeas ? he anſwered, that he 
did it for his profit, ard as Alexander himſelf w:s uſcd to 
do it. But becauſe Ido it with one finale galley, J am cal- 
led a pirate; but you, Sir, ab“ do it with a great army, 
are called a king. This bold anſu er fo pleaſed Alexander, 
that he ſet him at liberty. | | 

523. A ploughman ſeeing the archbiſhop of Cologn go 
by, attended by a great many ſoldiers, laugh'd; the arche 
biſhop preſſed him to know the reaſon: It is becauſe 1 
wonder, ſaid the ploughman, to ſee an archbiſhop atmed 
and followed, not by churchmen, but by ſoldiers, like a 
general of an army. Friend, replied the archbiſhop, in 
my church I perform the part of an archbiſhop, with my 
clergy ; but in the field I march like a duke, accompanied 
by my foldiers. 1underfland you, my Lord, anſwered the 
peaſant ; bat pray tell me, auben my Lord Dake goes to the 
devil, what will then become of my Lord the archbiſbop ? 

5 24. The duke of Guiſe, after a battle fought between 
Francis I. and Charles V. reproach'd one Villandry, that 
tho' he was in compleat amour, yet he had not been ſeen 
in the fight. I'll make it out, anſwered Vaillandry, boldly, 
that I was there, and in a place where you durft not be 
feen. The duke, nettled at this reproach, threatened to 
puniſh him ſeverely ; but he appealed him with theſe 
words: I aar, my Lord, with the baggage, where your 
courape avould not ſuffer you lo go. 

25. Hermon was covetous, according to the teſlimery 
of Lucilius, that dreaming one night he had ſpent fore 
money, hang'd himſelf in the morning; but Dinarchee 
Philo quitted the deſign he had once taken to hang him- 
ſelf, becauſe he grudged the expence of a rope. 

26. A French courtier, who was a little ſuſpected of 
imbecility, dne day meeting the poet Benferand, who bad 
often jeer'd him: Sir, ſaid he, for all your fly jeſts, my. 
wife was brought to bed of a boy two Cays.ag0. Faith, 
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527. A beautiful young creature of thirteen years of age» 


being to be married to a ſtrapping fellow of about thirty, 
the young lady's mother was ſeverely rallied at a tea- table 
converſation, for conſenting to ſuch an unequal match: 
The old gentlewoman ſaid, in her defence, that Se had 
much rather her daughter ſhould ſmart than iich. 

528. Dr. M d coming out of Tom's coffee-houſe, 
an impudent broken apothecary met him at the door, and 
accoſted him with a requeſt to lend him five guineas : Sir, 
ſaid the doctor, I am ſurpriſed that you ſpould apply to me 
for fuch a favour, who do not know you Ob, dear Sin, 
replied the apothecary, zt is for that very reaſon ; for theſe 
Who do won't lend me a farthing. 12 

529. A gentlewoman cheapening a cloſe tool, bid too 
little for it: the cabinet maker, to perſuade her to give 
more, defired her to look on the goodneſs of the /ock and 
key. As for that, anſwered the gentlewoman, I value it 


* 


not, for 1 deſign to put nothing into it but what I care not 


a0 ſteals out. 


530. An old ſuperſtitious Roman, who had his buſkins - 


rat-eaten, conſulted Cato, in a grave manner. whas {ch 


an accident might portend. Cato bid him ſet his mind at 
reſt, for there would come no miſchief on't. But, ſays 
the philoſopher, F your buſeins had eaten the rats it might 
ave been dangerous. | 

531. Philip, king of Macedon, after the battle of Che- 
ronea, having generouſly ſet all the Athenian priſoners 
free, upon their unconfcionably demanding their baggage 3. 
Sure, ſays he, the men fancy we had but a mock fight. 

532. An archb.ſhop finding fault with ſome actions of 
Queen Elizabeth, bought her good arguments out of the 
ſcriptures to prove, that they favoured more of the poli- 
tic ian than the chriltian, J /ee, ſaid ſhe, my Lord, you 
bave read the ſcriptures, but not the boot of Kings. 

533. In a vitit Queen Elizabeth made to the famous 
Lord Chancelior Bacon, et a ſmall chuntry-ſeat, which 
he had built for himſelf before his preferment; ſhe aſk'd 


him, how it came that he had made himſelf ſo ſmall a 
houſe ? It is not I, madam, anſwered he, auh hade made 


my houſe too ſmall for myſelf, but your majeſty, i H have 
made nie too big for my hanſe, | 


534- Some 
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534. Some perſon praiſing a generous prince for virtues 
he had not.; ; Well; faid he, TI do my ub to Hundi "Jour 
telling an untruth. 

535- King William ITT. being upon a march ſor ſome 
ſecret expedition, was intreated by a general to tell him 
what his deſign was: The King, inſtead of anſwering 
him, aſk'd him, whether, in cafe he ſhould tell him, he 
could keep it a ſecret, 400 would let it go no farther; the 
general promiſed it ſhould not. Well, anſwered his ma- 
jeſty, 1 know how to keep a ſecret as well as you. 

536. Mr. T-—s C r,, the comedian, coming one 
day to his father, begg'd him to let him have an hundred 
pounds, which would make him perfectly eaſy in his : tf < 
fairs. Why, Then, ſaid the father, it is very,ſironge you 
can't live upon your ſalary, your benefit, aud other ad- 
vantages ; when I was of your age, 1 never ſpent any 
of my father's money. Ido not 4noiv that, aviwer'd the 
ſon, but 1 am ſurg you have ſpent a great many hundred 


pounds of my father's money. 


537- An ordinary country fellow being called as an 
Evidence in a court of judicature, in a cauſe where the 
terms of mortgager and mortgagee Were frequently uſed, 
the judge aſked the country man if he knew the difference 
between the mortgager and the narigavee: Ves, hid he, 
it is the ſame as between the nodder end nodace. How is 
that? replied the judge. Why, you fit there, my lord, 
faid the clown, and | nod at you; then I am the nodder, 


and „our 'ordſtip 1 is the dee. 


5 8. wo fellows meeting, one aft'd the other, b 
he look'd ſo lad? 1 have very good reaſon for it, anſwer's | 
the other ; poor Jack Such-a-one, the greateſt chroney and 
belt friend I had in the Word, Wies hang'd but two days 
ago. Wat had he done? Paid the fiel Alas, replied 
the other, he did no more than you or I ſhould have done 
on the 1; ke occ:iion ; he found a bridle in the road, and 
took it up. What, ani{wer'd the other, hang a man for 

aking a bridle ! That's hard indeed. To tell the truth of 
the matter, ſaid the other, Here wwas a horſe tied to the 
other end of it. 

539. It was a fine ſaying of my lord Ruſſel, who was 
beheaded in the reign of Kipg Charles II. when on- the 
ſcaffold, he delivered his watch to Dr. Gilbert Burnet, af- 
terwards biſhop of Saliſbury ; Here, Sir, ſaid he, tale this, 
if 
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it ſhews time : I am going into eternity, and ſhall bade 83 
longer any neil of it. | 

540. In the days of yore, ſaid Winifred, an Engliſk 

biſbop, the prietts were golden prieſts, and the chalice; 

were wooden ones: But now, O tempora ! O mores ! 

how are things overturned ? we have golden chalices, and 


wooden privits, 
541. Queen Elizabeth having taken notice of the duke 


de Villa Medina's gallant behaviour at a tournament, told 


him one day, that ſhe would abſolutely know who his 
miſtreſs was: Villa Medina excuſed himſelf a-while, but 
at laſt yielding to her curiolity, he promiſed to ſend her 
her picture. Ihe next morning he lent her in jeſty a packet; 


wherein the Queen finding nothing but a ſmall looking - 


glaſs, preſently underſtood the Spaniard's meaning. 

It mult needs be confeſſed, that this was a very inge- 
nious contrivance ; and there's no queſtion, but this great 
and witty princeſs, who was fo well pleaſed to be counted 
beautiful, was well enough ſatisfied with this dumb decla- 
ration of love. | 

542. A dyer, in a court of jaſtice, being ordered to 
hold up his hand, that was all black; Tate off your glove, 

Friend, faid the judge to him. Pat on your /pedacles, my 
Jard, aniwer'd the dyer. | 

543. A ſober good woman, who was treating with a 
maid-ſervant about work and wiges, aſc'd her, amors 

other queſtions, what religion fe was of ? A-iack-a-day, 
madam, faid the poor innocent girl, 1 never trouble my 
head about that; for religion, 1 thought, was only for 
gzntletolks, | 

544. A very forward ſpars being ſomewhat importu- 
nate with a mirry*d lady, who was reſolved no longer to 
ſuffer his addreſſes, diſmiſs'd him with this modeſt aniwer : 
Sir, ewwhillt I was a chili Tabeyed my mother ; when I was 
grown up Io d my father ; and n5 that am married 
I obey my buſband: jo that if you deſire any thing from me, 
you muſt get bis conſent. 

545. Admiral Chatillon being on a holiday gone to hear 
maſo in the Dominican friais chapel, a poor fellow begg'd 
his charity, jaſt as he was moſt intent on his devotions. 
He felt in his pocket, and give him ſeveral pieces of god, 
without counting them, or minding what they were. The 
conſiderable alms fo dazzled the heggar's eyes, that he was 
amazed at it. As MM. Chatillon.was going out of the 

| - church. 
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church-door, where the poor man waited for him ; Sirs 
ſaid he, ſhewing him what he had given him, 1 cannot 
tell whether you intended to give me fo large a ſum; i 
not, I am very ready to return it. The admiral wonder- 
ing at the honeſty of the man, ſaid, I did not, indeed, 
honeſt man, intend io have given you ſo much; but, fince 
you have the generoſity to offer 10 return it, I will bawe 
the genereſity to defire you to keep it, and there are five 
pieces more for you. | 
$46. A certain captain, who had made a greater figure 
than his fortune could well bear, and the regiment not 
being paid as was expected, was forced to put off a great 
part of his equipige ; a few days after, as he was walk- 
ing by the road ſide, he ſaw one of his ſoldiers ſitting 
louſing himſelf under a hedge : What are you doing there, 
Tom? ſaid the officer. hy, faith, Sir, anſwer'd the ſoldier, 
Tam following your example,zetiing rid of fart of myretinue. 
547. One who had formerly been rich, but had ſquan- 
dered away his eſtate, and left himſeif no furniture in the 
houſe but a ſorry bed, a little table, « few broken chairs, 
and ſome other odd things, ſeeing a parcel of thieves, 
who knew not his condition, breaking into his houſe in 
the night, he cried out to them, Are not you a damm d pack 
of fools, to think to find any thing here in the dark, when 
can find nothing by day light? | 
548. A man of quality in the country, whoſe wife had 
not the beſt reputation in the world, and whofe children 
had been very ſhort-liv'd, looking earneſtly one day upon 
a peaſant ſitting at his own door, with five or fixluſty boys 
about him. Prirhee. honeſt fellow, ſaid my lord, hoxw do 
you poor folks ds to get ſo many brave healthy children, when 
J. whoam rich, and abie to maintainthem handſomely, can 
get none that will live? Why, an't pleaſe your tordjcip, 
anſwer'd the bumpkin, wwe poor folks en take pains to get 
them ourſelves. | | 
549. Acertain great lord having, by his extravagancies, 
run himſelf over head and ears in debt, and ſeeming very 
little concerned about it, one of his friends told him one 
day, That he wondered how he could fleep quietiy in his 
bed, whilſt he was ſo much in debt. For my part, laid my 
lord, 1fleep wery well ; bat I wonder how my creditors can. 
550. A biſhop of Cervia in Italy came in great haſte to 
the Pope, and told him, that it was generally reported his 


holineſs had done kim the honoar to make him goyern or 
| of 
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of Rome. How, ſaid the Pope, don't you #now that Fame 
ſpreads a great many falſe reports, and 1 dare ſay v 
fird this one of them. | | 

551, A Gaſcon, one day reading in company a letter 
he had juſt receiv'd from his father, who therein acquaint» 
ed him, that he was threaten'd with an aſſeſſment, whica 
would be very bard upon him, whoſe whole eſtate was not 
above two hundred livres per annum. This ſum was Writ- 
ten in figures, thus (200). But the Gaſcon reading two 
thouſand inſtead of. two hundred, a lady that ſtoud be- 
hina him, and read the letter without uttering a word, fo 
that he could not perceive her, hearing him ſay two thou- 
ſand ; Hold, held, Sir, ſaid ſhe, there are but tao hundred. 
Let me be bang d, ſaid he, turning about to her, if the 

coxco,mb, meaning his father, has not forgot a cypher. 

552. Another Gaſcon officer, who had ſerv'd under 

Hemy IV. King of France, and not having receiv'd any 
pay for a conſiderable time, came to the king, and con- 
fdently ſaid to him, Sin, three words with your majeſiy. 
Money or diſcharge. Four with you, anſwer'd his majeſty. 
Neither one, nor F other. | 

553. A certain Italian having wrote a book upon the 
art of making gold, dedicated it to Pope Leo X. in hopes 
of a good reward, His holineſs finding the man conſtantly 
following him, at length gave him a large empty purſe, 
ſaying, Sir, ſince you know how to make gold, you can have 
% need of any thing but a-purſe to put it in. 

554. A Scotch pedlar, being very much Giſtreſs'd for a 
lodging, came at laſt to a hut, where with ſome difficulty 
he prevail'd on his hoſt to put him to bed to a coupie of 
countrymen, that were juſt got in before. They were fait 
aſleep, and Sawney thruſt in between them, in hopes of 
warming himſelt ; his bedfcllows being jotly fellows, the 
bed none of the largeſt, and the night very cold, they 
endeavour'd to keep as much in the middle of it as poſſble, 
which made them ſqueeze the poor Scot extremely, who 
was very uneaſy in his poſt, and wanting to do what no 
body could do for him, and being unwilling to get up, leſt 
they ſhould refuſe his entrance again, play'd his water- 
. erigive on him that was in the front; at which the fellow 
av aken'd and z21{k'd the pedlar what he was about? Hah, 
ſays Sawney, you are ace. off, for 1 am doing Fot. er thing 
upon 1'other. 
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555. A countryman ſeeing a lad; in the ſtreet in a very 
odd dreſs, as he thought, begg'd her to be pleas'd to tell 
him what ſhe call'd it. The lady, a little ſurpriz'd at the 
queſtion, cal:'d him imprrtinent fellow. Nay, I hope uo 
offence, madam, cry'd Hodge, I am a poor countryinan, 
juſt going out of town, and my wiſe always expects I ſhould 
bring her an account of the neweſt faſhion, which occa- 
ſon'd my enquiring what you call this that you wear, It 
is a ſack, ſaid ſhe, in a great pet. I hawe kteard, reply d 
the country man, (beartily nettled at her behaviour) of a 
pig in a pate, but never ſaw a ſow in a ſack b. fore | 

556. Of all the diſintereſled profiſto's I have ever heurd 
of, I take the boatiwain of Dampie:'s ſlup to be the mot 
impudent, but the moſt excuſable. You are to know, that 
in the wild ſcarches that navigator was making, they hap- 

en'd to be out at fea, far diſtant from any ſhore, in want 
of all the vec: ſſa ies of life; inſomuch, that they began 
to look, not without hunger, on ech other, I he boat- 
ſwain was a fat, bealchy, treſh tc:low, and attracted the 
eyes of the whole crew. In ſuch an ext: eme necellity, all 
fo:ms of ſuperiority were laid alice. The captain and liea- 
tenant were ſafe only by being carrion ; and the unhappy 
boatſwain in danger only by being worth eating. To be 
ſhort, the company were unanimoas, ard the boatiwain 
muſt be cut up. He fiw their intention, and defir'd he 
might ſpeak a few words before they proceeded : which 
being permitted, he deliver'd himſelf as follows; 


Gentlemen Sailors, 


Far be it that I ſhould ſpeak it for any private intereſt of 
my own, but J take it, that 1 jhould not die with a good 
conſcience, if 1 did not confeſs to you that I am not ſound. 
T jay, gent emen, juflice, and the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, as well as lyve of my country, to which I hope you 
evil all return, oblige me to own, that black Kate of Dept- 
Ford has made mewery unfit to eat; and I ſpeak it with ſhamt, 
Ian afraid, gentlemen, 1 jhall poiſon you, 


The ſpeech had a good effect in the boatſwain's favour ; 

but the ſurgeon of the ſhip prote ſted he had cur'd him very 
well, and offer'd to cat the fi-{t fieak himſelf. 

I be boatlw ain r ply'd, (like an orator, with a true no- 

tion 0: the jeople, and in hopes to gain tune) that he 

N Was 
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was heartily glad if he could be for their ſervice, and 
thauk'd the ſurgeon for his Infor mation. However, ſaid 
he, I muſt inform you for your own good, that I have 
ever ſince my cure, been very thirſty and dropfical ; theie- 
fore I pieimne it will be much better to tap me, and drink 
me off. than eat ine at once, and have no man in the ſhip 
fit to be diant afterwards. As he was going on with his 
harangue, a fieſh gale aroſe, and gave the crew hopes of 
a better repaſt at the neareſt ſhore, to which they arciv'd 
next morning. | 

557. A proud parſon, and his man, riding over a 
common, ſaw a ſhepherd tending his flock, and having a 
new coat on, the parſon aſk'd him, in a haughty tone, 

who gave him that coat? The ſame, ſaid the ſhepherd, 
that cioath'd you, the pariſh. The parſon, nettled at 
this, rode on, murmuring, a little way, ard then bade his 
man go back, and aſk the ſhepherd it he'd come and live 
with aim, for he wanted a fool. The man going accord- 
Ing'y to the ſhepherd, deliver'd his maſter's meſſige, and. 
concluded as he was order'd, that his mafter wanted a /. 
Why, are you going away then? ſaid the ſhepherd, Ne, 
anſwer'd the other. Then you may tell your maſter, reply'd 
the ſhepherd, his /iving can't maintain thize of us. | 
558. An old woman, who had a very handſome daugh- 
ter, had a great jealouſy and fear, that one Mr, John luc. 
/ ner, a young fellow in the neighbourhood, had a great 
mind to be too bufy with her; and as ſhe apprebended; 
watching them pretty narrowly, ſne caught them in the very 
fa& upon the bed in the garret; upon wWhici the halloo'd 
out, with a diſmal groan, O! Fohn Turner | Fobn Tur. 
ner No, Ithink, mother,faid be, he lies very.cwell alrtcady. 
po. An idle young lad being lourging about in the 
kitchen, in a gentleman's houſe, ore Sunday morning; 
when all the family were at church, but the cook maid 
and a groom, who had a mind to be about a little buſineſs 
by themſelves ; the wench zſK'd him Why he did not go 
to church, as the reſt of the family did? The-boy ſaid, he 
never was at church in his life, and did not know what to 
do when he came there, and knew uo one that was there. 
O, ſaid ſhe, you are to do nothing yourſelf, but mind what 
other people do and ſay; and as for acquaintance there, 
you'll find enough, and thoſe that have the moit bufineis 
there. Youknow Mr. Jenny, ſaid ſne, the prion ? Yes, 
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very well, anſwer'd the boy: And Mr. Adams the Gerk 2 
faid ſhe ; Ay, to be ſure, reply'd the boy; What, will they 
be there? Well, they're very civil people, I ſhall come to 
no harm in their company; and ſo away he march'd. But 
in leſs than half an hour, the boy came running home again 
in a terrible fright ; Why, what's the matter, Tom, cry'd 
the cook - maid, is church cone already? Nay, ſaid the 
boy, I know not whether or no the church be done, but 

I am ſure there's a great deal of miſchief done by this time. 
How ſo? ſaid the maid, It's all owing to that rogue Adams, 
faid the boy; I ſhall never have a good opinion of him 

ds gain, as long as I live. Mr. Johnſon and he have had a 
lamentable battle. Mr. Johnſon got up into a place and 
ſpoke very mild!y and very civilly, I thought, to Mr. Adams, 
and to be fare he gave him two words for one, and I don't 
know how many people join'd with him; then Mr. Johnſon 

| ſpoke again to pacify them, but Adams and all his gang 
were immediately at him again, and lo they went on tor a 
long time, no body taking poor Mr. Johnſon's part; how- 
ever, he talk'd fo, that he made them quiet for a good 
while; but, upon one word, I ſuppoſe, that was taken 
amiſs, up ſtarted Adams, and cail'd for two ſtaves at once, 
and then all the people fell into ſuch a ha lo- bo- loo, that 
J ran out of the church, and I wiſh they have not kill'd 


* 


poor Mr. Johnſon by this time. | 
560. As the laſt mention'd lad ſeem'd to know very 1 

little of what belong'd to the care of his ſoul, fo that lad 
had as little regard to his body, who running along the 
gunnel of a ſhip, with a can of flip in his hand, of which 
he was to have part himſelf, when a cannon ball came 
ſuddenly, 'and'took off one of his legs, Look ye there now, 
damm it, ſaid be, all the flip's ſpilt. ' 
' 561, Lord Faulkland, the author of the play, call'd 
The Marriage Night, was choſe very young to tit in par- 
Jiament ; and when he was fuſt elected, ſome of the mem- 
bers oppoſed his admiſhon, urging, That he had not /oxon 
ell bis will oats; Then, teply'd he, it will be the beſt way 
to ſow them in the houſe, where there are ſo many getſe to 
pick them up. : 2 

562. The duke of — aſk'd a friend, Who he thought 
had undertaken the moſt difficult raſk, Mr. Whiſton, in his 
attempts to diſcover the longitude, or Mr. Liſle to find the 
philoſopher's ſtone? The friend anſwer'd, that he could not 


tell which was the moſt arduous taſk of the two, which 
| th oie 
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thoſe gentlemen had undertaken, but he was ſare that he 
had himſelf engag'd in a much more difficult work than 
either of them, What is that? ſaid his grace. I have 
been theſe fix years enden mou ing to prevail on you ts pay 


Jour deb1s, reply d the friend. 
563. When Mrs. We firſt acted Sir Harry Wifdair 


at Drury-lane pl:y- houſe, coming off the ſlage into the 
green-room, ] believe, {aid the, that one half of the houſe 
tale me really for a man: To which ſaid Mrs. Clive, But 
the other bal, Madam, know to the contrary. 

564. A ſchool malter aſking one of his boys, ina ſhar 
wintry morning, what was Latin for cold, the boy kefi- 
tated a little: What, firrah, ſaid he, can't you tell? Yes, 
yes, rep y'd the boy, 1 have it at my Angers ends. 

568. When the gate, which join'd to Whiteball, was 
order'd by the Houle of Commons to be puli'd down, to 
make the coach way mere open and commedious, a men- 
ber made a motion, that the other which was coutipuous 
to it, might be taken down at the fame time; which 
was oppos'd by a gentleman, who told the kouſe, that he 
had a very high veneration for that ancient fabric, that he 
look'd upon it as a noble piece of antiquity, that he had 
the honcur 10 habe liv d by it many years; and therefore 
humbiy begg'd the houſe would continue the hogour to him, 
which would really make him unhappy to be depriv'd of it 
now. Counſellor Hunger ford ſeconded the gentleman, and 
ſaid, *Tavould be a thouſand pities, but he frould be indulg d 
to live fill by his gate, for be was ſure he could never 
live by his ſty le. | | 

566. T'v:0 perſons, male and female, having at once 
met with three irreſiſtible temptations, time, place, and 
conſent, made uſe of the occaſion, and were very wicked» 
ly buly ; but the wench being more troubled about her 
credit than conſcience, eries to him, JF this ſhould come: 
aut Iamutterly undone ;to which the young fellow anſwer'd, 
And if it does not I am ſure 1 Hall be utterly undone. | 

567 & nobleman having preſented King Charles IT. 
with a fine horſe, his majeſty bade Killigrew, who was 
preſent, tell him his age; whereupon Killigrew goes and. 
examincs the tail; What ate you doing? faid the King, 
this is not the place to find out his age. O! Sir, ſaid Killl- 
grew, Your Majeſiy Anus one. foauld newer look @ g= horſe 
in the mouth, | : ; | 1 91 3 
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568. A certain poetiſter, whoſe head was full of a play 
of his own writing, was expiaining the plot and deſign 
of it to a courtier. The ſcene of it, ſaid he, is in Cappa- 
cia; and to judge rightly of the play, a man muſt tranſ- 

port himſelf into the country, and get acquainted with the 
geniusof the people. Tou ſay right, anſwer'd the courtier, 
and I think it would be beſt to have it atled there. 
569. A young man, who was a very greattalker, ma- 
king a bargain with Ifocrates to betaughtby him, Iſocra- 
tes aſk*'d double the price that his other ſcholars gave him; 
and the rea ſon, ſuid he, is, that I muſt teach thee two ſci- 
ences, one to ſpeak, and the other to hold thy tongue. | 
c70. A captain, not far from St. James's, having an 
amorous deſign upon his landlady, a comely young milli- 
ner, to give her a hint of what he'd be at, clapp'd a gui- 
nea on one of his eyes, and ſtar'd her in the face with the 
other. . The doxy, preſently taking the meaning, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, . love, I have been told, is nit blind of one only, but 
boch eyes. . 

31. A certain couple going to Dunmow in Ifſex, to 
claim the flitch of bacon, which is to be given to every 
marry*d pair, who can {wear they have had no diſpute, nor 
once repented their bargain in a year and a day, the ſteward 
ready to deliver it, aſk'd where they would put it; the 
huſband produc'd a bag, and told him, in that. That, 
anſwer'd the ſteward, 7s not big enough to hold it : So I told 
my wife, reply'd the good man; and [beiievewwe have had 
an hundred words about it. Ay, ſaid the ſteward, but they 
<vere not ſuch as wwi'l butter any cabbage to eat avith this 
bacon ; and ſo hangs the flitch up again. 

572. Two gentlemen, ' one named Chambers, the other 
Garret, riding by Tyburn, ſays the firſt, This is a very 
pretty tenement, if it had but a Garret. You fool, ſays 
Garret, don't you knoiw there muſt be Chambers firft ? 

573. Two gentlemen, one nam'd Woodcock, the other 
Fuller, walking together, happened to fee an ow/; ſays 
the laſt, That bird is very much like a Woodcock, You are 
very aurong, ſays the firſt, for 7t's Fuller in the head, 
Fuller in the eyes, and Fuller all over. a 

$74. An arch boy having taken notice of his ſchool- 
maſter's often reading a chapter in Corinthians, wherein is 
this ſentence, We ſhall all be chang'd in the twinkling of 
an eye, privately eras'd the letter e in the word chang d. 
Tune next time his maſter read it, We ſpall all be hang'd in 


the twinkiing of an ge. $7 5. 
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675. A gentlemaa having occaſion for a ſmoclt for his 
mittre(s, and but little money to buy one withal, apply'd 
to a pawnbroker, and aſk'd hin if he had ever a oc, to 
ſell? Who told him he had no frocks, but ſeveral jif7s ; 
and being aſk'd the difference, the pawnbroker told hum, 
That they were ſmocks before they came to him, but when 
brauzht to him they were ſhifts: Which the gentleman ad- 
mitted, but ſaid, They avere damnable bad lhifts. 

576. A certain great man, who had been a furious par- 
ty-man, and moſt ſurpriſingly changing ſides, by which le 
obtain'd a coronet, was ſoon after at cards at a place where 
lady T nd was, and complaining in the midſt of the 
game, that he had a great pain in his de, I thought your 
lordſhip had no fide, ſaid ſhe. Yes, but I have, anſwer'd 
my lord, and a back-ſide too. Hawe you fo ? reply'd my 
lady, every body knows your wife has one. | 

$77. A gentleman living in Jamaica not long ago, had 
a wife not of the moſt agreeable humour in the world; 
however, as an indulgent huſband, he had bought her a 
fine pad, which ſoon after gave her a fall that broke her 
neck. Another gentleman in the ſame neighbourhood, 
bleſs'd likewiſe with a termagant ſpouſe, aſk'd the wi- 
dower, if he would ſell his wite's pad, for he had a great 
fancy for it, and he would give him What he would for 


it. No, ſaid the other, I don't care to ſell it, for I am 


net ſure that 1 han't marry again. 

578. A gentleman fitting by Mrs, W—# 
Lord Lovat's trial, took notice to her of Fanny M—'s 
being at a little diſtance from them. O] ſaid ſhe, I ſup- 


poſe Fanny has an eye upon the whole houſe of commons. 


And ] dare anfever for her, Madam, reply'd the gentle- 
man, F ſhe has, her eye's no bigger than her belly. | 
579. A poor woman, with half a dozen children at her 
heels, aſk'd alms of a gentlewoman in the ſtreet : 1 think, 
ſaid the gentlewoman, that being ſo poor, you might find 
ſomething elſe to do, and I wondrr you are not aſham'd to 
get ſo many children. Alas ! Madam, reply'd the good 
woman, you don't conſider, that we poor folks have very 
often nothing elſe for our breakfuſ!, dinner, and ſupper. 
580 A ſcholar of Dr. Buſby's coming into a parlour 
where the doctor had laid a fine bunch of grapes for his own 
eating, takes it up, and ſays aloud, J publiſh the barns be- 
tween theſe grapes and my mouth; if any one knows anyju/# 


cauſe 


nat 
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cauſe or impratment why theſe tavo ſhould not be join d tog. 
ther, let them declare it, a 
The doctor being but in the next room, overheard all 
that was ſaid, and coming into the ſchool, he order'd the 
boy who had enten his grapes to be taken up, or, as they 
call'd it, hors'd on another boy's back; but before be 
picceeced to the uſualdiicipline, he cry'd out aloud, as the 
delinquent had done; I pub/ijh the banns between my rod 
and this boy's breech, if any one knows any juſt cauſe or im- 
Fe adiment why the/e two ſhould not be join d together, let them 
declare it. I forbid the banns, cry'd the boy. Why ſo? 
ſaid the doctor. Becauſe the parties are rot agreed, reply'd 
the boy. Which anſwer {> picas'd the doctor, who lov'd 
to find any readineſs of wit in his ſcholars, that he order'd 
the boy to be ſet down. - | | 
581. A certain perſon often bidding people kiſs his a—, 
and uſing the ſame word very frequently, was to!dby a wit, 
that he put lim in mind of the picture of the ſnake in the 
almanack, that always carry'd his ui in his mouth. 

582. The late Sir Robert Henley, who was commonly 
pre:ty much in debt, waiking one day with two or three 
other gentlemen in the Park, was aceoſted by a tradeſman, 
who took him aſide for a minute or two, ard when the 
ba: onet rejoin'd his company, he ſeem'd to be in a great 
pi ſſion, which his friends taking notice of, aſk'd him what 
was the matter? Why the raſcal, ſaid he, has been dun- 
ning me for money I have ow'd him theſe ſeven years, with 
as much impudence as if it was a debt of yeſterday. 

583. Ihe late Ar. Dit, the player, a man of great 
humanity, as will appear by the ſtory, having had an in- 
trigue with his Janglady's maid, who being us'd ill, or, in 
plain terms, got with child by him, took an opportunity 
to go into his chamber one afternoon, and cut her throat 
with one of his razors, of which an account being brought 
to him, behind the ſcenes during the time of the play, the 
ſame night: D-——t with great concern and emotion, 
cry'd out, Zoons, I hope it was not with my beſt razor | 

584. Joe Haines, the player, being aſk'd, what could 
tramniport Mr. Collier into fo blind a zeal, for the general 
ſuppreſſion of the Vage, when only ſome particular au- 
thors had abus'd it; whereas the Lage, he could not but 
know, was generally allow'd, when rightly conducted, tobe 
adelightful method of mending the morals ? For that rea- 
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for. reply'd Haines; Collier is, by profeſſion, a moral mender 


him/elf, and two of a trade, you know, can never agree. 

585. The ſame player one morning meeting Tom Dur- 
fey, the poct, in the ſtreet, Tom, who had a very ſtinking 
breath, run his head into Joe's face, as moſt people who 
have that imperfection are apt to do; whereupon Joe beg- 
ged him to keep at a little more diſtance, but Durfey would 
ſtill be mighty cloſe in his contabulation, upon which cry'd 
Joe, Nay, then I muſt ſtand upon my defence; fo drawing 
out his ſword, and ſeeing a ſur-reverence lying under a 
wall, he ſtuck it upon the point of it, Now Sir, ſaid he, 
keeping it at arm's length, I-can talk to you, and we are 
pretty much upon a par... 3 

586. Some gentlemen being at a tavern together, for 
want of better diverſion, one propos'd play, but, faid an- 
other of the company, I have fourteen good reaſons againſt 
gaming. What are thoſe ? ſaid another. In the firſt place, 
anlwer'd he, 7 have no money: Oh! ſaid the firit, if you 
had four hundred reaſons, you need not name another. 

587. A parſon, in the country, taking his text in St. 
Matthew, chap. viii. ver. 14. Aud Peter's wife's mother 
lay fick of a fever, preach'd for three Sundays together on 
the ſame ſubject: Soon after two country tellows going 
acroſs: the church-yard, and hearing the bell toll, one aſk" 
the other, who it was for? Nay, I can't tell; perhaps, re- 
ply'd he, it is for Peter's wife's mother, for ſe has been 
fick of a fewer theſe three weeks, - 

588. The Hon. Mr. L —— one morning, at the late 
Sir Robert Walpole's levee, as I ſat by them, aſk'd John 
Lawton for a pinch of ſnuff, who told him he had none 
in his box, -for he ſeidom took any, but now and then to 
keep him awake at church. That, {aid the other, is the 


moſt improper thing you can do there; for it quite deſtroys 


the natural operation f the ſermon. | 
589. I remember in the reign of the late queen Anne, 
when diſputes ran high between Wing and Tory, ſome 


per {02s ſuffer'd party to mix in every their minuteſt action. 


A Tory would not cock his hat in the ſame manner that 
a Whig did, nor a Whig lady patch her face on the ſame 
ſide that the Tory ladies patch'd theirs. A pleaſant in- 


ſtance of this ſtrict adherence to party in trivial affairs, 


was Dick W—-], who, being choſe into parliament on the 
Tory intereſt, was refoly'd to do nothing, but what was on 
| that 
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that ſide, The houſe a few days after he took bis ſeat in 
It, happening to fit late, a motion was made for candles to 
be brought in, which being put to the vote, Dick pull'd a 
high-lying member, who ſat near him, by the ſleeve, and 
aſk'd him if candles were for the church ! And being an— 
ſwer'd in the affirmative, very readily gave his voice for 
them, which otherwiſe he would not have done. 
590. A young fellow, not quite ſo wiſe as Solomon, 
eating ſome Cheſhire cheeſe full of mites, one night at the 
tavern ; Now, ſaid he, have I done as much as Sampſon, 
for I have ſlain my thouſands and my ten thouſands, Yes, 
by G- d, an{wer'd one of the company, and ævith the ſame 
weapon too, the jaw-bone of an aſs. 
591. Poor Joe Miller going one day along the Strand, 
an impudent Derby captain came ſwaggering up to him, 
and thruſt between him and the wall. 7 a9n't uſe to give 
the at all, ſaid he, to every jackanapes. But 1 do, ſaid Joe ; 
and fo made way for him. ; ; | 
592. The late lady F— w—r, meeting Con P—; 
one day, How goes trade, Con? ſaid ſhe, Faith, very 
bad, madam, aniwer'd the other, it is almoſt ſpoil'd, for 
every one follows it now. 
593. When the late duke of went over lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, he took an excellent man cook over 
with him, but they had not been there above a month, 
but finding his grace kept a very ſcarvy houſe, he gave bim 
warning. What's the reaſon, ſaid the duke, that you have 
a mind to leave me? Why, if I continue with your excel- 
lency much longer, aniwa'd the cook, I ſhall quite for- 
get my trade, 
594. A gentleman, whoſe wife complain'd a little of his 
manhood, conſented that ſhe ſhould mal-e choice of any 
one, ſo that it was but one, to do family duty in his ſtead ; 
She choſe the coachman, a ſturdy fellow 5 but by ſome 
accident the reverend chaplain came to ſuſpect the intrigue 
that was carrying on by his patron's lady, and was reſolv'd 
to watch her waters; it was not long before he had an op- 
portunity, by peeping tkrougha key- hole, of being entirely 
confirm'd in his ſuſpicion. and be:ng a very coulcien- 
tious man, he thought it his duty to acquaint her huſband 
with it: He told him he could not ſee him abus'd in fo 
vile, ſo abominable a manner, without letting him know 
it. Hue, 5ufp, diftor, ſaid the gentleman, ihe thing is a 
: 5 1 ſecret; 
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ſteret; 1 give ms coachman twenty pannds a jear extranrdi - 
nary for that ery /ervice. Gad take me, cry'd the court - 
entious parſon, ac would you not jpeak to me? I would 
ga de done it for ba the money, and have thant'd y94 too, 

505. A certain officer iin the guards tehing one ngat, 
in company with Jae Miller, ot teveral wonderful tings 
he had feen abroad, among the reſt he told the company, 
he had ſeen a pike cht hat was fix fret long. That's 
a trifle, ſays Joe, 1 >2vec en a half-fite, in England, 
longer by a Hot, and vet nt W971 th 9 pence. 

699. Jemmy dpiller, anotner of the jacute comedians, 
going One day the Rag-Fuir, a place where they fell ſe- 
cond-hand goods, cheajer'd 2 leg o mutton, he faw hang 
up there, at a butcher's frail, Ihe butcher told hin it was 
a gioata pod. Are you not an unconſcionable fellow, ſaid 
Spiiler, to aje ſuch a price, when one may have à New one 
for that in Clare- Market, 

597. A geitieman havirg a ſervant with a very thick 
ſcull, us'd often to call him tue 4irg of fools, I with, jad 
the fellow one day, you could make your words good, I 
ſhould then be the greuteſt 1nonarch in the world. 

598. A lawyer being tick, mude his lait Will, and gave 
all a1s eſtate to foois and madmen : Being afz'd the reaſon 
for ſo coing: From ſuch, ſuid lie, 1 had it, and to juch J 
give it again, 


599. A thief being brought to Tyburn to be executed, 


the ordinary of Newgate, in taking his laſt conleſſion, add 
him if he was not forty for having committed the roobery 


for which he was going to {uffer ? The criminal aniwer'd, 
Yes, but that he avas more jorry fer not having ftole enough 
to bribe the jury. | 5 

6009, A certain poor unfo tunate gentleman was ſo often 
puli'd by th: fleeve by the bailiffs, that he was in continual 
apprehention of them ; and going one day through Tavi- 


ſtock Street, his coat fleeve, as he was ſwinging it along 


in a hurry, happen'd to hitch upon the iron ſpike of one 
of the rails; whereupon he immediately turn'd about, in a 
great ſurprize, aud cry'd out, A whoſe ſuit, Sir? at 

avhoſe ſuit ? | 
601. Colonel Pride, the brewer, a preciſe fanatic, in 
the time of the uſurpation, fitting at the quarter ſeſſions 
as a juitice of the peace, a reverend od gentlewoman was 
indicted for a bawd, but ſhe ſtanding ſtrongly upon her 
| defence, 
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defence, and proteſting ſhe never had fept any ſuch houſe, 
uſwifè ! huſwife ! {awd ke, you have kept a bavdy houſe 
theſe twenty years to my knowledge. 'To your know- 
1 ledge, brother? ſaid another of the worſhipful jutiices, 
2 way then aue need no other evidence. 
; (oz. Durng the time of the ſame uſurpation, the per- 


ſons who were appointed of the committee of ſegneſiration, 
P tho) com only very mean fellows, were ujuaily compli— 
5 mented with the title of your bonours, by the unfortunnte 
delinquents who were brought betore tnt m. A poor coun— 


tryman being ſentenced to pay a compoliiucn of an hun— \ 
| Ured pounds, ſeeing dne Dobbin:, is neigh town, a ſhoes 


: maker, among the committee-men, he told the court, that 
| there was goodman Jobbins's honour knew, that he was 
| not worth ſo much. | 
603. A worthy citizen, not far from Cheapfide, who 
was himſelf a little firicken in years, baving mairy'da very 
pretty young wife, the journeyman, a briſk blade, fancy- 
ins hümſelf better able ro pleaſe ber than his matter, had 
oſten ſollicited for the laſt tavour, but ſhe refuſing, tlio', as 
he thought, but funtly, his metter having occaion to go 
into the country for a 1ew Cazs, he thought that might be 
a proper opportunity to accomphin his detign ; fo taking 
his time when bis iniſtreis was in the kitchen by keieit, 
the maid being gone out of the way on ſome errand, he 
told her he would that nigac ical (oftly into her chamber, 
when ſhe was in bed. If you do, {aid the, beu ate of your- 
' ſelf, for I will take this great kitchen knife up with me 
into my bed-chamber. 
* At niglut the tpack open'd the door very gently, but, 
— | remembering the knife, was afraid to go forward. She 
| hea:ing him, aſk'd who was there? Iis I, anſwer'd the 
journey man, ard was reloiv's to come to bed to you, but 
that I remember'd the gre: knite. Oh achat a filly jade 
1 un, 4, faio ſhe, to leave it in the kitchen ! 
604. A ſoldier in the late ware, a little before an engage- 
ment, found a ho:1e-ſhoe, and ftuck it in his girdle; ſhort- 1 
ly after, in the heat of the action, a buliet came and hit | 
him upon taat part. Zell, ſuid he, I find a little armour 
arid ſerve a tuin, if it be put in the right piace. 
605. Thelare famous Artur Moor, who was much in 
favour with the Tor) miniſtry, in the latter part of queen | 
Anne's reign, had a lady who was reckon'd a woman of 
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great wit and humour, but of political principles quite op- 
poſite to thoſe of her buſband. After the death of tae 
queen, when it was talked of as if the late miniſters would 
have been called to account, my lord B ke meeting 
Mrs. Moar one day; in a vitit, Well, madam, ſaid he, you 
hear how terribly we are threatened, you'll come, I hope 
and ice me, when 1 go to Tower-Hill? Upon my wan / 
Id, ſaid ſhe, I /S3uld be extremely giad to do it; but 1 
lieve I fell b; engages another way, for I am told my S nut 
(the name by which ſhe always called her huſbanc) will be 
eblicedto go the ſame day to Tyburn, 
60 5. The ſame lady coming home ore evening, told her 


huſb ind ſhe wiſhed him joy, for ſhe beard lie was to be 


made a lord. (Thes was before the death of queen Anne 
And pray, faid he, what did they fay was to be my title? 

My lord Tarif, replied ſhe, which was a ſneer upon him, 

for having been engaged 1 in ſetting a i, of trade which 
| he was thought well fcilled in. Ard why don't YOu, When 
you hear any one abuſe your huiband, tit in tneir face, 

ſud he. No, I thank you, an'wered this lay, Iden iu- 
tend to ſpit myſelf into & conſumpl ion. 

6 7. The fon of the aforeſaid gentleman and lady, the 
late Mr. James Moor Smyth, inheriting ſome portion of 
his mother's humour, undertook: to write a comedy, which 
was called the Rival Modes, againſt the third night of 
which, he was very ſolicitous in diſpoſing of his benefc 
tickets, though he had juit before a very nanaſome fortune 
leſt him by a grandfather, but had been pretty free with 
it: and coming one day, arefled in black velvet, to a lady 
of his acquaintance, he was very earneſt with her to take 
ſome, even though ſhe had partly refuſed him before ; Lord, 
Mr. Moor, ſud the, this ſuit of cloaths you have on looks 
very well, and w ho would have thought ze 75 only beggars 
velvet? 

608. The late Sir John T'aſh was a famous wine mer- 
chant, and ſold great quantities of that liquor; bet wa 
fu; ppoled to make it chiefly without much of the juice of 
the grape; therefore alderman Parſons meeti: ig tim one 
day, ſaluted him by the name of brother brew er. I deal 
in wine, ſaid Sir John, Mr. Alderman, and am no brewer, 
Yes, by G—d, reviied the other, but I know vou are, and 

can b:ew more by an inch of candle, than 1 can with a 
chaldron of coals, 
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609. A late archbiſhop having promiſed one of his 
chaplains, who was a favourite, the firſt good living in 
his gift, that he ſhould like, and think worthy his accep- 
tance : Soon after hearing of the death of an old rector, 
whoſe parſonzge was worth about : co pounds a year, ſent 
Lis chaplain to the place to ſee how he liked it ; the doc- 
tor, when he came back again, thank'd his grace for the 
offer he had made him.; but ſaid, he had met with ſuch 

an account of the country, and the neigtbourhood, as was 

not at all agreezblc to him, and therefore ſhould be glad, 
if his grace pleaſed, to wait till ſomething elſe fell: An— 
other vacancy not long after happening, the archbiſhop 
tent him alſo to view that; but he returned as before, rot 
ſatisſy'd with it, which did not much pleaſe his grace: A 
third living much better than either of the other becom- 
1g vacant, 2s he was told, the chap'ain was again ſent to 
take a view of that; and when he came back, Well, now, 
ſaid my lord, how co you like this living ? What objection 
can you have to this? I like the country very well, my 
lord, apſwere he, and the bouſe, the income, and tlie 
neighbournood, but But ! replied the archbiſhop, 
what t can there be then? But, my lord, ſaid he, the 
od mcumbent is not dead, I found him imoakirg his pipe 
at the gate of his houſe. | 

610, Two city ladies meeting at a viſit, one a grocer's 
wife, and the other a cheeſemonger's (who perhaps flood 
more upon the punctilio of precedence than ſome of their 
betters would have Cone at the court end of the town) 
when they had riſen up and took their leaves, the cheeſe - 
monger's wife was going out of the room firſt, upon which 
the grocer's lady, puliing her back by the tail of her cown, 
and tiepping beiore her, No madam, ſaid ſhe, nothing comes 
after checſe. 

611. An old lady being at table, and mumbling a piece 
of brawn that was very horney, for a long time, at length 
by its elaſticity, it jumped out of her mouth uon the 
plate of a young gentleman, who ſat on the oppoſite fide 
of the table; but he not ſceing from wherce it came, 
quickly eat it up, Good lord, ſaid the old lady, what a 
fine thing it is to be young and have one's teeth, I have 
been mumbling and tumbling that piece of brawn in my 

mouth tis half hour to no purpoſe, and that young gen- 
tleman has chewed and {wallowed it in a moment, ; 
| 12, 
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612. A young lady of a pretty high ſpirit, who was 
juſt about entrirg into the marriage ſtate, to'd her gallant, 
that ſhe could never bring herſelf to ſay Oly, and uus re- 
ſolved ſhe would not. When the ceremony was peiforme- 
ing, and ſhe was to repeat that word, ſhe was for mincig g. 
the matter, and Cried bonour and ly: Nay, madam, fad 
the parſon, you mull ſay obey ; I cannot ſay you ce mar" 
ried, if youdo not ſpeak the words as the office directs ; but 
ſtill the would ſay only as ſhe had done before, and che par- 
ſon again reproving her: Let her alone, doctor, {.id the 
huſband, let her only ſay bz, if ſhe has a mind to it now, 
and I'll make her cry O at night. 

613. Old Johnſon the player, who was not only a very 
good actor, but a good judge of painting, and 1emakahe 
for making many dry jokes, was ſhewn a picture, Cone by 


* 


a very 1: different hand, but much cammendtd, and ate 
his opinion of. Why, truly, ſaid hie, the painter 1» 4 
very good painter, and oblerves the Lord's comma 
ments. Wiryt do you mean by that, Mr. Johnſon? fit” 
one who flood by. Why, I think, anſacred he, that he 
hath not made to himſelt the likene/s of any thing that is 
in Heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth, 

614. A gentieman having a very pretty woman to his 
wife in a certain country place, could not forbear being a 
little jealous of her having too great an intimacy with, or 
at leaſt caſting too favourable an eye upon, a young cap- 
tain in the neighhourhood ; and being obliged to go a 
Journey from home, for two or three days, his head ran 
19 upon the captain and his wife, that after he was got 
four or five miles, the rongheſt ard dirtieſt part of the 
whole way, he calls to his man, and orders him to g 
back to his wiſe, and tell her, that for ſome particular 
reaſons, he defired ſhe would not fee the captain in his 
abſence. The man was very much diſpleaſed at being 
ſent bacl⸗ again through the dirt on ſuch an idle errand, 
and having a lutle mo:e diſcernment than his maſter, knew, . 
that forbiuding a woman to do a thing was oftentimes the 
readielt way to egg her on to it, reſolved not to carry the 
meſiage : but when he came home, and his lady with 
great ſurprize aſked him the reaſon of his return ſo ſoon, 
and if his maſter was come to any hurt? He anſwer'd het, 
No, but that he had ſent him back with a very odd mei- 

| L.z lage 
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ſage to her, he could not imagine the meaning of it: Ne 
de ſires, ſaid he, madam, of all love and kindneſs, that you 
will not ride upon our great dog, Ball, during his abſence, 
Ride upon Ball, cried the, the man's mad ſure! Well, 
well, you way tell him, I ſhall hardly diſobey his commands. 

But the man was no ſooner out of tight, but ſhe calls 
to her maid, and tells her of the ridicalous orders her huſ- 
band had ſent her; and that Harry came back four or 
five miles upon no other account; for my part, continued 
_ the, ſuch a thing would never have come into my head, if 
he had not taken ſuch pains to have put it there, and now, 
methinke, I Jong to ride upon Ball. Do you think he 
can carry me, Betty? I ſhall never be eaſy till I try. 
The maid, who was always ready to aſſiſt her miſtreſs 
in any thirg, to gratify her inclinations, told her, ſhe would 
go and bring the dog to her, and that ſhe verily believed 
le could carry her. 

Ball being brought forth, and his miſtreſs mountedeon his 
back, begun to curvet and praunce round the hall, but un- 
fortunately threw his rider with her head againſt the frame 
of the great old faſhioned table, which gave her ſuch a 
cut in the forehead, that ſhe was obliged to have it plaiſ- 
ter'd ard bound up with a linen cloth, which ſhe could not 
get well enough to leave off before her huſband returned, 
who erquiring with much concern into the occaſ.on of it, 
IWhy, <vhat did you ſend ine auord for (ſaid ſhe,) chat 1 outd 
94 ride upon Ball? The man that itood cloſe by his maſ- 
ter, whiſpered in his ear, Better ſo, Sir, than avorſe. 

G15. A certain noble lord in the county of Hants, who 
had not much applied himſelf to let:ers, and was remark- 
able for his ill ſpelling, dining at a neighbouring gentle- 
man's houſe, took notice ſeveral times, and commended 

u fſnuff-box he made uſe of; when my lord was gone 
away, the gentleman's wife ſaid to her huſband, My. 
dear, you did not obſerve how often my lord commended your 
Snnff-box ; I dare ſay he would have been highly pleaſed if 
von had made him anoffer of it ; if I was you, 1 would ſend 
i: after him, The gentleman took his lady's advice, and 
tae next morning ſent a ſervant away with a letter, and il. e 
luuff- box, as a preſent to the lord. 8 5 

The ledy judged right, for my lord was mightily de- 
ligbted with it, and returned a moſt complaiſant letter of 
tunks for the preſent, and told the geutleman, in his. 

| il 
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ill ſpelling, that he was greatly obliged to him, and in 4 
few days would fend him an elephant( equivalent he would 
have ſaid.) The gentleman not at all liking my Lord's 
propoſal, ſent his ſervant with a letter again the next day, 


telling his !oruſhip, that he was very glad the box was | 


fo acceptable to him, and thanking hun for the honour he 
deſigned him, but begged he would not think of ſending 
what he mentioned, for it would not only be atterded with 


an expence, which he could not very well afford, being 


ſuch a devouring animal, but would bring ſuch numbers 
of people to fee it, that it would make his houſe a per- 


ſect Lake-houſe. My lord, a little while after, meeting 
the gentleman, told him, he was ſurprized at his letter, 


and could not imzgine what he meant by it. The Ze 
phant, ſaid he, that your Lordſhip ſpoke of ſending to 
me. Elephant, ſaid the learned Lord, how could a man 
of your unde:itanding make ſuch a miſtake? I faid I would 
ſend you an equivalent. I beg your Lordſhip's pardod, 
returned the gentleman, and am aſnamed of being ſuch a 
dunce that I could not read your Lordſhip's letter. 

616, Young Griffith Lloyd of the county of Cardigan, 


being ſent to Jeſus-college, in the Unive:fity of Oxford, 


where he was looked upon 2s an errant dunce, had a calf- 
ſkin waiſtcoat, tann'd with the hair on, and trimined with 
a broad gold-lace, and gold buttons. One of the Oæoni- 


an, an eminent punſter, faid, that Griffith was like a 5 


dull book, bound in calf-ſtin, and gilt, but very il letter'd. 
617. Old G „the rich miſer of Glouceſter- 
ſhize, going home one day, between Wickivarr and Bad- 


minton, the way being greaſy, after a ſhower of rain, 


his foot ſlipped, and he tell off a high bank into a vet 


ditch, where he was almoſt ſmotber d; a country man, 
who knew his che racter, coming by, he begged him, for 


God's fake, to help him; ay, {aid the countryman, give 


me your hand. Give being a word that ond Goo - 
had a great averſion to, cried out, I thank you, honeſt 
friend, I will ena you my hard with all my keart, I 
have often heard, faid* the other, that you weuld never 
give any thing in your life, ſo lie there and bed — ; 
and on he waik'd, 

618. An old woman at the head of a table, ſald a ſa- 
tyrical young one, ſeems to revive the old Grecian cuſtom 
of ferving'a death's head with their banguets, 
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619. The Independant I) big, an author who was no 
great friend to the clergy, tells us the following ſtory of 


a paiſon. 


An unfortunate Zewite ſome years ſince, havirg an in- 


trigue with a butcher's wife, and being caught in bed with 


ber by the huſband, had his head cleft by him; and when 
the butcher was brought upon his trial for the ſame, nei— 
ther the number of reverend auditors, who atterded the 
ſame, a due regard tothe cloth, or an 2pprebenfion of the 
Carnage it might produce, could binder the judge from di- 
recting the jury to call the crime only magſaugbter. 
This fo provoked the weak ſpirit and patience of a holy 
brother, then preſent, that hecried out in the court, Here's 
a fe worid: If theſe things ve ſuffer 84, there will be no 
Irving Ir u3. 

020. The famous Tony Lee, a player in K. Charles 
the ſecond's reign, being killed in atragedy, having a violent 
cold, could not forbear coughing as he lay dead upon the 
tage, which occaſioned a good deal of laughter ard noile 
in the houſe, he liſted up his head, and ſpeakivg to the, 
audience, ſaid, This makes good what my poor mother 
uſed to tell me; fo: ſhe would often lay that 7 ould cough 


in my grave, becaufe I uſed to drink in my porrid.e. I nis 


ſet the houſe in ſuch good humour, that it procuced a 
thurderire clap, ard made every one very icadily ax 
the foleciim he had before committed. | 

621. Tom 8 ——, the organiſt of St. M——, be- 
ing reckoned to have a ßne finger, drew many people 
to hear him, whom he would oftentimes entertain with a 
voluntary after evening ſervice ; and his auditory feem- 
ing one diy greatly delighted with his performance, after 
the church wis cleared, "A4ad. Sir, ſaid his organ blower, 
I thin wwe did rarely tonday. ie, firrah, ſaid Tom. Ay, 
«ce, to be ſure, anſwered the other, achat would you have 
done without me? The next Sunday Tom fitting down to 
play, could not make his organ ſpeak, whereupon calling 
to the beilows-blower, aſk: d him what he meant? Why 
he did not blow ? Shall it be abe then, ſuid the other? 
Winch Fom was forced to conient to, or there had been 
no muſic. 

622. A certain French gentleman, having been but a 
very little while in England. was invited to a friend's houſe, 


a here a large bowl ot purch was made, a liquor he Jad 
"NEIET 
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never ſeen before, and which e ge with him; 
but having forgot the name eit, is aſked a perſon the 
next Cay, What dey call a dat liger in in end, which is 
2 de contradidion ; where is de brandy i make it ſirong, 
and de water to make it ſmall, de ſugar tomake it feet, and 
de lemons to make it ſower ? Punch, anſaered the other, 1 
ſuppoſe you mean. Ay, ponche, begar, cried Monſieur, 7t 
almoſi ponche my brain out laſt night. 

623. The famous captain Fitzpatrick, who married 
Squire Weſtern's neice, and was reckoned an excellent hand 
at making bulls, was walking one day with two or three. 
ladies a little way eut of Welt Cheſter, with his hat un- 
der bis arm; the wind blowing very hard, one of the la- 
dies ſaid, Tavonder, captain, you will be ſo ceremonious to 
«walk bare-headed in ſuch boiſterous weather ; pray, Sir, pur 
on your hat, Arrah, by myſhoul, dear Madam, aniwered 
the captain, /hawe been after trying two or three times al- 
ready, and the wind is jo high, that 1 can't keep my bat 
pon my head any longer than "tis under my arm. 

624. The fame gentleman being with the aforeſaid la- 
dies, in a nobleman's garden, where there was a large 
iron roller, told them, he thought it was the biggeſt 17 
rolling-flone he ever ſaw in his life. 

625. A philoſopher being blamed by a ſtander-by, for 
defending an argument weakly againit the emperor Adrian, 
replied, hat, would you have me contend with a man 
that commands thirty legions of ſolaiers? | 

626. A painter turned phyfician ; upon which change, 
a friend applauded him, ſaying, You bawe done avell, for 
before your fuults could be diſcovered by the naked eye, but 
now they are hid. | | 

627. Biſhop Latimer preaching at court, ſaid, that it _ 
was reported the king was poor, and that they were ſeek- 1 | 
ing ways and means to make him rich; but he added, * 122 
For my part, T think the beſt way to make the king rich, { 
is to give him a good poſt, or office, for all his officers are | 
rich. | 7 | 

623. Zelim, the fuft of the Ottoman Emperors that 
ſk:ved his beard, his predeceſſors having always worn is 
long, being aſked by one of his baſhaws, why he al- 
tered the cultom of his predeceſſors? anſwered, Be- 
cauſe you baſbagus ſhall not lead me by the beard, as you 
did them. 
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629. It being told Antigonus, in order to intimidate 
him, as he marched to the field of batt], that the H S 
would ſheot ſuch vollies of arrows as would intercep: the 
light of the fun, I am glad of it, replied he, for it being 
very hot, abe ſhall then fight in the ſhade. ' 

630. A ſailor having received ten guineas for turning 
Roman Catholick, ſad to the prieſt who paid him the 
money, Sir, you caught to give me ten guineas more, becauſe 
it is ſo damnable hard to believe tranſubjtantiation. 


PF 


MORAL SENTENCES. 


IT is a juſtneſs of thought, and a facility of ex- 

preſfion ; or, in the midwives phraſe, a perfect 
conception with an eafy delivery. 

Wir depends very much on the circumſtance of tirze 


and place. It moſt deſcribe it's proper circumference, 


and not go beyond it, leſt (like little boys when they 
ſtraggle out of their own pariſh) it wander to places 
where it 15 not known, and be loft, 

Not to laugh with honeſty, when nature prompts, or 
foliy, (which is ſecond nature) is but a knaviſh, hypocri- 
tical way of making a maſk for one's own face, 

Weak heads, like weak flomachs, immediately throw 
out What they received laſt ; and what they read floats 


upon the ſurſace of the mind, like oil upon water, with- 


out incorporating. 

When men imagine others entertain ſome eſteem for 
their abilities, they often expoſe all their imperfeRions 
and fooliſh works to- the diſparagement of the little wit 
they were thought maſters of, 

Silence is the ſureſt friend of him who ſtands in diſtruſt 
of himſelf. | 

The deſects of wit increaſe in growing old, as well as 
thoſe of the face. Pap 


A poet's 
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A poet's ſucceſs at firft, like a gameſter's fortune at 
firſt, is like to make him a lefer at laſt, and to be undene 


by bis good fortune and merit. 


If a book can't anſwer for itſelf to the publie, it is to 


no ſort of purpoſe for its author to do it. 

The greater a man's merit, the more obnoxious it is to 
be traduced. | 

The chattering of monkies is a better noiſe.than a con- 
cert of ſenſeleſs mirth, | | 

Great dealers in wit, lize thoſe in trade, take leaſt 
pains to ſet off their goods, while the haberdaſhers of 
{mall wit ſpare for no decorations or ornaments, 

Praiſe to a young wit, is Ike rain to a tender flower; 
if it be moderate!y beſtowed it chears and revives; but if 
too laviſhly, over-charges and depreſſes him. 

A man who refuſes praiſe, by that lays claim to more, 
as a biſhop gains his biſhoprick, by ſaying he will not 
epiſcopate. 

It is a fooliſh gaiety to take notice of things which puts 
others to the bluſh. | 
Too refuſe a praiſe is only to invite and draw on an- 
other. ; q 8 

There are few perſons ſo wiſe as to prefer the gentle re- 
proaching council t 
betray them. | | 

Praiſe is a kind of delicate concealed flattery, which 
differently ſatisfies him who gives it, and him who 1e- 
ceives it For this receives it as due to his merit, and the 
other gives it as a teſtimony of his juſtice and judgment. 

A woman takes compliment for demonſtration, and 
ſets it up as an evidence even againſt her looking- 

laſs. | | 
: Vanity makes a woman, tainted with it, ſo topful of 
herſelf, that ſhe ſpilleth it upon the company. 

Ihe greatelt part of a fine lady's fancy is laid out in 
chooſing her gown, as her diſcretion is chiefly employed 
in not paying for it. | 

She 1s faichful to the Faſhion, to which not only her 
opinion, but her ſenſes are wholiy reſigned ; fo obſequi- 
ous ſne is to it, that the would be ready to be reconciled: 
even to virtue with all its faults, if ſhe had her dancing— 
malle:'s word that it was practiſed at court, N 
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A woman ſhould not be proud of her fine gown, nor 
when {he has leſs wit than her neighbours, comfort her- 
ſelf that ſhe has more lace. 

Some ladies put ſo much weight upon ornament, that 
if one could ſee into their hearts, it wovld be found, that 
even the thoughts of death ale made leſs heavy to them, 
by the contemplation of their being laid out in Mate, and 
honoutably attended to the grave. 

A coquet is a ſort of beautiful deſert in wax- -work, that 
tempts the fool to an entertainment, merely to baulk his 
appetite. 

People at any time charge a preſent uneaſineſs for any 
other condition, tho' a worſe. 

It is wrong to lay out friendſhip too laviſhly at firſt, 
fince it will, like other things, be ſo much the ſooner 
ipent. 
No enmity is ſo bitter as that of alienated friends, aud 
no perſecution ſo bad as that of apoſlates, 

Perſecutions for conſcience ſake have occaſioned violent 
diſorders, and vaſt effuſion of blood ; and to compel men 
by fire and faggot, to partake even of a delicious enter- 
tainment, is a ſavage ſort of hoſpitality. 

The danger of ſuperſtition is even greater than that of 
atheiſm; for atheiſm leaves men to ſenſe, to philoſophy, 
to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides to moral 
virtue, tho' religion were not; but ſuperſtition diſmounts 
all theſe, and erects an abſolute monarchy in the minds ef 
men; therefore atheiſm did never perturb ſtates, but ſuper- 
Rition hath been the occaſion of the confuſion of mary. 
It is not improbable but God may be delighted with 
the various methods of worſhipping lum, which divide the 
whole world. | 

Enthuſiaſm is a kind of over-weaning and groundleſs 
perſuaſion of being the particular favourite of Heaven. 

Belief neceſſarily follows evidence, and where the evi- 
dence does not appear ſufficient, a man cannot believe if 
he would. 

Enquiries after happineſs, and the rules for attaining it, 
are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to mankind, as the arts of 
conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf under affliction. The 
utmoſt we can hope for in this world is contentment ; if we 
aim at any thing higher, ye ſha!l meet wich nothing r 
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grief and diſappointment. A man ſhould direct all his 


ſtudies and endeavours at making himſelf eaſy now, and 


happy hereafter. 


Almighty God inſtituted religion for the ſake of men, 


their frail power of acting could not farther be intereſting 
to him, than to ſee his creatures increafing their own hap- 
pineſs mutually among themſelves ; rel gion, therefore, 
teaches and animates them to be aflilling, forgiving, kind 
and mercitul to one another. | 

The meditation of heavenly things produces admirable 
irradiations in the unde ſtanding. | 

'The corruption of an age is made up of the particular 
contribution of every individual, Some contribute ttea- 
chety, others injuſtice, irreligton, tyranny, avarice, and 
cruelty, according as they are of power. Ihe weaker lort 
contribute folly, vanity, and idleneſs. New the invertion 
of this may ſerve our preſent purpoſes 3 and corruption is 
to be deſtroyed, as well as introduced, by the contribution 
of every individual, while one contributes authority, ano- 
ther fortune, another capacity, and ſo of the reſt. 


There ate certain Crimes, Which in our opinion become 


innocent, by their noiſe, their number and excels ; from 
hence it comes that public robbers gather ſtrength, take 
provinces, and call it glorious conqueſt. 

Forgtving injuries, and obliging the injurious, is a much 
greater, and more ingenuous pleaſure, than the hig heſt 
revenge can gie. 

The ſight of a drunkard is a better ſermon againſt that 
vice, than the beſt that ever was preached upon that ſub- 
ject. | | | 
Nothing is more dangerous than the unhappy paſſion of 
1calouly, which, though it is ſaid to be the child of love, 
, like the viper, its birth is the certain deſtruction of 
2 parent. Z 
Women ſhould let every ſeven years make ſome altera- 
tion in them towards the graver ſide, and not be like the 


girls of fifty, who reſolve to bealways young, whatever 


Jime with his iron teeth determines to the contrary, 
He wat ſpares in every thing is an inexcuſable niggard 


IIc that fpares in nothing is an inexcuſable madman. 


At an elegant entertainment, tho' we do not, perhaps, 
taſte of every diſh, yet we admire the general diſpoſition 
of the whole. 
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The handſome mien, and gentec] cartiage of the body? 
is as advai. tagcous as the undeiſtanding of the mind. 

To deceive a man prepoſſeſſed of hi own merit, ten- 
ders him as ill a turn as he did the \tuenian fool, who 
fancied all the ſhips in baven belonged to him. 

A great and glorious title o a coxcomb, ierves but to 
render him the more deſpicabie. 

The greateſt mark of an extraordinary merit, is to find 
even thoſe that envy it, prac it. 

Wit cannot play long upon a good natur'd perſon, 

Avarice is more oppoſite to good huſbandry, than li- 
berality. | 

While cowardice and fear keep us honeſt ard loyal, 
our virtue gets the hanour of it. 

Goverrment is an art, whereby a civil ſociety of men 
is inſtituted and preſerved upon the foundation of com- 
mon right or intereit. 

As well might we ſay, that a ſhip is built, and loaded 
and manned, for the fake of avy pacticular pilot, inſtead 
of acknowledging, that the pilot is made for the ſake of 
the ſhip, her lading, and her crew, who are always the 
owners in the political veſſel, as to ſay, that kingdoms 

were 1oftituied for kings, not kings for kingdoms, 

When a ſtate or government is embarraſſed or troubled, 
it is more caſy tw raiſe the common people to a factions 
mutiny, thau to draw them to a loyal duty. 

In a kingdom where ſubjeGs are apt to rebel, no offices 
or commands ſhould be {o!d, for thoſe that buy will not 
only uſe extortion, and practiſe unjuſt ways to make out 
their purchaſe, but be ableſt to rebel, becauſe they are more 
for private gain, than the public good; for it is probab'e 
their principles are like their purchaſes. | 

But all magiſtrates, officers, commanders, heads, and 
rulers, in what proleſſion ſoever, both in church and flate, 
ſhould be choſen according to their abilities, wiſdom, 
courage, picty, juſtice, honeſty, and loyaity ; and then 
they will mind the public good more than their particular 
intereſt, 

All great princes ſhouid conſider before they make war 
againtt foreign nations, whether they be able to maintain 
it; for if they be not able, then it is better to be content 
with an honourable peace, than to make war to their great 
diſadvantage; but if they be able to maintain war, then oy 
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will force (in time) their enemies to ſubmit, and yield to 
what terms and conditions they plcaſe. 

{t is a great error in a ſtate to have all affairs put inte 


Gazettes, (for it over- beats the people's brains, and makes“ 


them neglec their private affuiis, by over-buſying them- 
ſelves with fate buſineſe) ſo it is great wiſdom tor a coun- 
cil of flate to have good intellipeaces, (although they be 
bought with great lols and charges) as well of domettict; 
as foreign affairs and tranſactions, and to keep them in 
private for the ben:fit of the commonwealth. | 

It is a great matter in a ſtate or kingdom, to take care 
of the encation of youth, to breed them fo that they mav 
know firſt how to obey, and then how io command, and 
order affairs wiſely. 

If a captain has only deſcryved to be advanced for enpo- 
fiag himſeif in patliament, the nation would have no great 
lois in the king's letting alone ſuch preferment. 

Our government is an empire of laue, and not of men. 

What is conſtrained, and done by force, is by hu der 
clared to be null and void. | 

Reaſons again! a reſolation taken'ofend, ard the more 
force they have, the more they fend —but before à re- 
ſolution taken, reifon has its effect. 

Ceremony is nothing in itielf, and yet doth every thing; 
for withodt ceremony there would be ro diſtinction either 
in church or ſtate, 

The bore of 4pirit is governed by the very ſhadow of 
the ſwitch; whereas the dull jade is not quickened eren 
by the ſpur. | 

The ſaort-ſighted vulgar, in the chain of cauſes, ſel- 
dom lee farther than one link. | 

Some princes who are naturally beneficent countenance 


all vices by their weakneſs; ſuch know not the value of 


virtue, and are only good by complexion. 

The confeſſion of our weikneſs, and that of another's 
better ſenſe, is generally both contained in the taking ad- 
vice; which is fellom taken for that reafon. 

The aged love to give good precepts, only to comfort 
themtelves for being not in an eſtate to give ill examples. 

One gives nothing ſo liberally as counſel. 

We cannot endure to be abuſed by our enemies, nor be- 


trayed by our friends; yet we are very well pleaſed when 


we coze1 and cheat ouricives. 
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Erxery body complains of his want of memory, but few 
or none of their want of judgment. 

The true way to be deceived is to fancy you have more 
cunning than another. | 

The air of calumny ſooneſt attacks the found and ele- 
vated mind, as ſtorms of wind the talleſt and moſt fruitful 
trees; whilſt the low and weak, for bowing and moving 
to and fro, are by their weakneſs ſecure from the danger 
and violence of the tempeſt. 

Uſe every man after his deſerts, and who ſhall eſcape 
whipping ? | . 

Large trees are a long time growing, tho' an hour be 
ſufficient to cut them down. 

Fortitude in the largeſt ſenſe conſiſts in not perm'tting 
our iraſcib'e aff-Qions. to exceed thoſe evils or dargers 
which we ſeek to repel or avoid. 

A kind look or word from a ſuperior is ſtravge!ly charm- 
ing, and inſenſibly ſteals men's hearts from them. | 

Some mea fly thoſe they are too much obliged to, and 
the greateſt favours ſooner create coldneſs in them than 
_ gratitude. | 

Some people will abundantly thank you for one piece 
of kindneſs, to put you in mind of beſtowing another. 

The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the worid are a man's 
own eyes, when they look upon his own perſon, 

In caſes of robberies and murders, it is better to be ſe- 
vere than merciful; for the hanging a few will ſave the 
lives and purſes of many, | | 

In comparing ſmall things with great, the more extra- 
vagant the parallel, the more it anſwers the intention. 

Scipio Africanus got nothing but a ſur- nome by driving 
Hannibal oat of Italy, and adding Africa to the Roman 
empire. | 

There is a great deal of eloquence in ſilence, when 
| misfortunes are too great to be expreſſed. 

We tarniſh the ſplendor of the greateſt actions, when 
we make the tedious panegyrick of them ourſeives. 

A ſoldier makes a better figure dead, in the field of 
battle, than alive, and ſafe in flight. ö 

A r:fo-m-d drunkard ſhould never be left in a cellar, 

An i fin1e.'s continency is much like a gamelie.'s 
feriwea"ing play, waen he has loit all nis mon . 

Praiſing 
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Praiſing any one in the wrong place is turning pane- 
gyrick into lampoon. | 

Women, in London, are like rich ſilks, tiey are out of 
faſhion a great while before they wear out. 


Honeſty coupted to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to 


ſugar. 


When a gentleman ſpeaks coarſely, he has drefs'd him- 


ſelf clean to no purpoſe. 


An object in poſſeſſion ſeldom retains the ſame charms- 


it had in purſuit, 

Gaming is an amuſement but to thoſe who want con- 
verſation. | 

By frequently attending the ſtage, we aſſimilate to the 
favourite characters which are cxhibied ro us there, in the 
ſame manner that we acquire a fine ſtyle by reading fue 
authors. | 

To ſpeak againſt plays in general mav be thought ton 
ſerere, and that which the preſent age cannot fo weil 
brook, and would rot, perkaps, be 55 juſt and reaſonable ; 
becauſe it is very poſiible they might be {o formed and gu- 
vein'd, by ſuch rules, as. not only to be innocently, di- 


vertiog, but inſtructive and uſeful, to put ſome vices and 


follies out of countenance, which cannot, perhaps, be fo 
decently reproved, nor fo effectualiy expoicd and corrected 
any other way. | 

The wit of man cannot invent any thing more con- 
ducive to virtue, and deſtructive of vice, than the drama. 


Plays are a diverſion which wears out of our thoughts 


every thing that is mean and little; cheriſhes and culti- 
vates that humanity which is the ornament of our nature; 
ſoftens inſolence, ſooths afflictions, and ſubdues the mind 


to the diſpenſations of Providence, No wonder therefore 


if all polite nations of the. world are lovers and encou- 
T?gers thereof. 


Men run into the moſt exceſſes, by not being allowed 


regular and ſober pleaſures. 


Zeno hearing a young man ſpeak too freely, ſaid, For 
this reaſon we have two ears and but one tongue, becaule. 


we ſhould hear much and ſpeak little. 
Ladies ſhould not only keep themſelves chaſte, but 


avoid every thing that may give the leaſt, ſuſpicion of 
M 2 Julius 


their being otherwiſe. 
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Julius Cæſar having repudiated his wiſe upon a ſuſpi- 
cion only, being »{ked the reaſon of |, ſaid, that the ci 
of Cr/ar ought not enly to be exempt from crimes, but cven 
trom the ſuſpicion of them. 
To ſhew a juſt reaſon for what one aſks, is to intercede 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, 

Mr. Locke looked upon civility to be not only ſome- 
thing very agreeable and proper to win upon men, bat 
alſo a duty of Chriſtianity, and which ouglit to be mile 
preſted and urged upon mer, than it comaonly is. 

The fame gentleman would ſay, that anger was of ro 
uſe either in educating children or keeping ſervants in 
order, but that it did indeed make a man lole his au- 
tho. ity. | 3 n 

A lady is apt to think a man ſpeaks ſo much reaſon 
whilſt he is commending her, that ſhe has much ado to be- 
eve him in the wrong when he is making love to her. 

A queen, if ſhe lay with her groom, would expect a marks 
of Lis kindrefs from him, tho? it were but his curry- comb. 

Modelly is not only confined to fice, the is there only 
in ſhadow and effigy, but is in liſe and motion in the words, 

A bluſh, which was formerly accounted the colour of 
vittue, is now lonked upon as worſe manners than ilLofe 
thiugs Which ought to occaſion it. 

A wiſe d fimulation, or very calm notice, is the likes 
lieft means of reciaiming a bad keſding ; for where men 
have not put gif humanity, chere is a native compailion 
to a meek ſufferer, 

An argty vindication of ourſelves againſt an unkind or 
ur juſt aſperſion, ſerves the deſign of an enemy, ard helps 
to ſpread the calumny ; whereas a wife neglect and diſ- 
ſembling does often ſtifle and ſuppreſs it. ö 

The great prince of Conde, being ſhew'd ſome libels 
againſt him, in which he was made to ſay and do things 
ke knew nothing ef; Theſe fellows, ſaid he, make me 
talk and act as they would do in my place.” | 

Tno' hope be faithleſs and flattering, yet it fails not 
however to bring us to the end of life's tedious journey 
thro) an agreeable way. 

When madmen are found incurable, wiſe men give them 
their Way, and pleaſe them as well as they can; ſo when 
Pets are once niccoverably be muſed, the belt way to 
quiet 
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quiet them, and ſecure yourſelf from the effects of their 
frenzy, is to feed their vanity, which, indeed, for the 
moſt part, is all that is fed in a poet. 

The world is never wanting when a coxcomb is accom- 
pliſhing himſelf, to help to give him the finiſhing ſtroke. 

In wiiting ſometimes our firſt thoughts are beſt, as the 
firſt ſqueezing of the grapes makes the fineſt and richeſt. 
wine. oh 

As it is the character of a great wit to expreſs much in 
few words, ſo it is of a little wit to talk much to little 
purpoſe. | 

Virtue loſes itſelf in intereſt, as rivers are loſt in the ſea. 

We eatily forget our faults, when they are known to 
nobody but ourielves. | 8 

A prince by evil government is precluded from all tran- 
quility here, and from any honourable name hereafter. 

Moſt men are governed by cuſtom. or authority, not 
one in ten thouſand thinks for himſelf, and thoſe few who 
are emancipated dare not act up to their freedom, for ſear : 
of incurring the cenſure of ſingularity. | 

Some nations have no heieditary honours, wiſely judg- 
ing that rewards which are due to perſonal merit, ſhould 
not by artifice, be intailed upon merit merely derivative. 
When dangers are threatened, wiſe men will ſuffer the 
leſs evil to avoid a greater; as a phyſician, to fave the 
whole body, will lop off one of its members, eſpecially - 
when from the part infected the diſorder is like to ſpread 
to the parts that are ſound. „ 

Sir William Temple aſk'd the grand penfionary De 
Witt, how he was able to tranſact ſo many various and 
intricate affairs ſo clearly, expeditiouſly, and ſucceſsfully ? 
The penſionary reply'd, I will tell you, Sir William, I 
have one rule that carries me through all, 7 do but one 
thing at once. | 8 | 
Many flatulent writers have ſunk in their reputation aſter 
ſeven or eigut editions of their work. | 
There are {ome wounds not to be cured without cica- 
triſing, Þ 
As death is only a paſſige to happineſs, if we have lived 
well; therefore ict us ſo live as to deſtroy the fear of it. 

Thoſe who have politick deſigns, are for the moſt part 
diſhoneſt, by reaſon their deſigns tend more to intereſt 
than juſtice, - | | 

| M 3 Liberty 
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Liberty never flouriſhes ſo happily as urder a good king. 
Liw are like cobwebs, wiich catch the {mall flies, but 


are broken through by the g:eat ones. | 
To hear with patience, and auſwer aptiy, is the greateſt 


eaſy perfection of converſation. 


Sickneſs is the beſt cure in nature for ambition, and 
deſigns upon the world or fortune: it makes a man pret- 
ty indifferent for the fature, provided he can but be eaſy 
by intervals for the preſent. 

A total abſtinence fram intemperance or buſineſs is no 


more philoſophy than a total conſopition of the ſenſes is 


repoſe. | 

The moſt that human wiſdom can do, is to procure 
greater good at the expence of Jef: evi). : 

In all things where our intereſt is concerned, we catch 


at every trifling hope, and are deluded by every little ap- 


pearance. | 

We have ſo good an opinion of ourſelves, that they tell 
us no news who ſpeak well of us. 

How eafily we forgive thoſe that injure others, and 
how unwitingly thoſe that in jure us. 

Intereſt, w hich is reckoned among our crimes, ought to 
be eftcemed as one of our good actions. 

We find few ungrateful while we ae in a condition to 
oblige, 

"Pis as neceſſary and reaſonable to have pride one's {elf, 
as "tis riv1cu.0us to ſhew it to others. 

There ate in both ſexes a ſoit of people deſtined to be 
foals and fops, and coxcombs, and who do not only com- 
mit fopperies by choice, but even fate itlelf coultrains 'em 
to it. | | 
Sometimes there arrives in one's life accidents, wherein 
one mult appear ignorant to withdraw one's ſelf from thoſe 
troubles that may befal us by underſtanding them. 

If there be a man on earth who has not committed a 
weakneſs that may render him ridiculous, it is becauſe 
others have not looked narrowly into his actions, or made 
good obſervations upon them. 

The ſureſt way of governing, both in a private family 


and a kingdom, is for « huſbaud and a prince ſometimes 
to drop their prerogative, 


The greateſt men may ſometimes over-ſhoot themſelves, 


but their very millakes are ſo many leſſons of inſtruction. 
5 Not. 
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Not only religion and law, but even gold and ſilver, are 
falſify'd to procure gold and ſilver. 


If your friend be in want, don't carry him to a tavern, 


where you treat yourſelf as well as him, and entail a thirſt 
and head-ach upon him the next morning. Treating a 
poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy, or filling his ſuuff- 
box, is like giving a pair of lac'd ruffles to a man that 
has never a {hut to his back. Put ſomewhat in his 
pocket. | 

Poverty kceps us in a due ſtate of mind and body; 
proſperity, as it is not every one's fortune, ſo every one 
cannot bear it. | 

A beautiful face is a ſilent commendation—as a good 
outſide is the beſt Sir Clement Cotterel in a firange place, 

A pen in a conceited man's hand is like a ſword in a 
madinan's, with this difference only, that the law lays 
hold of the former, and acquits the latter. 

A woman never repents of a fool ſo heartily, as in the 
arms of a man of ſenſe. | 

Were we to bel.eve nothing but what we can compre- 
herd, every man upon the face of the earth would be an 
Atheiſt. | 

A fool, like a coward, is more to be fear'd behind a 
man's back, than a witty man: for as a coward is more 
bloody than a brave man, a fool is more malicious than 
a man of wit. | 

Beauty ſoon obtains pardon for the pain it gives, when 
it applies the balſum of compaſſion to the wound; but a 
fine lace anda hard heart is almoſt as bad as an ugly face 
and a ſoft one, both very troubleſome to many poor gen- 


tlemen. 


Death only has a key of a miſer's cheſt, and the devil 


unlocks it. 
As tis a black crime to forget the favours we have re- 
cel ved from others, ſo we ſhould not be too mincful of the 
favours which others have received from us. 

He who laughs at miſchief, tells us he is pleaſed that it 
is done, tho? he is forry that he had no hand in it. 


Collectors for the poor provide uſually for themſelves 


firſt, imagining, as they ſay, that charity begins at home. 

The world is truly compar'd to a ſtage play, becauſe 
there is ſo much diſſimulation in it, wherein, like players, 
molt perſons act the part of otters, and not their own. 
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"Tis very hard. to know the worth of perſons by the 


common characteis which are given of them. Intereſt-- 


and conceit are loud and talkative, and ignorance always 


goes along with the ſtream. 
The ſucceſs of gameſters, like the ſea, has its ebbs and 


flowings, and fortune is the only coy miſtreſs that ever 
 ſhunn'd her admirers after enjoyment. 


| What are vices in ſom- are virtues in others, according 
to circumſtances and conſtitutions of mankind. 

This liſe is ſhort and miſerable at the beſt, it is no con- 
tinuing city for the wiſeſt and molt virtuous of men: Tis 


but a piigrimage, we are all travellers, the whole world 


is but one large inn, eveiy inhabitaut of which is a ſteward 
to God, | | 

Princes, as they are ſaid tobe the fountain of honour, 
ſhould never be d:y by being worſe than their words. 

If we go empty-handed to court for preterment, we 
mult expect to come empty back too. 

A gameſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, the 
worſe man he is. 

If vices were upon the whole matter profitable, the 
virtuous man would be the ſinner. 

I; taking revenge, the very haſte we make is criminal. 

He that injures one threatens an hundred. 

Tnat fick man does ill for himſelf, who makes his phy- 
ſician his heir. 

"Tis ow of the gift, if you deny handſomely what is 
aſked of you. | 

The coward calls himſelf a weary man, the miſer ſays 
he is frugal, and the fool cries up his own wit. 

"Tis a ſtrange deſire which men have, to ſeek power and 
loſe liberty, N 

Great numbers import not much in armies where cou- 
rage is wanting; for, Virgil ſays, 1t never troubles the 
wolf how many the ſheep be. 

Tis ſafer ſleeping in a good conſcience than a whole ſkin. 

The ſenſible man, and the filent woman, are the beſt 
converſation. | 

The beſt company makes the upper end of the table, 
not the ſalt. „ 

The epicure puts his money in his belly, and the miſer 
his belly in his purſe. An envious man keeps his knife 
in his hand, and ſwallows his meat whole. 1 

10 
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He that lets his tongue run before his wit, cuts other 
men's meat, and his own fingers, 

He who fins that lic may repent, ſurſeits that he may 
take phyſic. : 

A young fellow who falls in love with a whore, may 
be ſaid to fall aſleep in a hog-itye. 

A covetous rich man may be ſaid to freeze before the 


fire; and to be a mere dog in a wheel, that toils to roait 


meat for other men's eating. 

W liere vice is a ſtate commodity, as in ſome Popiſh 
count: ies, Le is the greateſt offer. der who never offends. 

'Fhoſe are apteſt to domineer over others, who, by ſuf- 
fering indignities, have learned to offer them. 

The wounds of an ancient enmity leave their ſcars be- 
hind, u hich ſeldom are healed ſo well to the fight, but 
they lie open to the memory. | 

It is the wholeſomeſt getting a ſtomach by walking on 


one's own ground; and the thriftieſt way of afluaging it 


at another's table. 
Nothing is more amiable than true modeſty ; and muy 


mere conterr:piible than that which is falſe; the one guards 


virtue, the other betrays it. True modeſty is aſham'd to 
do any thing that is repugnant to right reaſon ; falſe mo- 
deſty is aſham'd to do any thing that is oppoſite to the 
humour of thoſe with whom the party converſes: True 
modeity avoids every thing that is criminal; falſe mo- 
deſty every thing that is unfaſhionable. The latter is 
only a general, uncetermin'd inflict ; the former is that 
iuſtinct limited and circumſcrib'd by the rules of prudence 


and religion. Fey: 

Good nature is more agreeable in converſation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance, which 
is more amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the 


faireſt light; takes off, in ſome meaſure, from the de- 


ſormity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence 


{up portable. | 
Cardinal Wolſey, who was the molt abſolute and wealthy 
miniſter of {tate that !:ngland ever had, who ſeem'd to go- 
vern all Europe, as well as the kingdom wherein be liv'd; 
hen he came to the period of his life, left the world with 
this ſtir ging reflection on his own ill conduct, Had been 
as diligeat, ſaid he, to /erve my God, as I was to pleaſe my 
ingy 
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Kinz, be wouldn't haue abandon d me thus in my grey hairs. 
A melaucacly ;cfl:&tion for ail wo. Idly-minded men, 
who have the power and means of doing good in the 
world, and have not reſolution enough to do tt. 

Every virtue gives a man a degiee of feiicity in ſome 
kind; honeſty gives him a good report; juſtice, eſtima- 
tion; prude ice, reſpet; courteſy and munificence, uni- 
verſal affection; temperance confers on him health of 
body; and fortitude ſuch a Ready and quiet mind, as not 
to be moved whatever happens. 

Every ſtate aud condition of life, if attended with vir- 
tue, is undiſturbed, and perfectly delighted. 

The madneſs of love is to be ſick of one part, and 
cui'd by another. The madneſs of jealouſy to ſeek dili- 
gently, yet hope to loie one's labour. 

The means of begetting a man has more encreas'd 
mankind than the end. 

Ule makes every poſture familiar to the body, and 
every opinion to the mind, | 

The pleaſure which coxcombs afford is like that of 
drinking, only good when *tis ſhar'd; and a fool like a. 
bottle, which makes one merry in company, makes one 
dull alone. | | 

| Railing is now grown ſo common, that 'tis more the 
faſhion than malice: and the abſent think they are no 
more the worſe for being rail'd at, than the preſent think 
they are the better for being flatter'd. 

A woman may appear the greater fortune, but not the 
greater beauty, for her dreſs: And as fools are never 
more provoking than when they are endeavouring at wit, 
ſo ugly women are never more nauſeous, than when they 
would be beauties. 

A large preface to aſhort book, is like a large porch to 
a little houſe. | 

A handſome wife and a fine houſe is a country parſon's. 
coat of arms: a tithe capon and a tithe pig are the two 
ſupporters, a | 

Five of the moſt agreeable things on a journey, are 
money in one's pocket, a good road, a wholeſome bed, 
fine weather, and a kind landlady ; if ſhe be handſome 
too, *tis ſo much the better. | 

We may reaſonably compare the gifts of fortune to 

| cel, 
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cel, which we no ſooner have in dur hands, but ſhe ſlips 
chro' our fingers. 

Courage without conduct in a general, is like fancy in 
a poet without judgmeut ; Ct how admirable is it when 
they meet in both. | 

One ipeaking of an old-faſhion'd country houſe, ſaid, 
It look'd like Nonh's Ark, as if it had been made for the 
bealts of the field, and the fowls of the air 

A man and nis wile, faid due, aic like the fon of the 
Spread Eagle, one looks one way, and di her the other, | 

A painted woman is like a gi-d.q pill; 194. acme 
the former, and child en the! tter, for the & guiſe, 

An iu ſufficient old man, marryti.g a yourg Wife, like 
the vanny of taking a five nouſe, and ye be torc'd is let 
lodgings to h bp to pay the rent. 4 

A rich tool among the wiſe, is like a gilt empty bowl] 
amo g the thi{ty, 

Beauty in a virtuon: woman is like the bellows, wiicſe 
breath is cold, yet nh. ges Others burn. 

Wit and a woman are two trail things, and boch the 
fraiier by concurring. 3 | 

In a mixt monaic'y ſalaries ſhould not be ſo great as 
to make thoſe deſi c win do not want them. 

When ſalaries run high, and that for little or no ſervice, 
we ever think nobody deterves but outtelves. 

Dcb.uching a n-ember of the houic of commons from 
his principles, and creating him a peer, is not much bet- 
ter than making a womau a whore, and afterwards mar- 
Tying her, 5 

Men naturally love their princes, as appears by the 
court made to them in the beginning of their reigns ; 
yet it ſeidom laſts long. by reaſou princes often miſtuke 
their true intereſts, and enrich their courtiers at the ex- 
Pence of their people : preferring, as it were, the paro- 
quet aud monkey, that are of no ſolid uſe to them, to 
tne ſh-cp ad oxen that cloath them, | 

A prince, *tis certain, ought to be religious; but it is 
abio uieiy neceſſiry to ſeem ſo: for the people will never 
promile themleives any felicity under him, if they do not 
think God on his fide ; and on the contrary, will be apt 
to impute the diſappointments of every year to his want 
of devotion, | 

An 
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An unquiet life between man ard wiſe leſſens both in 
the elleem of their neighbours. 

Beaſts of pleaſure are ſeldom beaſts of burden ; but of 
the two, a prince had much better make a favourite of 
| his miniſter, than a miniſter of his favourite. 

Familiarity, it is true, may breed contempt, but love i is 
not to be gained without ſome degree of it. 

A prince who parts with his friends to pleaſe his ene- 
mies, cools the one ard inflames the other. 

A prince's word ought to be equal to the ok of a 
private perſon : he ſhould conſider well before he gives it, 
but no conſideration can excuſe the breach of it. 

When the people pieſs for a new miniltry, they do not 
mean a new ſet, but a new ſort of men. 

A man ovght to he deaf to all infinuations of liberality, 
"till he has (atisfied the clamours of right and juſtice. 

Want of good Jaws is a very great defect; but want 
of due execution of them corrupts the very vitals of go- 
vernment. 

What fignifies a kipg's prerogat! ve of chuſing officers 
military and civil, while his courtiers have that of diſ- 
poſing of their places? 

A prince who ſells his pardons, ſclls the innocent b!acd 
of his ſubjects, and is, in tome incaſute, guilty of the ſhed- 
ding of it. 

Brains and heads, not powder and perukes, muſt {up- 
port a government. 

If a courtier be diſcontented, the worſe for him ; bat 
when a people is fo, the worſe for the prince. | 

It a player undertakes a part above him, he will ſoon 
be hiſs'd off the ſtage; but if a courtier does ſo, the dig- 
nity of the office covers him for a while; yet ſooner or 
later it turns to bis diſgrace. 

Modeiate councils are ſafeſt both for him who. takes 
and for him who gives them. - 

Advegtures are like Jeips in hunting, they bring you 
into the chace ſooner, but may chence to colt you a fall. 

Great men care not to converſe with ary but iuch as are 
inferior to them 1n parts. 

A tall tree ſeems yet taller among rubs, as ſome 
men's friendſhip ſhews their contempt. , 

A man of ſenſe and ſome fortune, thinks he pays dear 
enough for an employment, if he parts with his liberty, by 


giving 
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giving his honeſt aud diligent attendance; therefore ſuch | 
ſeldom get into any. 

Obſtinacy is more a manly fault than too much eaſi- 
neſs ; the one perhaps is too great a ſtiFneſs, but the other 
is commonly a weakneſs of mind. 

Warlike princes feidom look well into their accounts or 

expences-; they have a ſuperior genius, which wakes them 
leave that groveling part of witdom to the care and Pains 
of ſuch as may be hir'd for thoſe ends; but neverthclels, 
faith and honeſty are not to be bought. 

Tho! the people are not apt to perceive their diſe:ſe, 
when ſhew'd them, yet they ſeidom fail of finding a rc- 
mech. 

dogs know their own phy ic. 

A F rince that exalts a Favourite, ceprades himſelf. 

Hz that procures the benefit will $0:uvtimes be thought 
the benefactor. 

That prince who has the love of hs ſubjects may eaſily 
ſatisfy all parties ; but courting then is endleſs, | 

Wie are ſometimes miſtaken for men of pleaſare, becauſe 
we are not men of buſineſs ; and ſor men of buſineſs, be- 
cauſe we are not men of pleaſure: A dilcreet man finds 
leiſure for both, an inferior genius for neither, a 

It is a reproach to the nobility and gentry of England, 1 
that for the moit part men of no dicta fight their battles 
fil! their pulpits, and plead their cauſes; ard alſo that 
tradeſmen, vintuers, and flewards rut away with their 
eltates. | 

An officer ſhouid be cont! irn'd! in his employ ment if he 
does his duty; but great reads and high preferments are 
only due to extraordinary ſervices. | 

One courtier ſpeaks tor another; ſa all of them obtain 
what none of them deſetve- : 

Alking of England, if he pleaſes, may” ride his miniſters, 2 
ard ij ur them too; ctherwile they will be apt to ride him. 4 

When miniflers refuſe to ſerve but upon their own terms, \ 
they are no longer ſervant 5 but mallers, | 

Miniſters that are allow'd to put in 2 ard out when they 
pleate, make tkemtelves ſriende, but their prince ene- 
mies. 

A prince hed better govern amiſ than impotently. 

"TT was 7 aptly ſaid. 1 kat a courtier Gut of favour ua | 
like a lanthorn without a candle. ö 


N | A court 
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A court is many times as beavy in a monarchy, as ar- 
mies and fleets in a commonwealth ; 'tis not fo uſetul, ard 
therefore ought to be retrench'd : Superfluous offices are 
to be extinguiſh'd, and the feſt leſſen'd. 

It is harder to find an honeſt man than an able one; bu- 
ſinefs, which improves the one, corrupts the other. 

Men as well as women are debauch'd by opportunity. 
Men. ſhould be employ'd in what they ate fit for: 
gocd coach man ſhould not be made your cook, only be- 
cauſe-it is a better place, and he has a mind for it. | 

An Engl.th diſcontent is like a dog ſhut out of doors 
in a cok night, who only how!s to be let in. 

A dul! fellow is preſum'd ſincere; a man that knows 
tricks is thought to uſe them; ſo that we are upon our 
guard with the one, and lie open to the other. 

hen a wiſe man feems covetous, 'tis not that he loves 
money more, but that he.values the world and :cankind 
A | 
Tho' the dead may not be conceri''d in what happens 
after them, the dying are, and ought to be; 'tis a debt 
charg'd upon them, which in honour ard conſcience they 
cught to pay to their poſterity, 

Much reading beg.ts mo:e doubts than it cleats, 

Learning makes a good man better, an ill one. worſe, 

Ihe world grows older, but not wiſer; women and 

batliaments fill truſt the ſame fort of men who have con- 


FR 
flantly deceiv'd them. 

Not this, or that man, but mankind in general is the 
rogue : He that makes the exception Cocs it at his own 
peri, | | 
To urdertake for what is not in our power to perform, 
is to mo:tgige an entail'd eſtate, which is downright 
Enavery in a private perſon, 

"Tis great impotence in a prince not to be able to keep 
his word.: Not to be willing is ſomewhat worſe 

War is a calamity, for which there is no com ſort, but 
that it is as bad for one fide av the other. 

The defeoſive weapons of peace ought to be fiſt tiy'd, 
ſuch a embaſſies and treatice, in order to a reconciliation, 

If war muſt enſue, let it be rather a raging than a hec- 
tic ſever. 8 | 

he Romans and other heroes of antiquity made war 


by wholeſale ; they corguer'd bingdoms ; we by retail: 


Fou 
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Four or five batties won, ſome on one ſide, ſome on th 
other; thtee or four towns taken, ten yeurs war, fitty 
millions paid and to pay on both fides, and you ase Wei- 
come genutlemen to a very indiſfe: ent, aud perhaps a ort, 
peace. 

We ſhou'd not meaſure men by Sundays, without te- 
gaiding what they do all the weck after. | 

Honour and honeſty are profeſs'd every where, yet ate 
very ſcarce to be found. 

A prince ſhouid never employ a man who has no re- 
putation to loſe. He brings nothing into his fery.ce, and 
cares not what he carries out. | 
Ila man-walks lame he is pity'd ; if he dances lame 
he is leugh'd at: The one is unavoidable, the other 15 
not, 

The man who fears neither horſe, foot, nor cannon, 
will never ſtand in awe of pen, ink, ai.d paper, 

He who wiites one Look out of an hund:ed, mav Le 
rather ſaid tobe a colletcr than an author; and fAlour;thes 
like Covent Garden market, with fruit, not growing, but 
withering upon his hands. | | 
No man 2967 himſelf, Phalaris did not think he was 
a tyravt, nor Julius Czſar reckon himſelf a uſurper, 

Pride, inſolence, and arrogance, are the bladders that 
keep men above water, | 

Mcdeſty is a kind of fear that ſinks a good man to the 


bottom. 


2 


There are tyrants in converſation as well as on the 


throne; and are oftentimes not men of half the merit of 


thoſe they inſult. 
Machiavel calls all princes weak who are not warlike; 


Solomon not excepted. 


G:eater things might and would be done, were we not 


fo ſevere upon miſcar ria ges. 


A Roman conſul had the thanks of a ſenate, tho? he 
was beaten, that he did not deſpair ; when if we loſe one 


ſhip we are preſently for changing the admiral, 
Old men {ay they are weary of the world, but the 
world is firſt weary of them. 
A moderate man may be a friend to his country, when 
tle furious and violent are generally factious. 
| N 2 | 
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Fancy and wiſdom ſeldom go together? nor are they 
fruits of the ſame ſoil or ſcaſon. 

A ſublime fancy may, by age and experience, cool 
into wiſdom ; Out of ſuch the great men of the world 
have been ever fo m'd. | 

The diſeaſes of wiſdom are covetouſneſs and ambition, 
thoſe of fancy are lewdneſs and luxury; the former irjure 
the world, the latter only the perſon that is infected with 
them. | 

The great vulgar are more to be deſpis'd than the ſmall. 
The one brutally neglect learning, the other want means to 
obtain it. | 

Such as beſt deſerve friends are leaſt induſtrious in pro- 
curivg them, | 

There are few great men who have not ſacrificed in the 
temple of the Mules: King David wrote his P/alms ; Ju- 
lius Cæſar a poem in praiſe of Hercules; Auguſtus Cæſar 
his Ajax; Seneca his tragedies ; our Oliver Cromwell made 
an extempore diſtich, when he diſſolv'd the long parliament, 
which for its ode nes I {et down, PE 


Magna Charta, 
Magna Farta. 


The law of God is but the law of reaſon reveal'd, and 
eſt;bi:ſ'd under thoſe high rewarcs and puniſhments of 
heaven and heil. | 

A woman had rather loſe her gallant at Ty burn, than 
to a rival, 

The reaſon why women have a greater ſhare in the go- 
vernment of France, than they have in that of Englard, 
is, becauſe France is a government of men, and England 


a government of laws; the former they know how to ma- 


nage, the latter they are not bred to underſtand. 
Witty men commu the moſt fatal errors, as the ſtrongeſt 
horſes make the moſt dangerous flumbles. 
A moderate genius goes fair and ſoftly, and advances 
ſlewly, but more certainly to a deſign. | 
lien are commonly cheated when they firſt enter upon 
lay ; and women in their fo it mir1gue, 
Ile who ſpeaks againſt religion deſerves to be torn in 
pieces by the mob whom he eudeayours to unchain. 


The 
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The clergy ſhould let fall ſome of their hypocriſy, and 
the gentry ſhould take it up, that they may think the bet- 
ter of one another. 

Fear may keep a man out of danger, but courage only 
can ſupport him in it. | 

Orders and profeſſions ought not to entrench upon each 
other, left ia time they make a confuſion among them- 
ſelves. | 


The temper of the mind is no more in our power, than 


the health of the body ; and we can't enſure ourſelves 
from beivg angry to-morrow, any more than from having 
a fit of the cholic. EE: 

A gentleman is judg'd of by his company; a workman 
by his tools; and a prince by his minitters, 

Men venerate ancient virtue, and envy the preſent ; 
while we look upon 'em thro” ſuch different glalies, the 
former mull carry it. 

If a man be powerful, 'tis ten to one if I be the better 


for him; if he be agreeable, *tis the fame odds but I am ; 


yet the one is courted, the other is not. 

Men are wanting to opportunity, but opportunity to 
more. | 
There is never a day paſſes wherein a man may not be 
made miſerable; yet there is no day in which he is not 
proud, inſolent, and conceited, | 

The good opinion we have of ourſelves is the founda- 
tion of what we have of others. 

It is pity that the juſtice of a man's cauſe canaot always 
carry it againſt the ſubtlety of his adveiſary's counſel. 

The fair tex would bean agrecabie amuſement to man- 
kind, if they did not make ſo deep an impreſſion. 

No man has a particular fault, which he does not think 
he finds in all mankind. 

Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that a good mi- 
niſter can hardly be a good man. 

Intereſt, that makes ſome men blind, mak es others very 
ſharp fighited. | 


The affability of ſome great men is to make us believe, 


that their gocdneſs is greater than their fortune. 
The artful dir g of an inciferent thing, ſometime: gains 
a perſon 25 much feputation as true merit. 
| N 3 Tie 
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"Tis not always courage that makes a man fight, ner 
chaſtity that keeps women from being whores. 

A young wench oftentunes loves a chargeable bully bet- 
ter than a kind keeper, | | 

Some men have been thought brave, becauſe in the 
heat of the battle they were afraid to run away. 

Moſt men are ſhock'd when any one is very much com- 
mended. We think every body flatter'd but ourſelves. 

Reputation is a greater tie upon women than nature, or 
they would not commit murder to prevent infamy, 

There is a great deal of hypocriſy in ſick men; the 

convulſions of their eyes, and contorſions of their faces, 
are not always an effect of pain; they ſpeak low to make 
us believe them faint ; they ſigh and ſhriek out to force 
our compaſſion, then ſuddenly recollect themſelves to a 
calm: By all the grimaces of pain they would prepoſſeſs 
us of the greatneſs of their ſufferings, and by their reſig- 
nation periuade us of their piety. 

When a woman has granted one thing, ſhe can after- 
wa*'ds deny nothing. | 

An unexpected turn of affairs has frequently given a 
luſtre to an indifferent ſtateſman. | 

The ſatisfaction we take in a friend's good fortune, is 
not from a principle of good nature but intereit; we ex- 
peR to riſe in our turns, or to be the better for them that 
arc riſen. | 

*Tis eaſier to ridicule than commend ; a very little un- 
derſtarding ferves for the fiſt, but a man muſt have a good 
deal of judgment to do the latter properly. 

Nothing makes us fo eaſy in the unequal diſtribution of 
the goods of foiture, as the opinion we have of our own 
deſert, | | 
It was not probity made the philoſophers contemn 
riches, but their vanity turned their deſpair into a ſeeming 
virtue. | | 

We ought not to flatter ourſelves, that we pleaſe in all 
things, fince it would be ſufficient if we could pleaſeyin 
ſome. 

A critic, in the modern acceptation, rarely riſes in the- 
world; bis profeſſion keeps him under, when a candid 
judge of things gains every body's eſteem. : 
Either decline being truſted with a iecret, or endeavour 
to render yourſelf capable of keeping it. : 


Courage 
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Courage is not always innate ; and a man may learn to 
be brave, as well as to exerciſe a battaſion. oy 

Jealouſy is a pardonable paifion ; it is only a Cefire of 
keeping what is our own, or wiat, at leaſt, we think fo. 

if we had not faults of our own, we ſhould not be fo 
glad to obſerve them in other people. 

Some perſons preach and pray themſelves into religion, 

as Hobbes oifputed himſelf out of it. | 
The lives of the clergy fecond their doctrines ſo ill that 
they make atheiits of thoſe that might prove honoutable 
converts. ö 

Ihe Papiſts would ſain have the doctrines of the Pro- 
teſtants thought new inventions. One aik'd a Proteſtant, 
Where his religion was before the time of Luther? Did you 
waſh your face this morning, reply'd he? Ves, anſwer'd 
the other. Then where was your face, cry'd the other, 
before it was waſh'd? | 

Love is eaſier to counterfeit than conceal ; yet if wo- 
men did not flatter themſelves, we could not ſo much im- 
poſe on them. | 

It is the nature of the creature makes the honeyſackle 
Poiſon to the ſpider, and not to the bee. 

A prince's negligence or fear, or ſometimes a word from 
a favourite, or importunity from ſoinebody elſe, makes a 
pardon paſs for an act of mercy, when his clemency had 
nothing to do im it. 


To be often in love ſhews levity of mind, but to be ne- 


ver ſo, itupidity. 

He that forſwears being in love, proclaims himſelf a 
fool. 

He who marries for an eſtate is happier than he expected, 
if he meets with a good wife. | 

Matrimony is not fo heavy a yoke as batchelors pretend, 
nor ſo eaſy as the huſbands give cut; yet would be a 
much more happy ftate than it is generally found, if it 
were enter'd upon as it ought. 


Who thinks a woman has no merit but her money, ought 


to be a cuckold. a 
A violent paſſion hardly ever brought two together, but 
it made them miſerable. | 
Many great actions owe their ſucceſs to chance, tho' the 
general and ſtateſman run away with the applauſe. 
0 
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To have neither merit nor fortune, is the greateſt un- 
happineſs that can befal a man; but the giſt of either re- 
compenſes the want of one. | 

He that affects always ſhewing his wit, ſeldom fails of 
letting the world krow he has little or none. 

Tue only way to be reveng'd on a perſon that talks too 
much, is not to give him the hearizg. 

Some people would pleaſe more in converſation, if they 
did not endeavour to tell all in a moment that they had 
been learning many years. . 

Always apprehend the viſits of thoſe u hoſe memories or 
pockets may furniſh them with means to diſturb you. 

Pride does not become a rich man; but it is inſupport- 
able in a poor one. 

A woman's chaſtity is not to be endur'd, when ſhe ex- 
pects an unconttoulable liberty as the reward of it. 

A woman's virtue is commendable, provided ſhe does 
not value herſelf too much upon it. 

A reaſorable gradation of employments and dignities is 
equally honourable to both prince and people ; but to have 
muſhrooms of ſtate in a day's time. over-top even the ce- 
dars, is monſtrous, as well as invidious. 

There is no woman but will be civil to her huſband when 
ſhe has a mind to conceal her love from him. 

What ridiculous economy is there between a rampart 
wile ard a c2uchant huſbard. 

Widcws ſhed the mote tears out of hopes of encourag- 
ing another huſband to expect the ſame favour. 

A gameſter's goods are ſo often in the broker's hands, 
that they, in a manner, become proprietors of them. 

Women are the firſt that are poſſels'd of an opinion of 
their own beauty, and the laſt that quit it. 

Gaming is only fit for thoſe that have great eſtates; or 
thoſe who have none. 

If women could be perſuaded that nothing but knows 
ledge can entitle them to talk, they would bluſh with | 
ſhame at being for ever oblig'd to hold their tongues, 

A man that is capable of other things, ſeldom under- 
ſtands play; for what incapacitates him for that, makes 
others good gameſters. | | 

Some have more regard to the floridneſs of a preacher, 
than the matter he handles: Thus we value the beauty of 
a lower beyond its medicinal virtues, 
| SOMs 
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Some men read polemic divinity, not to confirm them 
in their own religion, but to out- talk thoſe of another. 

Courting vittue-for her own ſake, was but a haughty 
dogma of the Stoicks to conceal their hyporrily. | 

The moſt conſiderable advantage a rich man has, is, that 
he may more ſafely tranſgreſs the law, becauſe he hus 
wherewithal to bribe the judges. 

There is a great deal of difference between dying and 
talking of death, | 5 

Many men's virtues ſeem calculated for their preſent ſta- 
tions; if they are exalted, they are dijgrac'd like pictures 
that hang in a wrong light. 

Contmual ſhifting of officers is the ruin of affairs; by 
that time they have learn'd to be ſerviceable, their com- 
miſſion muſt expire. | 

A traitor that impeaches is twice a villain z yet we ſee 
ſome dignify'd, all rewarded, while men of real good ſer- 
vice want bread, 

The thoughts of freedom make people eaſy in a re- 
public, tho' they ſuffer more than under an arbitrary 
monarch. | 

He that would riſe at court muſt have a large throat to 
ſwallow indignities, and a good ſtrong ſtomach to digeſt 
them afterwards. 

He that carries merit to court will quickly be crowded 
out of the ring. | | 

Why ſhould we wonder that Commodus is exalted, fince 
ſcum will be always uppermoſt as well as cream. 

Every one defires a tiiend, and yet very few can ſuffer 
friendſhip, To tell a man his failings does not reform 
him, but incur his hatred, and it may be, bring you to a 
duel, | 

Fe that is truly great will never be proud; as always 
the moit generous wines carry the leaſt head. 

A great army in time of peice may be thought too ex- 
penſive; but a ſmall one in time of war, may prove a dan- 
gerous parſimony. { 

Old folks love young bedfellows, not ſo much out of 
tenderneſs as policy: Tis a fort of applying pigeons to 
their feet; it gives a vital warmth to decaying nature. 

Taking up money at intereſt, is like drinking in a fe- 
ver; it may pratify the palate a little, but generally does a 
great deal of miſchief to the patient. 


Where 
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here the means of growing, rich are not viſible, the 
perſou's integrity will be fuſpecicd who bas beap'd up roo 
much Mcalth. * | 

Some men are ſo over-cantious, that they will hazard 
nothing; but a true ſportſman will hook a gudgeon to 
catch a Jack, 

ie who deſires to live merely for living's fake, has not 
a worthy notion of his being: He cy. uts a right value 
upon life, who defires it barely that he may do good. 

We may more reaſonably expect great actiors from 
thoſe that fight ſor ſafety, than thoſe that contend for do- 
T-:injon. This is cvicent by the buttles of Thermo; æ, 
S:J.m:is, Platea, and Mycale ; in all which Xerxes always 
loſt more men than he attack'd. 5 
_ *Tis much more honour: ble to govern than to conquer; 
as a wile head is better than a ſtiong arm. 

"Tis not chaſtity to be inſenſible of youth and beauty; 
nor ſobriety not to love wine: T'is the not abuſing the 
Cc:eatures that is a virtue, not thkecimittirg the uie of them, 

The affectation of the Stoicks made vutue ſcem very ſe- 

0 vere ; they fiigkten'd mary from the practice of it, to en- 
| hance their own characters. 

Duels qe the effects either of wa..t of good ſenſe, a 
pecv.ſh courage, or the inſufficiency of the laws; and 
therefore are a reflection upon the government, and no ho- 
nour to the parties that engage in them. 

When our actions 1un counter to our preter ſions, we 

find out different terms for the ſame ſadt; ſo think to evade 
the ſcandal of falſhocd ard hype eriſy. Cromwell ſet up for 
liberty ard a free people, would not be king, yet would 
be a preteQor, but that not without the regalia. | 

, Virtue ia retirement and obſcurity, is like a coal under 
the aſhes, waſting away itſelf, ard prefiting no-body. 

Patience under misfortunes, is like opiates in a lever ; 
tciling and tumbling only irritate the diltemper. 

Continual apolegies for every thing at table are a thou» 
ſand times more troubleſome than the faults they would 
excuſe. | 

He that is in the wrong oftentimes deſerves our pity ; 
but he that is unwillirg to be ia the right, ſhould have no- 

thing but our contempt, 

He that judges of virtue by ſucceſs, will do, honour to 
a great eri knavess 

| Every 
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Every little club thinks wit confin'd to it, as every ſinall 
ſect to monopolize ſalvation, 1 | 

Many that carry the libeity of the people higheſt, ſerve 
them as they do trouts, tick'e them till they catch them. 

A moderate degree of pride has this advantage, that it 
prepoſivſſes ſ:veral in our f:your, wile the baſlifal are toe 
often thought to deſerve nothing. | 3 5 

Silence may hide folly, as a vizard does an ill face, but 
then it is but for a time. 

The belt jewellers uſe the leaſt ſilver, and he that will 
ſet his thoughts to advantage, mait net over-ioad them 
with words. 

Compliments and ceremonies were invented to conceal 
the hatied which men naturally bear to one another. 

Medille with your match is a ſaying among boys, a rule 
of honour among men, and a wil? one amoig princes. 

He that tales up arms againſt his prince, can never la 
them down with fafety ; "I's equally folly for the one to 
expect a pardon, and the other to grant it. 

A pr nce that tuns out his miniſtets upon every com- 
plaint of the ptople, wil not have a capadle, or an hong it 
man long about him. 

Great men are like wolves, we muſt nat flrike at them, 
unleſs we ale ſecure of our blow ; for if we miſs they will 
be ſure to tear us to pieces. 

A prudent and diſeręet filence will be oftentimes of ad- 
vantage to a man: We often repent what we have ſaid ; 
but ſeldom repeat that we have held our tongue. 

Examp'es make a greater impreliion upon us than pre- 
cepts : The ſight of Sir Edward B 2 running after 
a coach for ſix- pence, will ſooner reclaim a prodigal than 
a ſet mon. ot PE 

A chinge is not always for the beſt, We have ſome. 
times ſcen the miniſt: y diſcarded, and a new fer of men 
brought in their room ten times worſe than their prede- 
c-iTors.; like the devil in the Goſpel, that leit the pollæſs'd 
Bra1's body, and came afterwards ſeventy ſtrong. 

All parties blame perſecution when they feel the (mart 
on't, and all practiſe it when they have the tod in their 


hands, For all his pretended meekneſs, Cilvin made 


roift meat of Servetus at Geneva, for his unorthodoxy. 
When Moliere's Tartuff was ated in Frarce, ail the 
cau-chmen compiain'd of it. The Feftin de Saint Pierre, 
| | tho? 


„ 
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tho' a lewd beaſtly piece, went down without the left 
wry face. At ſo much an eaſter rate may a man ex- 
poſe religion, than hypocriſy! / | 

It is very much to be queſtion'd, whether Mr. Collier 
would have condeſcended to laſh the vices of the ſtage, if 


== the poets had not been guilty of the abominable tin of 
mating familiar now and then with the backſlidings of the 
caiſock, | 
Aſſiduity is one of the beſt qualities im a courtier to re- 
N commend him to his maſter. As prince Maurice was once 


at dinner, in came a huge maltiff, and took ſanctuary un- 
der the table. The pages beat him out of the room, and 


f kick'd him, but for all that monſtcur Le Chien came 
6 punQually at the ſame hour rext day, and fo continu'd 
- his vilits, tho? they till continu'd the ſame treatment to 


him. At laſt the prince order'd them to beat him ro more, 
and made much of him. From that time the maſtiſf come 
mene'd a perie& courtier, follow'd. the prince wherever he 
| | went, lay all night at his chamber door, ran by his coach- 
ſide as duly as one of his lacqueys ; in ſhort, ſo inſinuated 
be - himelf into his maſter's f.vour, that when he died he ſet- 
tled a penſion upon him for life. 

Tis a ſign of the laſt necelity in an author when he is 

* forc'd to ſteal from himſelf. Vis werſe than robbing the 
ſpiral, | 
Mr. Shadwe!!, in one of his plays, is fo honeſt as to oven 
that he had ſtole a {ew hints out of a French comedy, but 
pretends it was rather out of Jazineſs than want. This 
- confeſſion, irſtead of mending matters, would bave hang'd 
him at the O'd Bailey, and why it ſhould ſave him in Par- 
1 naſſus J can't tell. ET Drs 
Meliſſ looks as demure as a nun, goes twice a day to 
church, abhors the play-houſe and players, has always a 
catalogue of Lent preachers by heart, rails at patches and 
large hoops, and yet is a ſury incarnate in a corner, 1 
went to pay Meliſſa a ſum, ſays a gentleman, laſt night, 
and ſhe was ſo fond of my morey, that I thought in my 
conſcience ſhe would have run away with my purſe. _ 
He who makes a jelt of the fraiities of nature, upbraids 
the God of nature. 

-Such perſons as are in haſte to ſhew their wit, loſe the 
grace of it, and offend in converſation, as importunate 
beggars do While they hang abort your coach. 

| x . EPIGRAMS, 
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ARE CEIP T to make an EPIGR AM. 


By the Right Hon. the late Lord Hervey. 


Pleaſing ſabje& firſt with care provide: 

A Your matter mult with nature be ſupply'd ; 
Nervous your diction, be your meaſure long, 

Nor fear your verſe too {liff if ſenſe be ſtiong: 

In proper places proper numbers uſe, 

And now the quicker, now the flower chuſe: 

Too ſoon the day] the periormance en ds, 

But the flow ſpondee coming thoughts ſoſf ends; 

Your laſt attention on the {ing beſtow, 

To that your good or ill ſucceſs you'i} owe 5 0 
For there not wit alone muſt ſhine, but humour ſow. 
Obſerving theſe your Epigram's completed; 

Nor ſear twill tire, tho' ſeven times repeated. 


On MILTON. By Mr. DRYDEN. 


HREE poets, in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpait ; 
The next in majeſty ; in both the lat. 
The force of nature could no farther go ; 
To make a third ſhe join'd the former two. 


To a Lady who was againſt the Quakers Bill. 
T Quakers, dear Euſebia, why ſo wrath ? 
Juſt the ſame principles direct you both ; 
Juſt the ſame practice, (and you'll ne'er forſake it) 
Never to give the thing, but let us take it. | 


On MAIDS. 


OST maids reſemble Eve, now in their lives, 
Who are no ſooner women, but they're wives. 


26 0 | Os 
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Young was the lady, but the lovers old. 


If ſhe had then the blooming pair deny'd, 


Then call'd the happy compoſition, Floyd, 
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On Quins comparing Garrick to Whitefield, and ſaying, 


that the people that were madding it after him, would 
return to the old church (meaning himſelf.) By G ck. 


Complains that hereſy miſleads the town, 


P Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 


That Whitefeld-Garrick does corrupt the age, 


And taints the ſound religion of the ſtage. 


———- Thou great infallible! forbear to roar; 
Thy buils and errors are rever'd no more : 


Whe:e docirives meet with gen'ral approbation, 
It is not hereſy but reformation, 


SUSANNAH andthe Two ELDERS. By 
Mr. Cobb. | 


\ HEN fair Sufannah, in a cool retreat 

V Of ſhady ar bots, ſhunn'd the ſultry heat, 
Two wanton letchers to her garden came, 

And, ruſhing furious, ſeiz'd the trembling dame. 
What female ſtrength could do, her arms perform, 
And guarded well the fort they ſtrove to ſtorm. 
The ſtory's antient, and (if rightly told) 


Had the reverſe been true ! had authors ſung, 
How that the dame was old, the lovers young, 


With tempting youth and vigour on their ſide, 
Lord! how the {tory would have ſhock'd my creed! 


For that had bcen a miracle indeed. 

Oz 1ifs Biddy Floyd. BÞy Dean Swift. 
\ HEN Cupid did his grandſire Jove intreat, 

To form ſome beauty by a new receipt ; 
Jove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, looks ſerene ; 
From which ingredients firit the dextrous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward, and the coy : 
The Graces fiom the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, ard air, and decent pride ; 
Theſe Venus cleans'd from every ſpurious grain 
Of nice, coquet, affected, pert, and vain : 
Jove mix'd up all; and his beſt clay employ'd, 
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On the Grave-Stone of a Blackſmith, buried in Cheſter 
| Church-Yard. | 


A Y fledoe and hammer lie reclin'd, 
V My bellows too have loſt their wind 
My fire's extinct, my forge decay'd, - 

And in the duſt my vice is laid; 

My coal is ſpent, my iron's gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done, 

My fite-dry'd corpie les hee at reſt, 

My ſoul, ſnioak like, is ſoaring te be bleſt. 


On a monument intended to be erected fer lr. Rowe, by 
his widow, Written before Mr. Drycden's was jet up. 
By Mr. Pope. | 

H reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
Add, ſacted, place by Dryden's awful duſt. 

Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall gain enquiring eyes: 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, ard endleſs reſt, 

Bleit in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt; 

One grateful woman to thy ſame ſupply'd 

What a whole thankleſs land to his deny'd. 


On ihe late Lord H. By the late E. of C——E. 
k TATUKE, whilt He —=y's clay was blending, - 
Uncertain what the thing would end in, 
Whether a female, or a male, 
A Pin dropt in, and turn'd the ſcale. 


Oz Giles Jacob, the Peet, By the late Dr. Sewell. 


ARENT of dullneſs ! genuine ſon of night! 
Total eclipſe ! without one ray of light: 
Born when dull midnight bells for fun'rals chime, 
Juſt at the cloſing of the bellman's rhime. 


The Scotch FWeather-Wife. 
CO COTLAND, thy weather's like a modifh wife ; 
Thy winds and rains maintain perpetual {rife ; 
So termagant, a While, her thunder hies ; 
And when ſhe can no longer cold — ſhe cries; 
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HILE bunters attending the Archbiſhop's door, 
Accoſted each other with cheat, bitch, and whore, 
J noted the drabs, and conſidering the place, 
Concluded *twas plain that they wanted his grace. 


By Dean Swift. 


A 5 Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
Fe took to his heels and ran for his life: 
Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the ſquabble, 
And fkreen'd him at once from the ſhrew — the rabble; 
Then ventur'd to give him ſome wholeſome advice: 
But Tom is a fellow of humour ſo nice, 
Too proud to take counſel, too wife to take warning, 
le ſent to all three a challenge next morning: 
He fought with all three, thrice ventur'd his life, 
Then went home again, and was thraſh'd by his wife. 


On Craſſus, a covetous Parſon. By the late Mr. Amhüurſt. 


NFORM'D in nature's ſhop while Craſſus lay, 
A cumb'rous heap cf coarſe neglected clay, 

Pray, madam, ſays the foreman of the trade, 
What of yon paliry rubbiſh miſt be made? 

For it's too groſe, ſaid he, and uncefin'd, 

Fo be the carcaſe of a thinking mind; 

hen its tco lumpiſh, and too ſtiff to make 

A fop, a beau, a whitling, or a rake; 
Nor is it for a lady's footman fit, 

For ladies footmen mult have ſenſe and wit; 

A warrior mult be vigilant and bold, 

and therefoie claims a briſk and active mould; 

A ſtateſman mult be ſkill'd in various arts; 

A mittreſs muſt have charms, a pimp have parts; 
A lawyer withcat craft will get no fees; 

This matter, therefore, will make none cf theſe ; 
In ſhort, I plainly think it good for nought, 

Par, madam, I deſire your better thought, 

Why, Tom, ſaid ſhe, in a diſdainful tone, 
Amongſt the ſweeping let it then be thrown. 

Or 3%, ere parſon of the uſeleſs ſtuff, 

»Tuill ſerve a preaching blockhead well enough. 


On 
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On one Humphry Briggs, who had il rec wives. 


ERE lies Sarah, Mary, and Elizabeth Briggs, 

And Humphry their huſband who humm's all their 
e 
| Mexs MuL1EBRISs, 

TATURE to all does kind proviſion make, 
And what men want in head they have in back; 

Then who can diſapprove the fair one's rules, 
Who talk with men of ſenſe, but kiſs with fools ? 


Tranſlated from Buchanan. 
Beginning, Pauper eram juvenis, &c, 
OOR, when in youth, now worn with feeble age 
I'm rich; but wretched ſtill in either ſtage ; 
When wealth I could enjoy I then had none; 
Now plenty's come all power of uſe is gone. 


One Thing needful. 


* ; R, a prieſt of modern date, 
(Our modern prieſts are ſhort and fat), 
Perch'd in the pulpit gravely cries, 

Young men ard maidens, great and ſmall, 

There's * One thing needful for you all: 
And lie the virgin's wants ſupplies. 


On a company of bad dancers to goed muſfick. By Ir. 
udgell. . 
OW ill the motion with the muſic ſuits! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the brutes. 


The Lover's Legacy. 
29 Strephon, dead and cold, 
His heart was from his boſom rent, 
Embalm'd, and in a box of gold. 
To his beloved Kitty ſent. 
Some ladies might, perhaps, have fainted, 
But Kitty ſmil'd upon the bauble; 
A pin-cuſhion, ſaid ſhe, I wanted, 
Go put it on the dreſſing- table. 
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The Lucky Man. By M.. Welſted. 


1 OWE, ſays Metius, much to Colon's care; 
Once only ſeen he choſe me for his heir : 

True, Metius ; hence your fortunes take their riſe ; 
His heir you were not,. had he ſeen you twice. 


Oz Ben Johnſon's buſt ſet up in Weſtminſter- Abbey, auth 
the buttons on the wrong fide of his coat. By the late 
Rew. Mr. Samuel Weſley. | 

Rare Ben Johnſon ! What, a turn-coat grown ! 
Thou ne'er wert ſuch, till thou wert clad in ſtone. 

When time thy coat, thy only coat, impairs, . 

Thou'lt find a patron in a hundred years: 

Then let not this miſtake diſturb thy ſprite, . 

Another. age ſhall ſet thy buttons right. 


- Written in the leaves-of a. fan. By Dr. Atterbury, late 


Cie of Rocheſter. 
LAVIA the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy, 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ ; 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 


Yet Ge, with graceful air and mein, 


Nat to be told or fairly ſeen, 

Dire cts its wanton motion ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ;. 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 

To erery other breaſt a flame. 


Writ in Miſs F Peu at [ 
WH awe, with pleaſure, and ſurprize, 
I view the lightning of your eyes; 
L ightoing ! that weunds me as it flies. 
What prayer! what vow | to Heav'n can go? 
For all de votion you ſubdue ; 


Charch- , 


At leait, 'tis al}ftransferr'd to you. 


In vain is human ſtrength, its boaſted art, 
While you fit Here, you ſhare my vows in part; 
To * Y-— I give my ears, to you my eyes ard heart, 


7 he Miniſters 


Ta 
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To Mr. T— d, on his complimenting Mr. F 
his Poetry. 


Lee writes well, you ſay; ſuppoſe it true, 
You pawn your word for him z——he'll vouch for 


you ; : 
So two poor knaves, when once their credit fail, 
To cheat the world become each other's baik. 


On a handſome Woman, with a fine voile, but very 


covetous and proud. 


Q? bright is thy beauty, ſo charming thy ſong, 

As had drawn both the beaſts, and their Orpheus along; 
But ſuch is thy avarice, and ſuch is thy pride, 

That the beaſts muit have ſtary*d, and the poet have dy d. 


On a Papiſt's praying to the Statue of a Saint. From 
Bochanan. 
WW HEN you. before an image kneeling down, 
Cry with grave face, Our Father, to the ſtone : 
Forgive me if I {ay you ſeem to me, ; 
More ſenſeieſs than the thing to which you pray; 
As you yourſelf by this expreſſion own, 
For he's a block, whoſe father is ——a ſtone. 


| To the Papiſts and Quikers. 
1 in an unknown tongue their prayers do ſay: 


Ve in an unknown ſenſe your prayers convey. 
Detwixt ye both this difference muſt enſue : 
Fools underſtand not them, nor wiſe men you. 


Venus miſlaken. By Mr. Prior. 


WIEN Chloe's picture was to Venus ſhewy, 
Surpriz'd the goddeſs took it for her own; 
And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean? 
When was I bathing thus, and naked ſeen? | 
Pleas'd, Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride ; 
And who's blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry'd. 
Tis Chloe's: eve, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt, 
Friend Howard's genius fancy'd all the reſt. 
| Epi aph 
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Epitaph on Mr. Harcourt's T b. Ey Mr Pope. 


O this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er tho. art, draw near, 
Here lies the friend moſt wept, the /e moſt dear, 
Who ne'er knew ey but friendſhup might divide, 
Nor gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 
How vain is reaſon ] eJaquence boy weak ! 
Wher Pope mult tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
Yet let thy once loy'd friend inſcribe the itone, 
And with a father's ſorrow mix his own. | 
Ah, no! 'tis vain to ftrive ic Wu not be; 
No grief chat can be told is felt for thee, 


Prometheus z// painted, By Mr. Cowley, 
OW wretched, does Prometheus* ſtate appear, 

W hilt he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here. 

Draw him no more, leſt, as he törtur'd ſtands, 

He blame great Jove's leſs than the paiuter's bands. 

It would the vulture's cruelty outgo, 

If once again his liver thus ſhould grow, 

Pity him, Jove, and his bold theft allow; 

'The fame: he once ſtole from thee grant him now. 


On a 3 who pretended to tell fortunes. By Mr. Mottley. 


OME oracles of old, to cauſe more wonder, 
Were, when pronounc'd, accompany d with thunder: 
But thy predictions come not in a ſtorm, 
They are deliver'd by the brighteſt form: 
If, when you ſpeak, Jove does not 1 the ſky, 
Yet fil you: ve all his lightning in your eve 


EPITAPH, 


= lies a lady, who, if not bely'd, 
Took wiſe St. Paul's advice, and all thing try'd; 
Nor ſtopt ſhe here; but follow'd thro? the reſt, | 
And always ſtuck the longelt to the beſt. 


. The Cure of Lowe. 


HEN, Chloe, I confeſs my pain, 
In gentle words your pity ſhew,, 
- But gentle words are all in vain, 


Such gales wy flame but "_ blow ; 
Ab, 
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Ah, Chloe, would you cure the {mart 

Your conqu'ring eyes have keenly made, 
Yourſelf upon my bleeding heart, 

Yourſelf, fair Chloe, muſt be laid. 


Thus for the viper's ſting we know, 
No furer remedy is found, 
Than to apply the tort'ring foe, 
And ſqueeze his venom on the wound. 


Epitaph on an unknown Perſon. 
V Ithout a name, for ever ſenſeleſs, dumb, 
Duſt, aſhes, nought elſe, lies within this tomb. 
Where e'er I liv'd, or dy'd, it matters not; 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 


I was, but am not, aſk no more of me; 
It's all I am, and all that thou ſhalt be. 


In a window of a room in the Tower of London 7s wrotty 
R. Walpole, 1712. | 


Underneath that are the following liner. 


OOD unexpected, evil unforeſeen, 

" Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 
Some, rais'd alof?, come tumbling daun again, 
And fall ſo hard, they bound to ri/e again. 


| Lanſdown, Sept. 24, 1716. 
The diſappointed Huſband, 
Mulieri ne crede, ne mortuæ quidem. 
Scolding wiſe ſo long a ſleep poſleſs'd, 
Her ſpouſe preſum'd her ſoul was now at reſt, 
Sable was call'd to hang the room in black; 
And all their cheer was ſugar-rolls and ſack. 
Two mourning ſtaffs ſtood centry at the door; 
And ſilence reign'd, who ne'er was there before. 
The c'oaks, and tears, and handkerchiefs prepar'd, 
They march'd in woeful pomp to Abchurch-Yard ; 
When ſee of narrow Rreets what miſchiefs come] 
The very dead can't paſs in quiet home: 
By ſome 1ude jolt, the coffin lid was broke, 
And madam fiom her dream of death awoke. 


Neu-? 


E 
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Now all was ſpoil'd: the undertaker's pay, 

Sour faces, cakes, and wine, quite thrown away. 
But ſome years after, when the former ſcene 

Was acted, and the coffin nail'd again, 

The tender huſbagd tooæ eſpecial care, 

To keep the paſſage from diſturbance clear; 
Charging the bearers that they tread aright, 

Nor put his dear in ſuch another fright. 


MON the fair that Hyde-park Circus grace, 
Canidia ſeeks admirers of her face ; 
In vain her airs, her wanton arts ſhe tries, 
Among thoſe beauties that engage all eyes: 
Bright rays, like diamonds, they around 'em flirg, 
Whilſt ſhe is but the cypher of the ring. 


The Artiſt. By Mr. Concanen. 


* nicely thou lay'ſt on thy colours, dear Nan, 
N And no painter in {kill can o'er top ye; 
When to Ellys you ſat, he dully bruſh'd on, 
Till he thought he had an original drawn, 
Which you prov'd to be only a copy. 


To Chloe, From Martial, Book III. Epig. liii. By My. 
— Mottley. | 


1 eyes and eyebrows I could ſpare; 
Nor ſor thy noſe do I much care; 

I could diſpenſe too with thy teeth; 

And with thy lips, and with thy breath, 
And with thy breaſt, and with thy belly, 
And with that which Lwon't tell ye; | 
And, to be ſhort————hark, in thy ear, 
Faith I cou!d ſpare thee All, my dear. 


Epitaph on a talkative. old Maid. 


Eneath this ſilent one is laid 

A noiſy antiquated maid, 

Who, from her cradle, talle'd till death, 
And ne'er beſore was out of breath, 
Whither ſhe's, gone we cannot tell, 

For if ſhe talks not ſhe's in hell: 

If ſhe's in heaven ſhe's there unbleſſ; 
Becauſe ſhe hates a place of reſt. 


THAIS, 
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T HAS, her teeth are black and nought, 
ä Lucania's White are grown; 
But what's the reaſon? theſe are bought, 
The other wears her own. 


A Dialogue between two wery bad Ports, By Mr. 
| Concanen, * | 
AYS Richard * to. Joe + thou'rt a very ſad dog. 

& And thou can'it write verſes no more than a log ; 

Says Joſeph to Dick, prithee ring-rhime get hence, 

Sure my verſe, at leaſt, is as good a+ thy ſenſe. 

Was e'er ſuch a conteſt recorded in ſovg ?. 

The one's in the right, and t'other's not wrong. 


| On a Robbery. | 
TY IDWAY robb'd Duncote of three hund:ed-pounds ; 


Ridway was taken and condemu'd to die: 
But for his money was a conrtier found, | 
Begg'd Ridway's pardon: Duncote new doth cry, 
Robb'd both of money and the law's relief, 
T he courtier is become the greater thief, 


| On the late Sally Saliſbury, © 
ERE flat on her back, but unactive at laſt, 
Poor Sally lies under grim death; 
Thro' the courſe of her vices ſhe gallop'd fo faſt, 
No wonder ſhe's now out of breath. 
To the goal of her pleaſures ſhe drove very hard, 
But was tripp'd up e'er half way ſhe ran; 
Tho? every one fancied her life was a yard, 
TPet it prov'd to be leſs than a ſpan. 


A SUMITL E. | 
V OMEN to cards may be compar'd: we play 


A round or tw ae; when us'd, we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack ; nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts and ſhuffles with the dirty leaving. 
Oz Suicide: from Martial, By Mr. Sewell. 


| HEN all the blandiſhments of lite are gone, 
| The coward creeps to death, the brave lives on. 


* Savage, | _ + Mitchel. 
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To a Painter drawing a Lady's Picture. By Mr. Dennis, 
| E * who great Jove's artillery ap'd ſo well, 
By real thunder and true lightning fell ; 
How then durſt thou, with equal danger try 
To counterfeit the lightning of her eye? 


Painter, deſiſt; or ſoen th event will prove, 
That Love's as jealous of his arms as Jove. 


| On a Flower painted by Varelſt. By Mr. Prior. 


HEN fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf'd the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 
he goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
And finiſhing the piece, ſhe, ſmiling ſaid, - 
Behold one work of mine, which ne er. ſhall fade. 


The CHOICE. 


conſcious of her worth, a noble maid, 

Baulk'd many a lover, and her mind out-ſtray'd, 
While yet a peer, leſs doubting than the reſt, 
Defy'd her coldneſs, and attack'd her breaſt. 
A ſpaniel whelp, and ſpaniel lord declare | 
Their vows to ſerve, and hope to pleaſe the fair; 
The cautious nymph, ſtill fearing a trapan, 
Their fortune, wit, and worth, did nicely ſcan ; 
Then, as the reaſon of the caſe is clear, 
Embrac'd the puppy, and diſmiſs'd the peer. 


Oz a certain Writer. 


ALF of your book is to an index grown ; | 
You give your book contents, your readers none. 


Wrote on the door of the Angel Inn, on the road to New- 
market, which was kept by two ſiſters, but juſt then 
hut up, and the ſign taken down. 


Hriſtian and Grace 
Liv'd in this place, 
An Angel kept the door, 
But Chriſtian's dead, 
'The Angel's fled, | 
And Grace is turn'd a whore. 


— —_—_ 


* dalmoneus, An 
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An Epitaph on little Stephen, a notcd fidler in the county of 


Suffolk. 


\TEPHEN and Time 
Are now both even; 
Stephen beat Tine, 
Now Time beats Stephen. 


Oz a Lady who was very handſome and very kind. 


HLOE's the wonder of her fex, 
"Tis well her heart is tender: 
How might ſuck killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her! 


But nature, graciouſly inclin'd, 
| Not bent to vex, but pleate us, 
Has to her boundleſs beauty join'd 

A boundleſs will to eaſe us. 


On a certain Poet. 


HY verſes are eternal, O my frierd! 
| For he who reads them, reads them to no end. 


- 


On Giles and Joan. 


WI O ſays that Giles and Joan at diſcord be, 
Th' obſerving neighbours no ſuch mood can ſee; 
Indeed poor Giles repents he marry'd ever, 
But that his Joan doth too: And Giles would never, 
By his fice will, be in Joan's company; 
No more would Joan he ſhould : Giles riſeth early, 
And having got him out of doors is glad ; 
The like is Joan: But turning home is ſad ; 

And fo is Joan: Oſt- times when Giles doth find 
_ Harſh ſights at home, Giles wiſhes he were blind; 
All this doth. Joan : Or, that his long-earn'd life 
| Were quite out-ſpun ; the like wiſh hath his wiſe : 
The children that he keeps Giles ſwears are none 
Of his begetting; ard ſo ſwears his Joan, 
In all affect:ons ſhe concurreth £i1! ; 
If row with man and wife to will and nill 
The ſelf ſame things, a note of corcoid be, 
Iko no couple bettet can 


Oz 


FO" . — F 
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| On ſeeing a Miſer at Spring-Gardens. 
USIC has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To calm the tyrant, and relieve th' oppret : 

But Vauxhall's concert's more attracting pow'r, 

Unlock'd Sir Richard's pocket at threeſcore : 

Oh! ſtrange effect of muſic's matchleſs force, 

T” attract a ſhilling from a miſer's purſe! 


To a Sempſtreſs. | 
H, what boſom but muſt yield, 
When, like Pallas, you advance, 
With a thimble for your ſhield, 
And a needle for your lance. 
Faireſt of the ſtitching train, 
Eafe my paſſion by your art; 
And in pity to my pain, 
Mead the hole that's in my heart, 


A Diflich, awritten under the fign of the ys Head ana 
Bell in Dublin, at the hoſt's requeſt, By Dean Swift. 
AY the king live long ; | 
| Dong, ding, ding, dong. 


7o a Lady who had very bad teeth. 


V I D, who bids the ladies laugh, 
O Spoke only to the young and fair; 
For thee his counſel were not ſafe, 
Who of ſound teeth have ſcarce a pair. 


If thou the glaſs, or me believe, 

Shan mirth, as foplings do the wind: 
At Cibber's ſace affect to grieve, 

And let thy eyes alone be kind. 


r 
Gd 


not, tho' *twere-to give conſent, 
For he that ſees thoſe rotten bones, 
Will dread their monumental ſcent, 
And fly your ſighs, like dying groans, 


Tf thou art wiſe ſee diſmal plays, 
And to fad ſtories lend thy ear; 
With the afflicted ſpend thy days, 


And laugh not aboye once a year, 
| A cure 
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A Care for Love. 


E two reliefs to cure a love-ſick mind, 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair ; I urge, be kind : 
Flavia be kind: The remedy's as ſure ; | 
"Tis. the moſt pleaſant, and the quickeſt cure. 


Epitaph on his Wife. 
ERE lies my poor wife, without bed or blanket, 
But dead as any door-nail, God be thanked, 


On Mary Creſwell. 


Nderneath this ſtone lies one, 
Whom many times I've hin upon ; 
I've kiſs'd her fitting, ſtanding, lying. 
When ſhe riſes again, have at her flying, 
On an old Maid's Marriage, 
8 LIA, a coquet in her prime, 
| The vaineſt fickleſt thing alive; 


Be hold the ſtrange effects of tine! 
Marries and doats at forty-five. 


Thus weathercocks, who for a-while 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 
Ruſt to a point, and fix at laſt. 


. Under the picbure of a Beau. 
1 3 HIS vain thing ſet up for a man, 
But ſee what fate attends him; 


The powd'ring barber firſt began, 
The barber-ſurgeon ends him. 


On a gentleman drinking the Health of an unkind niiftreſs+ 
W H doſt thou wiſh that ſhe may live, 


Whoſe living beauties make thee grieve x 
Thou would'ſt more wiſely wiſh her 4nd, 
That ſhe may change her cruel mind ; 
Thy preſent with but this can gain, | 
That ſhe may /ive, and thou complain, 


On a Prize- Fighter, 


H S thruſts like lightning flew, yet ſubtle death 
Pariied them all, and beat him out of breath. 
2 The 
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The Penance. 


V HE N Phillis confeſs'd, the father was raſh, 
| And ſo, withoat further reflection, 
Her delicate ſkin he condemn'd to the laſh, 
While himſelf would beſtow the correction: 
Her huſband, who heard this, oppos'd it by urgings 
That he, in regard to her weakneſs, | 
And to {ave her foft back, would himſelf bear the ſcourging, 
With humble ſubmiſſion and meekneſs. 
She piouſly cry'd, when the prieſt gave accord, 
To ſhew what devotion was in her, 
He's able and luſty, pray cheat not the Lord, 
For, alas! I'm a very great ſinner. 


On a Welchman. 
A Welchman coming late into an inn, 

Aſked the maid what meat there was withm ? 
Cow-heels, ſhe an{wer'd, and a breaſt of mutton ; 
But, quoth the Welchman, ſince I am no glutton, 
Either of theſe ſhall ſerve : To. night the breaſt, 
The heels i' th' morning, then light meat is beft ; 
At night he took the breaft, and did not pay, 

F th* morning took his Hels, and ran away. 


The children of Irael's pafſage out of Egypt. 


V HEN Iſtael's flock th' Egyptian king purſu'd, 
In chryſtal walls the wand'ring waters ſtood : 

Ven thro” the dreary waſte they took their way, 

The rocks grew liquid, and pour'd forth a ſea, 

Vhat limits can Almigaty goodneſs know, 

dince ſeas can harden, ——and ſince rocks can_flow ! 


On a gentleman who died the day after his lady. 


HE firit departed ; he for one day try'd 
To hve without her: lik'd it not, and dy'd, 


Pinn'd to a feet, in which a woman flood to do Penance 
in the Church. | 


E RE ſtand I, for whores as great 
To caſt a ſcoruful eye on; 
Shou'd ench whore here be doom' a ſheet, 


You'd ſoon want one to lie oa. 
A French 
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A French gentleman dining with ſome company on & fa day, 
call d for ſome bacon and eggs; the reſi were angry, and 
reprom d him for ſo heinous a fin: Whereupon he <orote the 

Fellowing lines extempore, which are Bere tranſlated. 
EUT on croire avec bon ſens 
Qu un lardon le mit en colere ; 
Ou, que manger un harang 
C'eſt un ſecret pour luy plair ? 
Eu ſa gloire envelope 
Songe t il bien de nos ſoups. 
In Engliſh ; By Dean Su ift. 
HO can believe, with common ſenſe, 
A bacon ſlice gives God offence !' 
Or, how a herring hath a charm 
Almighty-anger to difarm ? 
Wrapt up in majeſty divine, 
Does he regard on what we dine! 


The fate of Poetry. 


COEVEN wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Thro' which the /zving Homer begg'd his bread. 


8 On an old æomam with falſe Hair. 
T HE golden hair that Galla wears, 
Is her's: Who wou'd have thought it ? 


She ſwears tis her's, —and true ſhe ſwears ; 
For I know where ſhe bought it, 


On another old woman. By Mr. Prior. 


RO M her own native France, as old Aliſon paſt, 
She reproach'd Engliſh Nell, with neglect, or with 
ce; 
That the ſlattern had left, in the hurry and haſte, 
Her lady's complexion and eye-brows at Calais. 


| An Epitaph. 
LE RE lies boneſt Strephon, with Mary his bride, 


Who merrily livd, and.chearfully dy'd ;.. 
They laugh'd and they lov'd, and drank while they were 


„ 
But now they are fotc'd to knock under the table. 


1 P 3 This 
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This marble, which formerly {erv* them to drink on, 
Now covers their b:dies, a {ad thing to hin on! 
That do what one can to moiſten our clay, 

*F'will one day be aſhes, and moalder away. 


On a beautiful and ingenious young Lady. 


INERV-4, one day, pray let no body doubt it, 
Rid an airing from Ox/ord fix miles, or about it, 
Where ſhe *ſpy'd a young damſel Io blooming and fair, 
That, ah, Venus] the cry'd, is your ladyſhip there? 
Pray is not yon' Oxford? And lately you (ware, 
Neither you, nor aught like you, ſhou'd ever come there: 
Do you thus keep your promiſe ? and am I dety'd.? 
The virgin drew near her, and, ſmiling reply'd, 
My goddels! What have you your pupil forgot ? 
 ——— Your pardon, my dear, — Is it you, Molly Scot ? 


Or an ugly old Naman in the Dark. From Martial. 


W HILST in the dark on thy ſoft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting. H ren in thy tongue; 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh Lendur 
But, when the candle enter d, L was cur'd. 


The Rapture. 4 
RV D Strephon, panting in Coſmelia's arms, 
1 die, bright nymph, I die amidſt your charms; 
Chear up, dear youth, reply'd the maid, | 
Do iſſolv'd in am'rous pain, 
All men muſt die (bright boy, you know) 
Ere they can rife again. 


Toa Lady who ner dhe Fool man. Colonel — 


EAR couſin, think it no reproach, 
{Thy vircue ſhines the more) 
To take black John into the coach ; 
He rode behind before. 


On Reginelh, the eunuch. 
F Feb:i:.'s jodgment you rely on, 
ma ur 4 Febria's ture to ye, 
That neither O deus, nor Amphion, 
| Co charm like warbling Reginelli. , 
| ut 
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But if effects moſt wond'rous prove 
A title to the greateſt fame; 
Thoſe old muſicians (tones cou'd move 
Can Reginelli do the ſame ? 


On the late duke of Argyll. By the late Mr. Gay. 


RGYLL, they fay, has wit; for what? 
For writing ?——No,. for writing not. 


Upon the flealing a prund of Candles. 
Ight-finger'd Catch, to keep his hand in ure, 
Stole any thing; of this you may be ſure, 
That he thinks all his own which once he handles, 
For practice - ſake did ſteal a pound of candles; 
Was taken in the fact: Oh, fooliſh wight ! 
To ſteal ſuch things as needs muit come to light. 


Toa ladywwith Ovid's Epiſtles. Bythelate Mr. Beckingham. 


ADAM, whilſt here th' intrigues of ancient dames, 
And ſad effects of ill- requited flames, 

The love-recording Ovid's numbers ſhow, 
In all the lively grace of tuneful woe ;. 
Think not too rude the poet's art appears, 
That draws deſerted toaſts and beauty's tears; 
How perjur'd men the eaſy fair diſdain, 
And too complying nymphs are kind in vain 
Think not your ſex traduc'd thro' ſpleen and rage, 
His belles were copy'd from a former age; 
Their charms too languid, and too faint to move, 
But thro? an Ovid's ſkill the heroes love; 
Now had he liv'd, that praiſe had all been croſs'd, 
And half the genius of the poet loft; 
The pleaſing anguiſh that his lines impart, 
Ne'er touch'd with female griefs the reader's heart; 
Once had he ſeen originals like you, 
His ladies muſt have charm'd, his men been true. 


On a very homely Lady, that patch'd much. 
OUR homely face, Flippanta, you diſguiſe, 
| With patches, numero45 as Argus' eyes; 
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I own that patching's requiſite: to you, 1 
For more we are pleas'd, if leſs your face we view 3 
Yet 1 adviſe, if my advice you'd aſk, 

Wear but one patch; but be that patch a maſk. 


To , the Miſer.. 


HEN. thou art aſk'd to ſup abroad, bs 
Thou ſwear'ſt thou haſt but newly din'd ;. 
That eating late does over-load | 
The ſtomach and the mind. 


But if Appeius makes a treat, 
The ſlender'ſt ſummons thou obeyꝰſt; 
No child is greedier of the teat, | 
Than thou art of the. bounteous feaſt. 


There thou wilt drink 'till ev'ry ſtar - 
Be ſwallow'd by the riſing ſun ; 
Such charms hath wine we pay not for;. 
And mirth at other's charge begun. 


Who ſhuns his club, yet flies to ev'ry treat, 
Does not a ſupper, but a reck*ning hate. 


The Dart. 
W J look, I may deſcry 
A little face peep thro? that eye; 
Sure that's the boy, who wiſely. choſe 
His throne among ſuch beams as thoſe, . 
Which, if his quiver chance. to fall, 
May ſerve for darts to kill withal, 


On Jealouſy. By a lady. 

H ! ſhield me from his rage, celeſtial pow'rs, . 

This tyrant that embitters all my hours. 
Ah, love, you've poorly play'd the monarch's part, . 
You conquer d, but you can't defend my heart. 
So bleſs'd was I, throughout the happy reign, 
I thought this monſter baniſh'd from thy train ; 
But you wou'd raiſe him to ſupport your throne, . 
And now he claims your empire as his own: 
Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed, 
There where one reigns, the other ſhall ſacgged. - 


O 
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On Julia's throwing @ Snow- Ball. 

ULIA, young, wanton, flang the gather'd ſnow, 
Nor fear'd | burning from the wat'ry blow: 
"Tis cold I cry'd, but, ah! too ſoon I found, 
Sent by that hand, it dealt a ſcorching wound. 
Reſiſtleſs fair! we fly thy pow'r in vain, 
Who turn'ſ to fiery darts the frozen rain. 
Burn, Julia, burn like me, and that deſire 
With water which thou kindleſt, quench with fire. 


Occafion'd by ſering ſoms verſes on Cælia, wrote on a pane 
of Glaſs. 

WELL * thou drawn, fond youth, in prop'reſt 
ace, | : 

The ſhort-liv'd beauties of falfe Czlia's face. 

When words obſcurities thy ſenſe o'er-ſhade, ; 

The place gives light to what thou would'ſt have ſaid. 

Bright as this Jucid glaſs her eyes now ſeem, 

Like this, breath'd on, by fell diſeaſe grown dim. 

Like glaſs is ev'ry ſtrongeſt vow ſhe makes, 

Brittle as that, as eaſily ſhe breaks; | 

Such is her honour: Short her fame, we find, 

Which crack'd, muſt periſh by the firſt high wind. 


Epitaph on @ certain Nobleman, wha died by taking Can- 
tharides, | 


1 1% old Grubbinol lies, 
Upon very odd terms; 
Firſt a prey to the flies, 
Now a prey to the worms, | 
Let thoſe that grieve for him not wonder he's flown, 
For the carcaſs muſt rot when the fleſh is fly blown, 
| Yet this may be ſaid in his praiſe, | 
T ho? death, cruel death, from us tore him, 
He dy*d, endeavouring to raiſe | 
His friend who was * before him. 


To Zelinda. 


1 ** poet and the painter ſafely dare, 

To form an image of the proudeſt fair: 
Your brighter charms by laviſh nature wrought, 
Tranſcend the painter's ſkill, the poet's thought, 
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O Chloe. 

HN Chloe lies, 
Whoſe once bright eyes 

Set all the world on fire: 
And not to be 
Ungrateful, ſhe. 

Did all the world admire. 


On Farinelli's coming to ſing in the Optra: 
A MPHION ſtrikes the vocal lyre, 
And ready at his call, 
Harmonious brick and ſtone conſpire 
To raiſe the Theban wall. 
In emulation of his praiſe, | 
A. Latian hero's come, 
Th' opera theatre to raiſe, 
And new erect its dome 
But how this laſt ſhou'd come to paſs, 
Is flrange, all men muſt own ; 
When this poor gentleman, alas! 
Brings neither brick nor ſtone; 


On a Riding Honſe turn d intoa Chapel. By Mr. Farquhar: 
A Chapel of a riding-houſe is made, 

5 Thus we once more ſee Chriſt in mangor laid, 
Where till we find the jockey trade ſupply'q, 

The laymen bridled, and the clergy ride. 


On the Clare-Market, and other Orators. 
O wonder now at Balaam's aſs is weak, 


Is there a day. that aſſes do not ſpeak? 


To a Lady who defer" d to know in what the goodneſs of an 
Epigram conſi}ts. 

AN Epigram's good, when, like you, miſtreſs frail, 

4X 'Tis pretty and ſhort, with a ſting in its tail. 


S TL VIA. 


YLVIA makes a ſad complaint ſhe has loſt her loves; 
Why nothing ſtrange I in that news diſcover. 
Nay, then thou'rt dull ; for here the wonder lies, . 
She had a lover once! — Don't that ſurpriſe ? R 
10. 
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Or a Painter, wwho labb'da man faſten' d to a Croſi, that he 


might draw the picture of the Crucifixion more naturally. 
HILE his Redeemer on his canvas dies, 
Stabb'd at his feet his brother welt'ring lie; 

The daring artiſt, cruelly ſerene, 

Views the pale cheek, and the diſtorted mien ; 

He drains off life by drops, and deaf to cries, 

Examines ev'ry ſpirit as it flies; 

He ſtudies torment, dives in mortal woez 

To rouze up ev'ry pang, repeats his blow; 

Each rifing agony, each drendful grace, 

Yet warm tranſplanting to his Saviour's face, 

Oh glorious theft! O nobly wicked draught! 

With its full charge of death each feature fraugh: ! 

Such wond'rous force the magick colours boaſt, 

From his own ſkill he ſtarts, in horror loſt. 


Mrote by à young lady 7 one g windows of Notting- 
| am- E. 


E Heav'ns! if innocence deſerves your care, 
Why have ye made it fatal to be fair ; 
Baſe man the ruin of our ſex was born, : 
The beauteous are his prey, the reſt his ſcorn ; 
Alike unfortunate, our fate is ſuch, 
We pleaſe too little, or we pleaſe too much. 


To a Laay of Pleaſure. 


M* heart is proud your chains to wear, 
But reaſon will not ſtoop: 
I love that angel's face, but fear | 
The ſerpent in your hoop. 


That circle is a magick ſpell, 
\ To which the wiſeſt fall; 
Its center black and deep, like hell, 
Contains the devil and all. 


Your eyes diſcharge the darts of love, 
Z But, oh, what pains ſucceed ! 
When darts ſhall pins and needles prove; 
And love a fire indeed. 
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Or a handſome 1deot. By Mr. Congreve. 
WW HEN Leſbia firſt I ſaw ſo heav*nly fair, 

With eyes fo bright, and with that awful air, 
J chought my heart, which durſt ſo high aſpire, 
As bold as his, who ſnatch'd celeftial fire; 
But ſoon as e'er the beauteous igeot ſpoke, 
Forth from ker coral lips ſuch folly broke; 
Like balm the trickling nonſenſe heal'd my wound, 
And what her eyes enthrall'd, her tongue unbound, 


Or a Dumb Boy, very Leautifel, and of great quickneſs of 
parts. Written by a Lady. 


Sing the boy, who gagg'd and bound, 
1 Has been by nature robb'd of ſound; 
Vet has ſhe found a generous way, 
One loſs by many gifts to pay. 


His voice, indeed, the cloſe confin'd, 
Bur bleſt him with a ſpeaking mind; 
And ev*ry muſcle of his face 
Diſcourſes with peculiar grace: 
The ladies tattling o'er their tea, 
Might learn to charm by copying thee : 
If ſilence thus can man become, | 
All women beauties wou'd be dumb; 
Then, happy boy, no more complain, 
Nor think thy loſs of ſpeech a pain : 
Nature has us'd thee, like liquor, 
And cork'd thee bur to make thee quicker, 


To a young Gentleman who low'd to drive hard ævith a forry 
Pair of Horſes, By Mr. Prior. 
1 nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive, 
J heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
It coſt thee more in whips than hay. 


Or Wedleck. 
N marriage are two happy things allow d, 
1 A wife in ee in a ſkrout : 


How can a marriage ſtate then be accurs'd, 
Since the laſt day's as happy as the firſt? 


The 
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The HUSBAND. y a Lach. 


1 E poets ſing of old, that am'rous Jove 

In various ſhapes perform'd the feats of love. 
Chang'd to a-ſwan, he rifled Leda's charms, 

And with a rival whiteneſs fill'd her arms. 

On Danae's lap he fell a golden ſhower : 

(Gold is the fareſt friend in an amour.) 

Now in a bull's or ſatyr's griſly ſhape, 

He on ſome beauty makes a welcome rape. 

Nor think it ſtrange, that Jove's almighty power, 
Thro' theſe baſe forms, taught females to adore ; 
A likeneſs leſs agreeable he try'd, 

He came a huſband to Amphitrion's bride; 

And in a huſb.ind's ſhape could welcome prove, 
Who muſt not own th' omnipotence of Jove ? 


Solid Worth in a WIFE. 


HEN Loveleſs married lady Jenny, 
Whoſe beauty was the ready penny; 
I choſe her, ſays he, like old plate, 
Not tor the fafhion, but the weight, 


| Ou a haſly Marriage. 
MTARRY' D! 'tis well! a mighty bleſſing! 
a But poor's the joy no coin poſſeſſing: 
In antient times, when folk did wed, 

*T'was to be one #t board and bed; 

But hard's his caſe, who can't afford 

* His charmer either bed or board, 


By Ir. Prior. | 
EN months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 


And was brought in a laudable manner to bed, 
She warbled her groans with ſo charming a voice, 


That one half of the pariſh was ſtunn'd with the noiſe 3 


But when Florimel choſe to lie privately in, 
Twelve months before ſhe and her ſpouſe were a kin, 
She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 


That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard her once 


ſqueal, a9 
Learn, huſbands, from hence, for the peace of your lives, 
That maids make not half ſuch a tumult as wives. 


Q Os - 
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| | On CHL OE. 


Rithee is not Miſs Chloe's a comica) caſe ? 
She lends out her tail, and ſhe borrows a face. 


Epitaph on @ Miter. 


Eader, beware immoderate love of pelf: | 
Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf, 


A Cafe to the Civilians. | 
OKES went, he thought, to Stiles's wife to bed, 
Nor knew his own was lain there in her ſtead ; 
Civilians, is the child he then begot, 
To be allow'd legitimate, or not? 


| Written ou the Chamber Door of King Charles II. By the 
g Earl of Rochelter. | 
. J ERE lies the mutton- eating king, 

Whoſe word no man relies on; 


Who never ſaid a foolift: thing, 
Nor ever did a wiſe one. 


Mankind puniſhed. 


1 crimes of men began to grow ſo great, 
That how to puniſh juſtly puzzled Fate; 

Heav'n figh'd at laſt, that to his ſons fo dear 

A puniſhment's decreed and ſo ſevere : 

Go, ſays eternal juſtice, hell-hounds, go, 
| And execute my dread commands below ; 
. Fix your rapacious claws on ev'ry door, 
| Deſpoil the rich, and poorer e the poor; 
Pity not age, add to his weight of years, 
And fill the wretched widow's eyes with tears; 
Diſturb their ſleep, and poiſon ev'ry diſh, 
Nor let them taſte, without a doubt, a wiſh : 
The judge ſupreme, who each effect foreſaw, 
Cry'd, Hawock, and let looſe the dogs of law. 


To Charinus, an ugly woman's huſband, 
"YHARINUS, 'twas my hap of late 
To have a light of thy dear mate; 
Sq White, fo flouriſhing, ſo fair, | 
So trim, ſo. modeſt, debonaire; | 


That 


6 wot hai... F | 2 — 
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That if great Jove would grant to me 
A leaſh of beauties, ſuch as ſhe, 

I'd give the devil, at one word, 

Two, if he would but take the third, 


| On Timothy Mum, a Taper. 
Ha, Tim the tapſler lies, who drew good beer, 
But now, dra aun to his end, he araws no more; = 
Yes, til! he draws from every friend a tear, 
Water he draws, who drew * beer before. 


On ſeeing a Copper-plate of the late Dr. Chey ne ill done. 
By Dr. Winter. 


Ature and Vandergutch in this agree, 
Unfiniſh'd ſhe has leſt him, fo has he. 
On a crooked Woman. 


8 * bent like a nine-pence, and would have been 
broken, | 
Had not nature intended the devil a token. 


3 —ů—— ů —— — 
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On another crooked Woman. : 


Nr in pity has deny d you ſhape, | 
Elſe how ſhould mortals Flavia's heals eſcape? 


Your radiant aſpect, and your roſy bloom, 
Without this form, would bring a gen'ral doom: 
At once our ruin and relief we lee, 

At ſight are captives, and at ſight are free, 


Againf an Atheiſt. 


THILST in his double elbow-chatr 
Young Alcedor does loll and ſwear, 

No wonder, if a wretch like me 

An object's of his raillery: 

Why ſhould not J a blockhead ſeem 

To one that does his God blafpheme ? 
But no man thinks (whate'er he faith) 

His words are articles of faith. 


On a famous Toaſt at Oxford. 


\NE ſingle ſtone now keeps poor Kitty down, 
Who when alive mov'd half the ſtones in town; 


Qz By 
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| By W. Walſh, Eſq. 
O, ſaid old Lyce, ſenſelefs lover go, 
And with ſoft verſes court the fair; but know, 
With all thy verſes, thou can'ſt get no more 
Than fools, without one verſe, have had before. 
Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 
But that which moſt enrag'd me was, twas true. 


Phillis's age. By Mr. Prior. 
He old may Phillis be, you aſk, 
Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages : 


To anſwer is no eaſy tafk ; 
For ſhe really has two ages. 


Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 

1 Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 
1 All day let Envy view her face, 

And Phillis is but twenty one. 


Paint, patches, jewels, laid aſide, 
| At night aſtronomers agree, 
] The evening has the day bely'd, 

. | And Phillis is full forty-three. 


Ou the Death of Mary Counteſs of Pembroke. By Ben 
5 Johnſon. 
Nderneath this ſable hearſe, 
Liss the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother; 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair, and learned, good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall th:ow his dart at thee, 


To a bad Fiddler. 


LD Orpheus play'd ſo well he mov'd old Nick, 
While thou mov'ſt nothing but thy fiddle- ſtick, 


Written on a Glaſs with the E arl of Cheſterfield's diamond 
pencil. By Mr. Pope. 
CCEPT a miracle inſtead of wit; 
= See. two dull lines by Stanhope's rene. writ. 


On 
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On an antient Lady wwho painted very much. By James 
| Moore Smith, Eſq. | 


3 charms inſpire my lays, 
Who, fair in nature's ſeorn, 
Blooms in the winter of her days, 
Like Glaſtonbury thorn. 


Coſmelia, cruel at threeſcore ; 
| Like bards in murd'ring plays, 
Four acts of life paſs guiltleſs o'er, 
Bat in the fifth ſhe flays. 


If &er impatient of the bliſs, 
Into her arms [ fall, 

The plaiſter'd fair returns the kiſs, 
Like Thiſbe, thro' a wall. 


The Real Ali gion. 


ORTS, a widow, paſt her prime, 
Her 2 long dead, her wailing doubles ; 

Her real griefs increaſe by time, | 

And what abates, improves her troubles, 
Thoſe pangs her prudent hopes ſuppreſs'd, 

Impatient now ſhe cannot ſmother : 
How ſhould the helpleſs woman reſt? 

| One's gone; nor can ſhe get anather. 


Jo an old Woman who uſed art. | 


EAVE off thy paint, perfumes, and youthful drefs 
And nature's failing honeſtly confeſs; 
Double we ſee thoſe faults which art would mend, 
Plain downright uglineſs would leſs offend. 


T7 Flirtilla. 
N church the pray*r-book and the fan diſplay'd, 
And ſolemn curt'fies, ſhew the wiley maid; 
At plays the leering looks, and wanton airs, 
And nods, and ſmiles, are fondly meant for ſnares, 
Alas! vain charmer, you no lovers get; 


There you ſeem hy pocrite, and here coquet. 
| Q 3 os bo T9 
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Jo Oliver Cromwell, By the famous Mr. Locke: 


A Peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, 

1 Ofer what great Julius gain'd by arms before; 
Julius was all with martial trophies crown'd ; 
Auguſtus for his peaceful arts renown'd ; 

Rome calls em great, and makes em deities ; 
That for his valour ; this, his policies; 

You, mighty prince, than both are greater far; 
Who rule in peace that world you gain'd in war: 
You ſure from heav'n a fniſh'd hero fell, 

Who thus alone two Pagan Gods. excel. 


To one married to an old man. By Mr. Waller. 
Sen thou would'ſt neede, bewitch'd with ſome ill. 
charms, WY | 
He bery'd in thoſe monumental arms: 
All we can wiſh is, may that earth lie light 
On thy young tender limbs, and ſo good night. 


On a piature of M+s. Arabella Hunt, drawn playing on 4 
lute after her death. By Mr. Congreve. 


WERE there-on earth another voice like thine, 
| Another hand ſo bleſs'd with ſkill divine, 

The late afflicted world ſome hopes might have, 

And harmony retrieve thee from the grave. 


On a Lady whe feed auater at ſceing the tragedy of Cato. 
I | By. Mr. Pope. | | 


HILST maudling whigs deplore their Cato's fate, 
Still- with dry eyes the tory Czlia ſat : 7 

But tho' her pride ferbad her eyes to flow, 

The guſhing, waters found a vent below. 

Tho' ſecret, yet with copious ſtreams ſhe mourns, 

Like twenty river. gods, with all their urns! 

Let others (crew an hy pocritic face, | R 
She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place.: 
Here nature-rcigus, and. paſſion, void of art 
Fot that road leads directly to the heart. 


* 
* 
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The Cuckold's Complaint. By Mr. Walk, 
ORNUS proclaims aloud his wife's a whore, 
Alas, good Cornus, what can we do more ? 
Wert thou no Cuckold, we might make thee one; 
But being one, we cannot: make thee-none. 


On the expulſion of a member of the houſe of commons for 


an attempt to bribe a member of the ſecret committee. 
O raiſe a lady's expeRation high, 


1 With hopes of ſome approaching bliſs that's nigh z. 
To tempt her to her chamber; ſhut the door; 
Then make acknowledgments, and do no more. 
Has ſhe not reaſon loudly to complain 


Of — the corrupt intention of the ſwain? 


On Tate and Brady's P/alms. 
N Hebrew times, when Iſrael's faith was ſtrong, 

Great were the virtues of poetic ſong ; 28 
Saul's evil ſpirit- David's hazp obey d, 
The king was eaſy whilſt the pfalmiſt play'd : 
But now the force of poetry is chang'd, 
And David's fenſe from David's words eſtrang'd ; 
When Tate and Brady touch'd-the ſacred ſtrings, 
The madneſs ſeem'd the pſalmiſt's, not the king's. 


On the death of, Mrs, B——, who died foan after = 5 


M—, 


marriage. By lady Mary W 
AIL, happy bride ! for thou art truly bleſs'd, 


Three months of rapture crown'd with endleſs reſt, 


Merit, like your's, was heav'n's peculiar care, 

You lov'd,—yet taſted happineſs ſincere. 

To you the ſweets of love were.only ſhewn ;. 

The ſure ſucceeding bitter dregs unknown ; 

You had not yet the fatal change deplor'd, 

The tender love for the imperious lord; 

Nor falt the. pains that jealous fondneſs brings, 

Nor wept the coldneſs from poſſeſſion ſprings : 
Above your ſex diſtinguiſn'd in your fate: 

You truſted - yet experienc'd no deceit. 

Soft were your hours, and wing'd with pleaſures few, 
No vain repentance gave a figh to you; ö 
And if ſuperior bliſs heaven can beſtow, 
With fellow angels you enjoy. it now... 


Occa floned 


| 
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Occafioned by the foregoing. 


H O” all the world knows 
The fate of poor B-—, 
Yet writers about it do vary ; 
Some folks make a face, 
2 pity — pug 5 
Tis the envy of good lady Mary. 
She ſays, he don't _— wa 
How heaven can beſtow _ 
Any joy like the death of that bride z 
Whence ſome people ſay, 7 
Could ſhe chooſe her own way, 
Ere now ſhe had certainly dy'd. 
But here's the miſtake, 
If her mind ſhe would ſpeak, 
The meaning appears very plain ; 
She would ever be trying, 
But to B=—— leave the dying, 
Her choice is to live in the pain. 


OMAS in High-Dutch once did court a wench, 
And to his coſt, ſne anſwer d him in French. 


On a Burſer F a certain college in Oxford, cutting down 
the trees near the ſaid college for his own uſe. 


Ndulgent nature to each creature ſhews 
A ſecret inſtin to diſcern its foes ; 
The gooſe, a filly bird, avoids the fox ; 
Lambs fly from wolves, and ſailors ſteer from rocks; 
The thief the rows, as his fate foreſees, 
And bears the like antipathy to trees. 


Oz Blood's flealing the crown. By Andrew Marvell, Lz. 
| HEN darieg Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 
| Upon the Engliſh diadem. diſtrain'd ; 

He choſe the caſſock, ſureingle, and gown, 

The fitteſt mark for one who robs the crown: 

But his Lay Pity underneath prevail d, 

And, while he ſav'd the keeper's life, he fail'd. 

Wit} the prieſt's veſtment, had he but put on 

The prelate's cruelty, the crown had gone. * 

F 1 
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On Sir Richard Blackmore, firfl a ſchool-maſſer, then a | 


phyſician, and afterwards a poetaſter. 


DV nature meant, by want a pedant made, 
Blackmore at firſt profeſs'd the whipping trade ; 


Grown fond of buttocks, he would laſh no more, 

But kindly cur'd the arſe he gall'd before : 

So quack commenc'd ; then, fierce with pride, he ſwore 
That tooth-achs, gripes, and corns ſhould be no more; 
In vain his drugs, as well as birch, he try'd, | 

His boys grew blockheads, and his patients dy'd ; 

Next he turn d bard, and mounted on a cart, 

Whoſe hideous rumbling made Apollo ſtart; 

Burleſqu'd the braveſt, wiſeſt ſon of Mars, 

Ih ballad rhimes, and all the pomps of farce: _ 
Still he chang'd callings, and, at length, has hit ) 
On huſineſs for his matchleſs talent fit, | 
To give us drenches for the plague of wit. 


On Sir Richard Blackmore's paraphraſe upon Job. 
HEN Job contending with the devil I ſaw, 

It did my wonder, but not pity draw : 
Bor I concluded, that without ſome trick, 
A faint at any time could match O/d Njck. 

Next came a fiercer fiend upon his back, 

I mean his ſpouſe, ſtunning him with her cfack ; 
But till I could not pity him, as knowing 
A crab-tree cudgel ſoon would ſend her going : 

But when the quack engag'd with Job I ſpy'd, 
'Fhe Lord have mercy on poor Job I cry'd. 

With impious doggrel he'll pollute his theme, 
And make the ſaint, againſt his will, blaſpheme : 
W hat ſpouſe and Satan did attempt in vain, c 


The quack will compaſs with, his murd'ring pen, 
And on a dunghill leave poor Job again. 


NM OMA N. By Mr. Farquhar, 
1 chief gifts unequaky are carv'd, 
They ſurfeit ſome, while many more are ſtarv'd 3 
Her bread, her wine, her gold, and what before 
Was common good, is now made private ſtore; 
Nothing that's good we have among us common, 
But all enjoy that common ill —a woman, 
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On a Fan, in which was painted the flory of Cephalus and 
Procris, with #his motto: Aura Veni. By Mr. Pope. 
OME, gentle air, th” Zolian ſhepherd ſaid, 

While , Tank panted in the ſacred ſhade ; 

Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, 

While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies ; 

Lo! the glad gales do o'er her beanties ſtray, 

Breathe in her lips, and in her boſom play ; 

In Delia's hand this toy is faithſul found, 

Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound ; 

Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, 

Alike both lovers fall, by thoſe they love : 

Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives : 

She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, 

And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 


Upon Something. IVritten under the Pidure of Daphnis 
an Chloe, 1 
H Us blooming youth in rip'ning years, 
Juſt as this am'rous boy appears, 
And as this girl the fair ones prove, 


In Years juſt opening into love: 


Something they feel, yeh can't explain 

This ſomething made of joy and pain; 
Something they want, yet. know not what, 
Or how this ſomething's to be got; 

Abſent they pine, yet when they meet, 
They ſtill find /omething incomplete; 


Buy little toys he'd fain attain 


This ſomething, to aſſwage his pain; 

As fain would ſhe this /amething grant, 
Did either know what /ozrething meant; 
Unknown this /omething, here's the taſk, 
How ſhe could grant, or he ſhould aſk. 


Fruth #0/d at laſt. 8 


Cars Colin, in rage, contradicting his wife, 
* You never yet told me one truth in your life.” 
Vext Fanny no way could this theſis allow, 


You're a cuckold, ſays ſhe; do I tell you truth now ? : 
| The 
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The Emperor Adrian's death-bed werſes to his ſoul, imitated. 


F 


By Mr. Prior. 


COR little, pretty, flattering thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together ? 


And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing 


To take thy flight the Lord knows whither ? 


Thy hum'rous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot; 


And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread'ſt and hop'ſt thou know 


A declaration of love. 
| 7 OU I love, nor think I: joke, 


More than ivy does the oak; 


More than filhes do the flood; 
More than ſavage beaits the wood; 
More than merchants do their gain; 
More than miſers to complain; 


More than widows do their weeds; 


More than Friars do their beads ; 
More than Cynthia to be prais'd ; 
More than courtiers to be rais'd ; 
More than brides the wedding-night ; 
More than ſoldiers do a fight; 
More than lawyers do the bay ; 
More than *prentice boys a fair ; 
More than topers t'other bottle; 
More than women tittle-tattle ; 
More than rakes a willing lady 
More than Nancy does her baby ; 
More than jailors do a fee; | 
More than all things I love thee, 


The Bilboquet. 


*ſt not what, 


AS Celia with her catcher play'd, 
Young Damon ſtanding by, 


With am'rous looks the wanton maid 


Gave Damon it to try. 

He toſs'd the ball the picked way, 
But could not ſtick it on; 
Fumbler, er, d ſhe, [il better play 
Wich ze, than you wich one; 


On 
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On Mr. Cornelius Marten, a contented cuckold. 


IGRELIO leads a married life, | 

Not with his own, but neighbour's wife; 
Cornelius knows it to be thus ; 
But he's Cornelius Tacitus. 


On a Chaſte Maid. 


PEE lies the body of a beauteous maid, 
Whoſe ſecret parts no man did e'er invade z . 
Scarce her vwn band ſhe would admit to touch 
That virgin ſpring, altho' it itch'd ſo much: 

She dy'd at cightcen years of age, and then 
She gave to worms what ſhe deny'd to men; 

But twas ber laſt requeſt, with dying groans, 

To have no tomb at all if built with ſtones ; 
Such vig' rous things ſhe always us'd to wave, 
And fear'd they would diſturb her in her grave. 


On the picture of Suſannah, 


Uſannah's face with pity we behold, * 

Condemn'd to letchers, impotent and old: 
With wond'rous art the pencil ſhews ſhe fears 
The faint audrefſes—— not the force of years. 


As inſcription for the blank ſcroll on Shakeſpear's monument, 

£ before it was fil d up. 

HUS learned M -d to H=—er ſpoke, 
This empty ſcroll is but a joke; 

There ſhould be ſomething thought on for't, 
«© Extremely deep, extremely Sort; 
«© But very apt, and very pat, 
And fit for Shakeſpear to point at.” 
Thus ſaid the white-glov'd knight to M=—— ; 
The Doctor and his cane agreed: | 
A boy who heard them hit upon't, 
Took out ſome charcoal, and wrote ——, 25 


A True Maid. By Mr. Prior. 
c O, no, for my virginity, | 
When I loſe that, ſays Roſe, I'll die; 
Behind the elms, laſt night, cry'd Dick, 
Roſe, were you not extremely ſick ? 


The 
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The Feather. 
TN Florimel's arms, as if quite out of breath, 
1 Tu kifs thee, my charmer, I'll kiſs thee to death, 
Cry'd Thyrſis, in rapture——but ſoon on her breaſt 
He ſunk down his-head, and compos'd him to reſt ; 


Not long had they laid thus unactive together, 


Ere the wanton pluck'd forth from the bolſter a feather, 


And graſping him hard till he open'd his eyes, 

In a tone of deriſion the witty one cries, —— 

To prevent being kill'd in the manner you faid, 

1 reſolve, with this feather, to chop off your head. 


71 


To Celia, ar a Sunff-Box, having a Looking-Glajs in 


the Lid. | 


ET others Venus, and the graces place, 

1 Or Cupid, god of love, theſe toys to grace; 
Deign, charmer, but to caſt thoſe ſparkling eyes 
Oa this fair mirror, lo! with glad ſurprize, 

A fairer form than Venus ſhall ariſe. 

Smile but, my fair, and view ten thouſand loves, 

Chearful as light, and ſoft as cooing doves: 

Beauty and love with thee for ever ſtay. 
Soon as thou clos'ſt the lid both fly away, 


he Forbidden Fruit, or Lowe to a marry'd Lady. 


ASS IST me, Cupid, lend me wings, 
To fly from Cloe's fight ; 
Her voice, as when a ſyren ſings, 
My longer Ray invite. 
O melt her heart, and make her kind, 
| That ſhe may feel love's pain; 
Nor leave her looſe, whilſt me you bind, 
But hold us with one chain. 
If love's a crime, who can be free 
From guilt, by nature made? 
Who can the charms of Chloe fee, 
And ſay, he's not efraid ?- 
Since for one apple heaven's bliſs 
Was forfeited by Eve: 
For Cloe's ſweet forbidden kiſs, 
What is't 1 cou'd'nt leave? 


R 
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fo a Lady, who ſaid it was impeſſible to find true poetical 
- Energy expreſs d in four Lines. 
Cree and kings ſubmit to beauty's ſlirine, 
Venus, the only goddeſs, is divine; | 
Nor ſove above, nor G „who rules this land, 
The toice of theſe initials can wichſtand. 98 


Mitten in the Nouveaux Inter&ts des Princes de l'Europe. 
By Mr. Prior. 


LEST be the princes Who have fought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion 
dince by their error we are taught, 
That happinels is but opinion. 
A Marriage Certificate, By Dean Swift. 
| NDER this hedge, in ſtormy weather, 
I join'd this“ whore and rogue together; 


Aud none but him who made the thunder, 
Can put this whore and rogue aſunder. 


The Way to come at il. 


S Charlotte thro? the window leant, 
Young William, glad to ſee ner bent, 
{ Seizes behind the virgin ſlote, | 
' Which ſhe had long deny'd before ; 
Pho! fays her dad, when ſhe complain'd, 
Your honour is by no means ſtain'd ; | 
You cannot help, ſo hold your clack, 
What's done, or ſaid, behind your back. 


Inſcription for @ Fountain, adorn'd with Queen Ann's and 


the late Duke of Mailborough's Images, and the chief 


Rivers of the world round the work. By Mr. Prior. 


E active ſtreams ; where-e'er your waters flow, 
Let diſtant climes and fartheſt nations know, 
What ye from Thames and Danube have been taught, 
How Anne commanded, and how Marlb'ro' fought. 


The Numſcull. 


O U beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you-pleaſe, there's nobody at home. 


* Fhe eras big with child when the ceremony pofs'd. 


oy 


On 


—— 9-_ — = 
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On the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Miſtreſi to King Jumes rhe 
Second, Written in 1680. By the Earl of Dorſet. 
| 1 LI. me, Dorinda, why fo gay, 
| With ſuch embroid'ry, fringe, and lace ? 
Can any dreſſes find a way | 
To ſtop th' approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd fuce? 


Wilt thou flill ſparkle in the box, 
Ard ogle in the ring? 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age ard pox ? 
Can all that ſhines on thej)s and rocks 

Make thee a fine young thing ? 


So have I ſeen in larder dark, 

Of vez! a lucid Join, 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
(As wiſe phiioſophers remark) 

At once bo:h Rink and ſhine. 


On the fame. By the Earl of Doifet. 
RO UD with the ſpoils of royal cully, 
With falſe pretenee to wit and parts, 


| She ſwaggers like a batter'd bully, 
| To try the tempers of men's hearts. 


Tho' ſhe appears as glitt'rir g fine | 
As gems, brocide, and paint can make her, 
She ne'er can win a breaſt like mine; 


The devil and Sir“ David take her. 
On Dolly Chamberlain, a SempPreſs. By the Fart of 


Dorler. 
OLLY's beauty and art 
Have fo hemm'd in my heart, 
That I cannot reſiſt the charm ; 
In revenge I will ſtitch 
Up the hole next her breech, 
With a needle as long as my arm. 


— 


* 


Sir David Colyear, late earl of Portmore, 
R 2 Writ 


— 


— — 


2 F 
_— 
* 
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Writ extempore, on the Duke of Devonſhire's Houſe at 
Chatſworth. | 


A ALITER in Medis quam non ſperaverat Urbem, 
Attonitus, Venetam Navita cernit Aquis ; 
Sic Improviſo Emergens & Montibus Imis, 

ttollis ſeſe Devoniana Domus. 


And thus tranſlated by Colley Cibber, E. 


N OT ſailors view with more aſtoni{h'd eyes, 

We In open ſeas Venetian tow'rs ariſe, 

Fhan from the mountains ftrangers with delight, 
See unexpected Chatſworth charm the fight. 


A Character of Scotland, taken from a Pane of, Glaſs iꝝ 


r -» — 
—__ 03 
12 
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an Inn in the Northern Road. 


Hoe'er he is deſires to ſee 
A barren land, without a tree, 

The rankeſt beggary and pride, 
As cloſe as nits and lice ally'd, 
Be poiſon'd when he eats and drinks, 
Or flavour'd with all Kinds of ſtinks ; 
Whoe'er wou'd bite, or wou'd be bit, 
Wou'd get the itch, or be beſhit, 
1 Let hiin to Scotland but repair, 
EE He'll find all theſe perfeCtions there. 


On a filly talkative Lady, at the Hot Well at Briſtol. By 
the Hon. T. H. E. 


AM'D ſtream, by whoſe retentive force we're taught, 
Such various and ſuch wond'rous cures are wrought ; 
Stop but the gleet in Saccariſſa's tongue, | 
Thy praiſes ſhall by Phcebus ſelf be ſung ; 
Admire not, reader, that I call it ſo, 
Since great the running, and from weakneſs too. 


Liars Compar'd. 


UCH a liar is Tom, there's none can ie faſter, + 
Excepting his maid, and ſhe'll Jie with her maker. 


On an old Miſer. 


HE RE lies father Sparges, 
L 4 Who dy'd to fave charges. 


772. 
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The advantage of having two Phyſicians. 
NE prompt phy ſician like a ſculler plies, 
And all his art, and al! his ſkill applies: 
But two phy ſicians, like a pair of oars, 
Convey you ſooneſt to the Stygian ſhoi es. 
On Snuff. | 


OVE once reſolv'd the females to degrade, 
To propagate their ſex without their aid; 
His brain conceiv'd, and ſoon the pangs and throes 


Je felt, nor cou'd th' unnat'ral birth diſcloſe ; 


Ar laſt, when try'd, no remedy wou'd do. 


The god took /auff,, and out the goddeſs flew. 


Dean Swift being ſent for by the Lord Carterct, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and being made to audit in the 
Council Chamber alone, wrote with a Diamand on the 


Window, : 


M V very good lord, tis a very hard taſk, | 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to aſk. 


My Lord coming ſoon after into the room, <vrote under it thus : 


M very good dean, tle e are few who come here, 
But have ſomething to aſk, or ſomething to fear. 


MARRIAGE. 
ERE I, who am not of the Romiſh tribe, 
The number of their ſacraments to fix, 
1 ſpeak ſineerely, without fee, or bribe, 
Inſtead of ſeven there ſhou'd be but ſix. 
All men of ſenſe tautology diſclaim, 
Marriage and penance always were the ſame. 


By W. Walſh, Ejq- 
HLOE, new marry'd,. looks at men no more; 
Why then 'tis plain for what ſhe look'd before. 


The Encouragement. 


PIs the Arabian bird alone | 
Lives chaſte, becauſe chere is but one: 
But had kind nature made them /awo, 
They wou'd like doves and ſparrows do. 5 
. . Ab, 
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H, me! quoth Betty, who c u'd e'er have thought 
Such miſchief cou'd ariſe aimoſt from nought? 
Which had ſhe known ere ſhe began to fwell, 
Eich yard of pleaſure ſhe'd have made an ell. 


A Tranſlation in modern Engliſh of Mr. P=——'s Imitation. 
of Chaucer. 

A Oxford ſcholar made a gooſe his prize, 

And hid it where the garb inveſts the thighs ; 
Too weak the buttons prov'd, the gooſe too ſtrong, 
And busſt its juil as ladies paſs'd along; | 
The bill came bolting forth, a ruddy fight, 
The neck came after, long, and round, and white; 
The creature cackling, pertly rais'd its head; 
The lad look'd fooliſh, and the women fled.. 
O feſu?' filter Moll, ſaid wanton miſs, 
Is this the thing wherewith they us'd to p—— : 
is better far to feed on coals, or chalk, 
«* Than truſt to faithleſs man whoſe tail can 7a. 
Thus Chaucer whilom did the fair adviſe, 
That maids ſhou'd never ſport but with the wiſe, 
With fly. conceit, the bard his ſtory told, 
Then leſt this moral, worth its weight in gold; 
« Pardic, miſs Betty, thou didft reaſon well; 
* They bear the gooſe about that love to 2%. 


Epitaph on Mr. Fenton. By Mr. Pope. 
HJS modeſt ſtone, . which few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, 

A poet bleſs'd beyond a poet's fate, 
Whom heay'n kept ſacred from the proud and great! 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe,,, © 
Content with ſcienee in the vale of peace 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here: 
Saw nothing to regret, nor there to fear; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisſy d. 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. 


By Ambroſe Philips, E/. 


Here lies an honeſt man!? 


EO RGE came to the crown without ſtriking a 


blow : | 
Ab ! goth the Pretender, wou'd J cou'd do ſa. 


On 


—— — — 


— Mat Loo — 
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On a Civilians * 1 
Aach, old, grave, and grey headed ſire, 
Slid to a wench to quenci his luſt's deſire: 
She aſk'd him what profeſſion he might be? 
Jam a civil lawyer, girl, quoth he. 
A civil lawyer Sir? You make me muſe, 
Your talk's too broad for civil men to uſe : 
If civil lawyers are ſuch bawdy men, | 
Oh what, quoth ſhe, are other lawyers, then? 


Epitaph on Cardinal Richlieu. 
TAY travelier——for all you want is near; 
Wiſdom and pow'r I ſeek——they both lie here. 
Nay, but I look for more, and raiſe my aim, 
To wit, taſte, learning, elegance and fame. | 
Here ends your journey, then; for there the ſtore 
Of Richlieu lies — Alas! repent no more: 
Shame on my pride l. what hope is left for me, 
When here death treads on all that man can be? 


What is it like ? or, Verſes upon Old T—r"s Marriage 
| avith Miſs Graves. 


QEVEN matrons old were met 0'er-brandy,. 
— All knowing dames as any can be; 
And all agreed to raiſe their glee 
By jeſt and bawdy ſimile. 1 0 
I've thought, cries Dorcas, with a ſneer, 0 
I've thought of ſomething ſtrangely queer 
"Tis like, reply'd each filter hag,. _ | | 
Tis like a leek, a frog, a ſtag, ds: + 
A bliſter, ſexton, and a ruin; tt 7 | 
Now tell us, Dorcas, what thou'rt brewing... 
Þ mean, cry'd ſhe, a ſimple ſage, 
A compound ftrange of youth and age; 
A winter in the garb of ſpring, 
A ſputt'ring ſnake without a iting ; 
A lion tame, a lambent fire, 
All impotence, yet alt deſire ; 
A boaſter great, as great a failer, 
Or, in one word, I mean old T 
He's like a leek, becauſe tis ſaid 
His tail is green, tho“ grey his head. 


r. 


He's 
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He's like a frog, becauſe I'm told, 

His blood's fo phlegmatic and cold, 
Tha: tho? the female round him plays, 
He*!! but once in forty days. 

Then like a {tap he'll needs appear, 

For a ſag ruts but once a year; 

Ard ev'ry year new antlers ſpread 


| Freſh honours o'er his aged head, 


He's like a bliſter none denies, 

For ſure he': rais'd by Spaniſh flies. 

He's like a ſexton, for 'tis known 

O'er many a wench tas laid a ſtone, 

But now, ſince age bis firength depraves, 
Some abler man mult dig his Graves. 
He's like a ruin'd houſe, -beeauſe ' 
He's crack'd, and patch'd, and full of flaws. 
His roof is bare, his timber broke, 

His front all black with ſmut and ſmoke ;_ 
His ſtones are looſe, his yard decay*d ; 
Alas ! poor Moll muſt die a maid. / 


A Caveat to the Fair Ser. By the Right Hononrable Lady 
M. W. M. 


IFE and ſervant are the ſame, 

But only differ in the name; 
For wheu that fatal knot is ty d 
Which nothing, nothing can divide: 
When ſhe the word obey has ſaid, 
And man by law ſupreme is made, 
Then all that's kind is laid afide, 
And nothing left but flate aud pride; 
Fierce as an eaſtern prince he grows, 
And all his innate rigour ſhews : 
Then but to look, or laugh, or ſpeak, 
Will the nuptial contract break. 


Like mutes, ſhe figns alone muſt make, 


And never any freedom take 
But ſtill be govern'd by a nod, 

And fear her huſband as her god; 
Him ſtill muſt ſerve, him ſtill obey, 
Aud nothing act, and nothing ſay, 
But what her haughty lord thiaks fit, 
Who with the pow'r, has all the witz 
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Then ſhun, Oh! ſhun that wretched ſtate, | 
And all the fawning flatt'rers hate; 


Value yourſelves, and men deſpiſe, 
You mult be proud, if you'll be wiſe, 


The Petition of Juſtice B ns's Horſe, to his Grace 
the Duke of N 
UITE worn to the ſtumps, in a piteous condition, 
[ preſent to your grace this my humble petition z 
F al twenty-eight ſtone, as all the world ſays, 
(To me it ſeems more) my plump maſter weighs. 
A load for a teem this, yet I all alone, 
To Claremont muſt draw him, for help I have none; 
O'er Eſher's hot ſands, in a dry ſummer's day, 
How I ſweat and I chafe, and I pant all the way: 
But when I return, and the draft is increas'd, 
By what he has cramm'd a ftone at the leaſt 
No ſingle horſe can be, in conſcience, thought able 
To draw both the juſtice, and eke half your table. 
This, my caſe, gracious duke, to your tender compaſſion 
I ſubmit, and O] take it in conſideration. 
To draw with a pair, put the ſquire in a way, 
Your petitioner then, bound in duty, ſhall neig9, 


The Kiſs. 

AN am'rous wag once ſought the bliſs, 
To ſteal a ſoft and balmy kiſs! 
When Sylvia ſtampt (and ſome ſay, ſwore} 
That he ſhou'd gain the prize no more: 

He ſmil'd, and ſaid, if *tis ſuch pain, 
Pray, miſs, return it back again, 


A ff poetical Odiity. 
A Certain man, whole name was Semper Idem, 
| (And, to be brief, he was Mercator quidem} 
Had a wife who was neither tall nor brevis, 

Yet in her carriage was accounted /ewis : 
He, to content her, gave her all things /atis ; 
She, to requite him, made him cuckold gratis:: 
For which ſaid act he turn'd her out of fares, | 
And bid her go to learn ſome better mores, 5 

& The 
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| The prous Nun, 
1 a young bantling having had, 
Led life auſtere, ſeem'd always ſad; 
Whilſt her gay ſiſter nuns and mates 
Were ever peeping at the gates, 
The abbeſs to her daughters ſaid, 
In a grave ſpeech, which ſhe had made: | 
Lead, daughte's, lead the life of Jane; 
Fly, fly this world, and all things vain. 8 
To which they anſwer'd in this ſtrain: 
Pious as Jane we all will be, 
When we have done as much as ſhe. 


To a Lady fitting croſs legg'd for a Gentleman at Cards, 
HAT various charms can Celia boaſt, 
By nature thus befriended 3 | 
Whoſe legs are both a charm, when crol:'d, 
And charming, when——extended ? 


On flealing the Body of a young Woman to be anatomized 
from St. Peter's Church-yard, Oxon, 1745. 


OR ſhame ! for ſhame ! Oxonans all, 
And bluſh to have it faid, 
Not pleas'd to ſteal the girls alive, 
But muſt ye ſteal them dead? 


Inſatiate nature thus directs, 
Nor is it ſtrange, I own; 

That thoſe who love to taſte the fleſh, 
Shou'd like, —— to pick the bone. 


The following Lines were found among Mr. Pope's Papers, 
in his own Hand Writing. 

A ARGYLL, his praiſe when Southerne wrote, 
Firſt ſtruck out this, and then that thought; 
Said this was flatt'ry, that a fault. 
| How ſhall your, bard contrive? 

My lord, conſider what you do, 
He'll loſe his pains and verſes too ; 
For if theſe praiſes fit not you, 
They'll fit no man alive. 


5 * 


* —— — — — 


Happy, cou'd Ned's inverted rule 


5 VID is the ſureſt guide 


* 
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Or Nell Batchelor, the Pye - Noman at Oxford. 
8 Eneath, in the duſt, 
The old mouldy cruſt 
Of Nell Batchelor lately was ſhoven, 


Who was ſkill'd in the arts 
Of pies, cuſtards, and tarts, 


ww 


— 


And knew ev'ry uſe of the oven. 


When ſhe liv'd long enough, 
She made her laſt puff, | 
(A puff by her huſb ind much prais'd) 
Now here does ſhe lie, 
Aud make a dut-pye, 
In hopes that her cruſt will be rais'd. | } 


* „ 


By Mr. Prior. 


RANK carves very ill, yet will palm all the meats; 
He eats more than fix, and drinks more than ne cats. 
Four pipes after dinner he conſtantly ſmokes; 
And ſentons his whiff, with impertinent jokes. 
Yet ſighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, | 


„„ 


And my cruel unkiudneſs compels him to ſpeak : 
For of late I invite him — but four times a week. 


By Mr. Prior. 


K i O John I ow'd great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit, 
To publiſh it to all the nation: 

Sure John and I are more than quit, 


By Mr. Prior. 
ES, ev'ry poet is a fool: 
| By demonſtration Ned can ſhew it: 
Prove ev'ry fool to be a poet. 


Written in an Ovid. By Mr. Prior. 


You can name, to ſhew the way 

To any woman, maid, or bride, 
Who reſolves to go aſtray. | 
„ Rozme 
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Rhyme: goes by %. and fll'd up by the Hon. and 


Rev. 7 en. 


W. with all the cant f. | "EY 
C upid' « darts and Venus“ FRY Dove, 
Frowns that chill, and ſmiles that SR. 
Painful pleaſures, ſorroms 1 S Saveety 
Coxcombs eager for te Stade, 
Court thee to the ſilent "Tri Glade, 
Shou'd'ſt thou yield their hopes to Bleſs, 
Soon their ardour wou'd be | Leſs, 
If to govern, be thy FAMINE ee ee 
Still to govern, ſtill be | . 
Itotberg | 

T 25 bright inſpirer of untainted Love, 
Gay as the lark, and peaceful as the Dove, 


Thou whoſe ealm breaſt no ſtruggling paſſions Heat, 


May till thy lite be, as thy temper, Saveet, 
By flatt'rers weary'd, when thou feck'ſt the Shade, 
May pence attend thee thro' the ſilent Gade, 
May all thoſe pow'rs that heav uly virtue Bleſs, 
Improve thy mind, nor make thy beauty ., 
Bat if impatient for fublimer © | JW 
Prompt thee to call on death, may death by Cay. 


On à Grave Stone in Center Church-Yard. | 


OD takes the good, too good on earth to ſtay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away. 


Faſt and Looſe. 
_ Coun was marry'd in all rok „„ 
And now to rack doth r e 
80 Knitting of himſelf too faſt 
He hath himſelf undone. " 


Epitaph in 8 Church-Y, ard, 


ERE lies the body of John Saul, 3 
Spital-Fields weaver, and chat' $ all- 3 4 
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